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VOLUME XLIX 
MAIN GOAL OF SCHOOL 18 TO 
GIVE EDUCATION 


Many Have Wrong Conception 
Of Functions of Schools 
For Deaf aa 


By John M. Wallace 
‘Ina school for the deaf there 
are many objectives to be rea~ 
ched over a long and tedious 
road, but the main purpose to- 
ward which all others lead ts to 
educate each deaf child to the 
best of his ability so that, be 
may be able to create a useful 
place for himself in the world: 
and to be economically iride- 
pendent of any charitable org- 
anization, Every deaf person 
with any degree of intelligence 
ean and should become @ useful, 
self-reliant and self-supporting 
citizen, or at least, he should be- 
come a constructive and helpful 
member of a family group. A deat 
child with a limited literary edu- 
cation can be self-sufficient and 
useful with some sort of a voca~ 
tional background. He. should 
‘also have some religious train- 
‘understanding with good, 


operative, and neat in appear- 


and’co-workers, Any amount of 
speech and ability to read the 
lips is an asset to any deaf per- 
‘son, and written communication 
is imperative. . 
Many difficulties are encount~ 
ered in preparing e deaf child 
for his Ute work. I shall name 
some of the more obvious ones. 
‘One of the most dreadful is the 
lack of cooperation on the part 
of some parents in bringing & 
child to school at the proper age. 
‘After a boy or girl reaches four- 
teen, fifteen or older, there 1s not 


+ enough time to give him a thor- 
ough foundetion in academic 
work, 


‘His work must be chiefly voca- 
ational with the most simple vo- 
cabulary, arithmetic, language 
and reading. His lack of literary 
tralning necessarily impedes his 
yooational advacement. Few old- 
er pupils who come to school 
so late ever become very profic- 
fent in expressing themselves. 
‘Another obstacle is that some 
parents take children honie too 
often. Others keep children 
home days and even weeks after 
holidays cease. Another diffi- 
culty {a the inability of some pu~ 
pils to progress satisfactorily. 
‘This may be due to low mentali- 
ty, poor eyesight, nervousness 
or other health conditions. Some 
of these latter conditions may 
be remedied, and although ill- 
nesses often hinder progtess, 
many are prevented as the 

, 


health of children is well guard- 
ed. Mentally retarded children 
after a fair trial should be 
dro) from the school to re~ 
Mave overcrowded: conditions in 
schootrooms where individual 
instruction is 90 vitally ‘im- 
portant, Other stumbling 
blocks are lack of trained and 
experienced personnel in all 
departments. Naturally this is 
worse now than before the war, 
but the condition existed before. 
Lack of equipment,’ machinery, 
tools and materials are added 
drawbacks. 

‘There are many reasons for 
degrees of deafness. As to the 
definitions of deatness I shall 
give the terms generally accep- 
ted by most, educators of the 
deaf and’ as were set forth by 
the Convention of American 


MSuructors of the deaf in 1937. ©, 


‘The deat are those in whom the 
sense of hearing is non-func- 
‘onal for the ordinary purposes 
of Ife. This group is made up of 
two distinct classes based entire- 
ly bn the time of the loss of 
hearing: first, the congenital- 
ly deaf —those who 

deat, second, the" 

deaf those who were born with 
normal hearing, but in whom 
the sense of hearing {s non- 
functional later through Illness 
or accident. The hard-of-hear- 
ing those in whom the sense of 
hearing, although defective, 1s 
functional with or without @ 
hearing ald. 


A school for the deaf is an ed- 
ucational institution created for 
the purpose of educating the 
deat and those whose hearing is 
impaired to. the extent that they 
cannot get along in public 
schools. It {s not & rehabilitation 
center, a hospital, a home or a 
place for feebleminded children 
or misfits with normal hearing. 
Unfortunately, some people 
think and wrongly so, that 
schools for the deaf are also 
for mentally retarded children. 


tally retarded children, Other 
schools 
be established for them. 


‘The success of the main pur- 
pose of a school for the deaf as 
stated in the firat paragraph 
is not easily or quickly recog- 
nized. Only # thorough and 
long range study could reveal 
this success, However in spite 
of improvements that could be 
made it appears that our main 
objective 1s reached in mos: 
cases, Our pupils secure and 


# a 
Mosh Successful Schoo! is One 
ving An Atmosphere of 
English 


of young 
ren ffiblic schools 
of our country for the first time. 
‘They have a vocabulary of hun- 
dreds of words. They may be un- 
able to read or write these words, 
but they can use them in spoken 
language and understand them 
when spoken to. They have 
picked up these words almost 
‘without effort. 

Compare the child born deaf, 
or the child who lost his hearing 
in infancy. Each year thousands 
of such children enter our 
schools for the deat. Most of 
them do not know thelr names: 
most do not know they have 9 
name. At most they know a few 
simple, natural gestures, 

Practically ail the schools for 
the deaf now try to teach such 
children to speak and read the 
lips. Specially trained teachers 
‘are to a great extent succesaful 
in doing this, but it 1s a fallacy 
to believe that all deaf children 
can learn to speak well enough 
to be understood by strangers 
and to read the lips well enough 
to understand a sermon or 
speech, or even the ordinary 
conversation of folks they meet. 

‘A few may ¢o it, but the great 
majority.do not, This should not 
be conaldered a calamity, Many 
of our most successful deaf men 
and women are unable to speak 
‘well or to read the lips well. 

‘The key tomuccess is not found 
in being able to speak or to read 


the lips. It is found in the use of - 


‘English. Every normal deaf child 
can learn to use English. This is 
not an easy matter, and very 
few hearlng persons understand 
the great efforts the deaf child 
and his teacher must make to 
succeed, As a matter of compari- 
son, We’ are to think 


PARENTS. 
CHILD READY FOR SCHOOL 


HELP GET 


‘They Are Responsible for’ Early 
‘Adjustment to School Life 


There are many things the 
parents of a little deaf child can 


do to prepare for entrance 
toa F the deat, and to 
Tesson the shock he may feel if - 


he 1s brought to this new place, ” 
and with no explanation left 
with people whom he does not 
know at all, The child may feel, 
at such a time, that he has been 
deserted by all those nearest and 
dearest to him; on the other © 
hand, if careful preparation has 
been made at home for his en- 
trance into the  surround- 
ings, he may know that a new 
Mife full of interesting experten- 
ces is opening up for him. 
Parents are more largely re- 
sponsible for the adjustments 
the child will make during these 
first few days of school than 
they may fully realize. If the 
parents have faced the fact of 
‘the child’s deafness squarely, 
and without undue emotion, and 
have required of him and dane 
for him the same sort of things 
they should have done if he 
could hear, the transition from 
home to school will be much: 
easter for him to make. 
Certainly one of the most im- 
portant facts to remember in 
dealing with the little deaf child 
Is that no one should let him feel 
that he is to be pitled because of 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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THECANADIAN —_proves'oy the hntatr: provides 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY for the admission of children at 
At the four years of age, whtn'teachers 


ONTARIO ‘SCHOOL for the Deaf and accommodation are avall- 
Belleville, Ontario able. Formerly the minimum 
== age of admission was five years. 

‘The Canadian is vol = 
in the ntaniets: of the Ontario ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE 
‘Betool for, the Deal: . DEAF AND DAY CLASSES 
‘The mechanical work {s all done 
by the pupil-apprentices, under the 
dltection of our Insruetér fa Print- 


It "would seem to be advisable 

3 to review briefly our efforts to 
‘The. subscription price is fifty educate the deaf children of 
cents a year payable in advance. Ontario from 1941 to 1945. 
communications and 5m the summer of 1941 wie 
out any previous warning it was 
‘School decided that our buildings and 
Ontario School for the Deat Om were needed_by. the 
anced Canadian Government” as 8 
a Rhovl for the alr-force. By 
W. J. Morrison, BA.,B Paed, Editor September it was in full opera- 
‘Miss C. Ford - - - Assistant Editor tion as No. 5, Initial Training 
F. P. Cunningham. B. A, Assistant School, Royal Canadian Air 
\ Editor Force. From 1941 to 1944, a 

. A. Holmes - - - Assistant Editor period of approximately three 
1. E. Morrison - Printing Instructor years, one thousand or, more 
——— = men lived here and received 
DECEMBER, 1945 thelr initial training as ‘air 


pilots, alr gunners, etc.” 
eS 


It was only after the’ Domin- 
REPUBLICATION OF THE on Government had taken 
CANADIAN 


possession of our property that 
. plans were formulated to con- 
‘The last Issue of the Canadian tinue, the School in whatever 
appeared in June, 1941, and the premises were available. The 
print-shop was closed until Superintendent with the co-op- 
January 1945, when Mr. L.E, eration of officials of the pro- 
Morrison, printing instructor vincial departments of educa- 
was released from the armed tion and public works was able 
services, As the printshop had to find accommodation in the 
been used as storage space by City of Belleville for residences 
both the air-force and theschool and classrooms for some 225 
much labour and time were children making necessary the 
required to prepare -it for In- education of another 100 else- 
en ee 
open -C1ASSeS. 
It was our intention to begin open, day-cl pH tha lird 
publictaion again in October but School 
we were delayed owing to lack im several cities where the 
of paper. number of pupils made such 
a classes possible. 
e issues for 1945-46 may Gecided to permit only children 
not apear on the usual dates. but Under 1g years of age to attend 
we hope to resume our former ivan in’ Betlewllle all older 
Publication policy @5 $00n 85 Duous peing required to attend 
possible, the day-classes, financial assis- 
Although a ‘mimeographed tance being given their parents 
“Canadian” was prepared and py the Province. It Should be 
distributed under the able dir- noted that no educable child 
ection of Miss C, Maloney and between the ages of 5 and 21 
Mr. A, Gordon from 1941 to 1945 years was refused admission. 
we are treating the printed Most of those, however, over 16 
“Canadian” as continuous and years of age found employment 
calling this number Volume~‘as did young deaf men and 
LIX, the June issue,.1941 hav- women in the United States 
ing been Volume XLVIII, during the war years. 
— When the work of No. 5, 
NEW REGULATIONS I. T. 8. was completed we re- 
= turned to our former property 
Since’ the opening of tbe and look forward to expansion in 
Ontario School for the Deaf in buildings and equipment. It 
1870, parents, who have been should be noted that all tempo- 
financially able to do so. have rary quarters in Belleville were 
been required to pay fees of. rented for the duration of the 
$50.00 per annum per child for war and during the whole period 
food and sustenance. In Aug- .from 1941 to 1944 we retained a 
ust, 1945, Colonel, the Honour- vault and a building for storage 
able George A. Drew, Minister of at No. 5,1. 7.8. It was always 
Education approved new reg- assumed that we would reposs- 
ulations. making the ‘payment ess our property at the conclu- 
of this fee no longer necessary.” sfon of the war. 
In the future the only cost to Regulations, have been in ef- 
parents will be for ciothing, fect in Ontario for a great many 
transportation and incidental years making provision for the 
expenses. eduaction of deaf children in 
‘This new regulation has the large cities by Boards of Educa- 
effect of treating deaf children tion. Before 1941 only Toronto 
on the same basis as blind child- and Ottawa had provided such 
ren, the parents of whom have classes. In 1944 the cities of 
not been required to pay fees Hamilton and London decided 
Yor food and sustenance in the to continue the day-classes that 
Ontario School for the Blind, had been in operation by the 
°. § D. during the emergency 
, 


C 4 


‘Address all 
subscriptions: 
* ‘THE BURSAR 


from 1941 to 1944 and Toronto 
added to the number of classes 
in Clinton 8t. school. 

In September 1945 the Ontario 
‘School for the Deat opened with 
an enrolment of 270 puplls. It 
is our understanding that the 
following day-classes are in 
operation: Toronto 5; Hamilton 
2; Ottawa 1; London I. 


‘The resignations of two of our 
former teachers, Misses Rierdon 
and Handley, effective August 
3ist, brought to a close the pro- 
fessional careers of two teachers 
who had taught deaf children 
for more than twenty-five years, 
‘Miss Rierdon was appointed to 
the staff of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in 1913 and Miss 
Handley in 1917. The former 
had tanght.in both the junior 
and intermediate departments 
but the latter had taught con- 
tinuously in the junior depart- 
ment . 

As it is the intention of Misses 
Rierdon, and Handley to con- 
tinue to live in Belleville they 
will be able to maintain an in- 
terest in our school. On Hal- 
lowe'en night Miss Handley, 
much to the enjoyment of the 
children,-appeared in a costume 
that she had worn some twenty- 
five years ago. 

_—+-—_ 
RETURN OF MESSRS. 
CUNNINGHAM, HODGSON AND 
HOLMES 


We welcome back to qur staff 
three former teachers. - Mr. 
Hodgson had been on active 
sertlee for some time. Messrs. 
Cunningham and Holmes, while 
continuing as members of our 
staff had been away from Belle- 
ville for four years in charge of 
day-classes for the deaf, the 
former in Hamilton and the 
latter in London. These clas- 
Ses are continuing under the 
Boards of Education in the re- 
spective cities. 

Mr. Cunningham has resumed 
his former work as vocational 
guidance instructor and teacher 
of typewriting and business 
practice and also assists in 
supervising the work in the 
shops. Mr. Holmes is teacher 
of reading on a rotary system in 
the Senior School and also has 
responsibility in academic clas- 
ses of the senior and inter- 
mediate departments as as- 
sistant to the Superintendent. 

—_+-—_ 


RESIGNATIONS OF SUPPLY 
‘TEACHERS 


During the war years we were 
fortunate to have former mem- 
bers of our staff accept tem- 
porary teaching positions which 
they resigned at the close of 
school in June. Mrs. G, Simpson, 
Mrs. V. Fairman and Mrs. N. 
Bradford, 
convenience to themselves, as- 
sited greatly in maintaining our 
educational standards. Likewise 
‘Mrs. A. Davidson and Mrs. G. 
Wegg continued to teachafor 
some time after thelr marriages, 
thus providing highly trained 
teachers for our classes. Also 


at considerable in-, 


Mrs. V. Davis although not a 
trained teacher of the deaf, gave 
excellent service on our staff, 
having had previous experience 
in teaching handicapped child- 
ren. e a . 
To all of these we éxpress our 
appreciation for their assistance_ 
during a difficult period. 
— ~— 


NEW TEACHERS 


To replace temporary and 
other teachers who resigned in 
June eight new teachers were 
added to our staff and have been 
receiving training for this 
special work since beginning 
their dutles in September. 

Misses Jean Cook, Geraldine 
Dillon, Helen Evans and Isabel 
Rutherford have classes in the 
Junior School. “Misses Shirley 
Brethour, Muriel Hunt and Mr, 
James Cummings are teaching 
in the Intermediate School and 
Miss Eileen Leverance has 
charge of the girls’ physical 
education. 

——_ 


OTHER NEW EMPLOYEES 


Two supervisors, Misses B. 
Cunningham and L. Meagher 
resigned in June and were sug- 
ceeded by Mr. T. Cavanagh and 
Mrs, Jackman. The. former 
lives in the boys' residence and 
owing to his familiarity with 
boys’ games has assisted the 
teachers in this work. 

Mrs, Mary Quinn was aj- 
pointed matron some time ago 
and began her duties on Nov- 
ember Ist. 

eS 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 


On another page reference is 
made to the retirement of Dr. 
Percival Hall as president of 
Gallaudet College and the ap- 
pointment of his successor, Mr. 
Leonard M, Elstad. Mr. Howard 
M. Quigley, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Kansas School for 
the Deaf has been appointed 
superintendent of the Minnesota 
Schoo! for the Deaf, as successor 
to Mr. Elstad. 

Announcement has been made 
of the pending retirement of Dr. 
A. C. Manning, Spuerintendent 
of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, effective 
October 31, 1948. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Sam B. Craig 
Principal of the Kendall School 
for the Deaf, Washington, D, C. 

—+—_ 


EXCHANGES 


Copies of the Canadian are 
being sent to all schools for the 
deaf in Canada and the United 
States. Most schools have con- 
tinued to send coples of thelr 
papers to us during the years 
when the Canadian had sus-, 
pended publication. We hope 
this’ policy may continue and 
suggest that two coples be sent 
in exchange for two coples of the 
Canadian. 

We hope that the Ontario 
School for the Deaf may be in- 
cluded in the exchange list of 
all schools. 


| 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Miss Hegte’s Clase 
Preparatory I Sr. 
Betty Stapley likes to draw 


and colour in her new dot book. 


We made flowers last week 
Betty’ Williams liked her pretty 
red flowers. - 

Gerald Griffore got two lovely 
boxes from his mother at 
‘Thanksgiving. 

Diane Warlow was delighted 
to have her Daddy come to see 
her one week-end. 

Glenn Hagedorn often gets 
snaps in his boxes from home. 
He prizes them very much. 

Marlene Caldwell got a picture 
of her Httle puppy, Rags. She 
showed it to all the girls and 
boys. 


Barbara Beaumont was de- 
lighted to see her friends Andy 
and Hilda. ‘They: gave her 8 
nice box of gandy and some 
money. 

Anita Jackson enjoyed the 
lovely box of cookles, candy, 
pears, apples, peanuts and skip- 
ping rope from her Grandpa and 
Grandma Arable. 

+ Donna Roult and Beth Gon- 
neau have birthdays. this month 
on the 20th and 26th. They are 
anxiously marking off the days 
on the calendar. 

Harold Bradley was very 
pleased with the nice box of 
cookles and candy his mother 
sent him last week. He treated 
the girls and boy: 


Miss Hanley's Class 

Kenneth shows us often how 
the dentist pulled his tooth. 

Stephen and Larry are proud 
of their new pants, and point 
them out to all our visitors. 

Byron looks forward to his 
frequent posteards and Evelyn 
to her weekly box. 

Mary likes to Iipread the word 
run so she may scamper about 
the room, 

Patsy has gained four pounds 
since she came to O. 8. D. 

Sharon and Bruce enjoyed the 
parties celebrating their fifth 
birthdays. 
~ Eugene likes writing on the 
blackboard. 


3 
Miss Nurse's Class 


Yesterday I got a letter from 
mother. She told me that 
Uncle Glen was married last 
Saturday, He sent me some 
wedding cake, and many small 
cakes, — Joyce. McPherson. 


‘The leaves are falling. They 
will be gone soon. Some girls 
found two caterpillars, They 
were crawling on the sidewalk. 
Marion picked them up. Some 
of the girls were afraid of them 
T laughed and laughed. 

— Dorothy McArthur. 

October 21 I did not eat my 
breakfast. .I went to church. 
I had Holy Communion. I had 
my breakfast after church. 

— Claudette Gravelle. 

Claudette and Billy H. found 
caterpillars. ‘They gave them 
to Miss Nurse. They are in a 
glass {ar in school. 

— Eleanor Prokopski. 


‘The trees were very pretty 
Inst: week. ‘The leaves were 
green. red, yellow. orange, and 
brown. The leaves are falling. 
‘They will be gone soon. The 
vines are green and red. Seeds 
are on plants. The leaves are 
dead, ‘The flowers are dead 
too. Many wild ducks are fly- 

south because they are 
getting ready for winter. 
—Peter De Rose. 


I played outside yesterday 
afternoon, Some of us played 
rugby. I played on the swing. 
Thad a very good time. 

— Jim‘ Harris. 


Last August 21 was my birth- 
day. Mother and Father said, 
“Happy birthday to you". I 
said, "Thank you very much”. 
I got two dresses, socks, five 
birthday cards and two hand- 
kerchiefs. Dick. Jackie and I 
went to’the bay. We went 
swimming. Dick and I laughed 
and laughed. Jackie was 
afraid in the water. She cried 
and erled. -We had fun. 

-~ Irene Laney. 


This !s October. It is 
autumn. People are getting 
ready for winter. Al are 
getting ready for winter too. 


Squirrels are - hiding nuts. 
‘Their coats are growing thick 
and warm. | —David Elliot. 


“bast June Marjorie and T_ 


played with my dog and cat. 
We ran. She laughed. I 
played in the barn. Mother 


came to me. Iran Cows 
came in the barn. Mother and 
TI found eggs. — Joyce Rath. 


Last Tuseday my father came 
to Belleville‘on the train. He 
rode in a taxi to school. Mr. 
Morrison met him. He came 
here. We used the hearing aid. 
My father and I went to the res- 
idence. I put on my blouse, 
shirt, hat, wateh, coat and 
gloves. We went down town. 
We went shopping. We went 
to the London Lunch. We had 
roast turkey, potatoes. pears, 
cabbage, lettuce. jello, ple and 
ice-cream. Father had tea to 
drink, I had milk to drink. 
‘We wrote letters to my mother. 
We rode In a taxi to the res- 
idence. My father went to the 
train. He went to see Grand- 
mother in Woodstock. 


— Mary Chong.- 


On July 2nd I was glad be- 
cause my brother came to see us. 
Father, Mary and I went to the 
station. My brother came. 
He was surprised to see my new 
puppy. His name {s Skippy. 

—Marlo Micetick. 


The leaves are falling on the 
ground. The leaves are old. 
‘The trees stop growing in 
autumn. I played in the house 
yesterday. Willam gave me 
two pencils. October 31 will 
be Hallowe'en. 

. TPeter Klym. 


The trees stop growing in 
Autumn. The sap goes to the 
roots. The ieaves are falling 
on the ground. ‘They will be 
gone soon. The leaves are 
dead. Robins are flying to the 
south because it is warm there. 

—Billy Habkirk. 


‘Miss O'Connor's Class 
Monday afternoon, October 
29, we went downtown. Myrtle 
baught a nolse maker, a mask 
and s Hallowe'en costume. Mar- 
garet bought a noise maker and 


to bed. This: morning we came 

to school. The sun 1s shining. 

‘Miss O'Connor showed us bran 

flakes and marmalade. Mary 

got a letter from her mother. 

Burt got funny papers from his 
r. 


a maak. Robert bought a maak Mothel 


and @ moustache. Joe bought 
moustache, a nolse maker and 
an Indian head dress, Burt 
bought a noise maker and a 
mask. Mary bought a noise 
maker and a mask. David did 
not buy anything. His mother 
gent him a false face and a 
horn. Wilmot bought a mous- 
tache and a mask. Donald 
bought a card. Diane bought a 
noise maker. I bought a mask 
and a horn. —Mary O'Neill. 


October 19 was my birthday. 
We had the party Tuesday, Oct- 
ober 23. I went down town with 
‘Miss O° Connor Monday atter- 
noon. We bought celery, carrots, 
oranges, bananas. raisin bread. 
grapes, and cake. My mother 
sent candy and peanuts for the 
party. My mother sent a blue 
sweater and two pairs of socks 
to me. I gave the boys and girls 
invitations. Many teachers. girls 
and boys came to see the party. 
We had raisin bread and butter, 
celery, carrots, bananas, oranges. 


time. —David Hunter. 


Friday afternoon we saw a 
birthday party. We went for a 


not go for a walk. Saturday the 
did not go to the movies. 
big girls went downtown. 
Sunday we did not come to sun- 
day school. We went to church. 
Sunday afternoon Elaine trip- 
ped Mary, Myrtle. and Margaret 
est 


‘Miss Daly's mother dled. 
‘This morning we came to school. 
-—Wilmot Scott. 


Yesterday morning we went 
to the Chest Clinic In the bus. 
We were x-rayed We came back 
to school in the bus. Yesterday 
afternoon we went to the farm. 
We saw a field. fence. and gate 
post. We saw two men working 
in the field. They were cutting 
corn. We read our books. Mary 

some water after 
school. The girls played in the 
leaves, Donald. Burt and Robert 
played hide and seek. Wilmot 
saw a snake in the grass. This 
morning the sun 1s shining. 
‘We saw a skeleton. We were 
afraid. Some boys and girls 
sereamed. Mary got a box. David 
. Mary got a box. 
David, got two boxes. —Diane 
Moon. 

Saturday morning. October 27, 
my mother came to see me, She 
gave me a box. I went downtown 
with her. Saturday afternoon 
I went to the movies with her’ 
Saturday night I slept in the 
hotel, Sunday we came to school. 
Mother went home. I was happy 
to see her. —Donald Patterson. 


Yesterday afternoon we saw a 
frog and cricket. Maldwyn was 

. He went to the hospital. 
He came to the dining-room for 
supper. After supper he was 
sick again. He went to the hos- 
pital with Miss Reld. The boys 
had a showerbath. Mary and 
Margaret had a bath. We went 


Yesterday morning we did not 
come to school, The big girls 
big boys saw the soldiers. We 
and big boys saw the soldiers. 
We played out of doors. Yes- 
terday afternoon we played out 
of doors. ‘The big girls and big 
boys went to the movies. Some 
boys saw a gray squirrel. We 
saw a caterpillar, Mary Chong 
picked up the caterpillar. She 
put it in a bottle. 

—Maldwyn W. Jennings. 


After school yesterday Mary 
O'Neill and Margaret played on 


. the swings. A black and white 


dog jumped through the fence. 
It had on a dog tag. The boys 
played with the dog. It played 
with Mary's ball. It ate some 
candy, Last night Mary Pen- 
fold and Myrtle had a bath. This 
morning we came to school, It 
fs cloudy. —Burt Foster. 


October 31 was Hallowe'en. 
We read a story “Jack-o-lantern 
Twins”. Miss Ford gave’ Miss 
O'Connor two pumpkins. Miss 
O'Connor put up Hallowe'en 
decorations. Monday afternoon, 
October 29, we went downtown. 
We bought noise makers, masks, 
horns, moustaches, an Indian 
headdress and a Hallowe'en cos- 
tume. We made two Jack-o- 
lanterns. We made Happy and 
Gloomy. Wednesday afternoon 
we put on our costumes. I was 
a gypsy. We had horns and 
noise makers. We paraded 
around the school. We played 
the apple game, the peanut 
game and spin fhe bottle. 


Robert. David. and Maldwyn 
won the prize, We ate pumpkin 
pies, peanuts, candles. oranges. 
and apples. We had a good time. 

—Myrtle Flett. 


Friday morning Donald, Mal- | 
dwyn and I went down town. We 
had a hair cut, We walked to 
school. Robert Hill, 


Maldwyn and Donald were 
ghosts. Myrtle was a gypsy. 
Diane was Red Riding Hood. 
Mary ON, and Mary P. were Bo- 
Peep. Burt was an old man. 
Wilmot had on a mask, mou- 
stache, a hat and Burt's coat. 
David had on a false face. a hat, 
and a coat, Robert had on a 
mask, a moustache, a hat and 
Miss O'Connor's smock, Mar- 
garet had on a mask, a Hallo 
e’en hat and apron, I was an In- 
dian. Soe Cassar. 


Yesterday was my birthday. I 
am eleven. I got two boxes and a 
card. I got a coat, gloves. a 
purse. a nurse's set, two bars of 
candy. apples. oranges, a color 
book and a dollar. I went down 
town with Miss O'Connor after 
school Monday. We bought cra- 
ckers, cheese, celery, carrots, 
cookies, grapes, oranges, and a 
cake. We had the party Tuesday 
afternoon, October 16. Many 
boys and girls came to see the 
party. We had crackers, cheese, 
celery, carrots, oranges, cookies, 
cake, grapes. candy and choc- 
olate milk. We had a good time. 

Margaret. Potter, 


> 
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. SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Miss C. Maloney) 
Language and Composition 
Classes 


‘A Picnic During My Holidays 
‘Oné Sunday afternoon early in 
August, my parents told me that 
we were going to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Wilhlem’s place near 


Stratford fev a picnic ‘supper. 


‘The Quehl {cmlltes were coming 
there to see my Aunt Mary 
because she had come to Canada 
to visit her relatives Her home 
4s in Sandusky, Ohio, U.g.A. She 
had not seen her relatives in 
Canada for several years so she 
decided to come to Canada ‘and 
she remained here. for neatly 
two months. - 


‘My Grandma Cassel came to 
my place for dinner. After 
dinner, my father took her 
home. ‘We went to my cousin 
Murlel’s home and stopped there 
for a lttle while, ‘Then my 
father took Muriel and Kenneth 
in our car‘and we went ‘to 
George .Wilhelm's home near 
Stratford. 


It was raining a little but after 
awhile, it began to stop. Whe 
we arrived at George Wilhelm’s 
place between Shakespeare and 
Stratford, there were many 
people there. Aunt Mary of 
Sandusky, Ohlo was there too. 
begause we had decided to give 
her a surprise by having the 
plenic supper before she went 
back to Ohio. A few people 
came there from Iroquois Falls 
in Northern Ontario. - 


Some people were outside 
~Jooking at the tovely flowers In 
the back yard and others were 
in the house talking to one 
another. We young ladies and 
gentlemen went to the fleld 
‘beside the barn and we played 
baseball. It was not a real 
game, just for fun. 4 


After playing baseball, 
returned to the house and I met 
Aunt Mary. She was delighted 
to see me and I was pleased to 
see her, too. She came to my 
place to visit for nearly one 
week. + 

Ido not know what time it 
was when we were ready for the 
plenic supper in the house. I 
guess I forgot to look at the 
clock, We had many different 
Kinds of salad. pickles, carrots, 
cookles, tarts, cakes; and many 
other things to,eat. Most.of us 
had coffee to drink but some 
children wanted water. When 


we 


the plenic supper was over, the’ 


servers ate their supper. 


‘Then my parents wanted to go 
back home because my father 
had to do the chores in the barn. 
‘So we went home and Aunt Mary 
told me that she would come to 
see me sometime before she 
went back to the U. S. A. Muriel 
and Kenneth rode in our car. 
‘We had a very pleasant tithe at 
George Wilhelm’s place, It was 
very nice that Aunt Mary Lenz 
visited her relatives in Canada. 

—Margaret Cassel—Grade 8. 


The First Thanksgiving 
‘A few hundred years ago some 
of the people of England left 
their homes and went to live in 


THE 


Holland. They did not like some 
of the laws of the English King. 


It was w long voyage to; Hol- 
Jand and the “Pilgrims” suffered 
many hardships on the “way. 
‘These people were called .Pll- 
grims because they wandered 
away from: thelr own country'to 
find new homes Pilgrim meahs 
wanderer. 


‘The Dutch people were very 
good.to them but the Pilgrims 
became restless, because their 
children were learning'only the 
Dutch language So they got 
ready for another voyage. This 
time, they, sailed to America, It 
was a rough’ voyage, but at last 
they landed on Plymouth Rock. 
‘There were no houses or white 
men. At first they’ were’ afraid 
of the Indians. but they soon 
became good friends. 


‘The Pilgrims cut down trees 
and built log cabins and a little 
church. They plowed the fields 
and planted corn and wheat."In 
the Autumn when thelr harvest 
was good they decided to have 
a big feast. The white men and 
Indians went to the woods to 
shoot. wild turkeys and deer. 
The men carried large tables 
outdoors and set them under the 
trees. They had an excellent 
harvest and plenty of food. The 
Pilgrims and the Indians sat 
around the table. They told 
stories and the Pilgrims thanked 
Géd for His goodness to them 
during the year. They called it 
a Thanksgiving Feast, That 
was “The First Thanksgiving 
Day", and every year we have 
a day in October, when we thank 
God for His goodness to us. 

Charlotte MeArthur. Grade 7,8c. 


Coming Back To School 

On Tuesday, 11th of Septem- 
ber. my mother and I packed my 
trunk, My father fixed up my 
broken trunk. It was all right 
then, While Mom and I were 
dressing, father tled a long rope 
around my trunk He tled it very 
tightly. After awhile two sold- 


lers carried my trunk to a truck.. 


I kissed my father. He did 
not goto the station with me 
because he works in the store. 


I shook hands with My family 
and bade them goodbye. Mom 
‘and I rode in a bus to the station 
about 3.45 o'clock, I kissed Aly 

“Mom and waved to her. My girl 
frlends were sitting in'the conch. 
I talked to them and felt glad 
to see them again. I slept on 
the train for a day and a night. 
At night Mrs, Wannamaker 
came on the train and stayed 
with us. 


On Wednesday. the 12th of 
September we arrived at Belle- 
ville at 12.20 o'clock, In time for 
dinner. Mr. Morrison, Miss Mal- 
oney, Miss Burnside and Miss 
Ford were at the station to meet 
us. Then we rode in a big city 
bus to the O.8.D. When I arrived 
at the residence, I saw nobody 
there. Then I asked Miss Reid 
if E might play on the swings. 
She told me that I might. I 
played on the swings for a long 
time, until I saw a bus coming. 
1 saw my girl friends. 1 shook 
hands with them and I was very 
glad to see them again. —Annie 
Havrot—Grade 6 a 


CANADIAN 


Coming Back to School 

About three weeks ago, my 
girl, friend named Marie Ried 
gave me some ‘dresses. I have 
three dresses which I brought 
from Montreal. I sewed my 
names on them and then I sent 
them to Ideal Cleaners. My 
cousin Jacqueline made me two 
pairs of pyjamas 


On Monday I went to Ideal 
Cleanefa to get my dresses. My 
mother and my cousin Jacque- 
ne helped me, pack the trunk. 


On Tuesday night we thought 
all the, things that we had 
bought were marked and packed. 
I found an empty box of Kleenex. 
J told mother that she had for- 
gotten to buy two boxes of kleen- 
ex. She gave me some money to 
buy them. Tuesday night at-10 
o'clock, the packing was done. 


On Wednesday q 
mother woke me up about twen- 
ty to nine, I washed myself and 
then I went to Superior Store 
to buy things for my lunch. 


At 12 o'clock we ate dinner 
before going to the station with 
my brother Ronald, my cousin 
Jacqueline, mommy and daddy. 
I got on my train at 12.52 
o'clock. I felt unhappy because 
1 didnot live much with mommy 
and daddy during the summer. 
I stayed in Montreal for a month 
and two weeks. 


I gave my ticket to Miss Rose 
Hanley and waved good-bye to 
my family and my cousin, I 
talked to the girls about my 
holidays. I arrived here about 
six o'clock. Miss Maloney, Mr. 
Morrison, and Miss Burnside 
were at the station to meet us. 
Icame to the 0. 8. D. by the 
school bus. I saw some of the 
girls of my class when I arrived 
at the residence. I was very glad 
to be back to, school to learn 
many new lessons. 


—Dolores Henault. Grade 6, Sr. 


Camping 


Last June 30, I went, to camp 

at “Fisher's Glen”. I stayed 
there for two weeks. We went 
boat racing, jumping up high 
poles, playing baseball, and we 
had swimming races, We had 
movies every night, 


One day my mother came to 
see me. I showed her my tent. 
‘Then we took a walk down to 
the beach. When we came back 
one boy had broken his leg. 
He went to Simcoe Hospital, but 
he didn't come back to the camp 
again. ‘The next day we went 
boat racing. When the boat 
race was over I was getting out 
of the boat and T stepped on a 
nail. There was a hole in my 
foot and I went to hospital. 1 
did not go swimming very often 
because the water was very cold. 


On’ Sunday we went to church. 

After church we went back to 
the tent and soon dinner was 
ready. About 2 p. m. we went 
to Mr. Pierce and asked him if 
we might go swimming. He re- 
fused. We had to walt until 
four every day. 

One time we played Archery. 
‘The last time I hit the Bull's 
Eye. Some boys got letters 
and parcels qu! often and 
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some mothers came and gave 
thelr sons watermelon. 


On Saturday July 4 we came 
Thad a good time dur- 
ing my holidays.. That was the 
first time X ever went camping. 
‘We came home on a big truck. 
‘We got off the truck uptown at 
Bimecoe and we had to carry our 
kit bags all the way home. 
When I arrived home, my 
mother gave me some water~ 
melon. I shall go back next 
year, I hope. aa 
About three weeks later my 
mother’s brother came home 
from overseas, so she got her 
club bag packed and went to 
Belleville. 1 had to make the 
beds, get the dinner ready. cut 
the grass, and water the flowers. 
My mother stayed for two weeks, 
‘She was glad to see Dad and me 
when she returned home. 
—Bobbie Spiker. Grade 7, Br. 


‘The Hollday on Dominion Day 


Saturday night, June 30, all” 
my folks went to our coltage 
and we stayed there for two daya. 


On Dominion Day my brother 
and I went fishing in the 
morning. My brother held a 
fishing pole while I rowed the 
boat. He did not.catch any flah 
80 we returned to the cottage. 


After dinner, we wanted to go 
swimming but we walted for one 
hour because {t is not a good 


‘thing to swim too soon after 


eating. Then we went swimming 
and we played on the wooden 
raft, My sister and I. swam 
around for a while and then we 
decided to play with rubber tires 
because there were waves an the 
water. We enjoyed ourselves 
while we were swimming. 


Mother and I picked some 
small strawberries. While I was 
picking some of them, I saw @ 
Diack snake lying near me. I was 
frightened and yelled and 
Jumpped. My dad heard me and © 
asked me where it was. I told 
him that it was near the fence 
but he couldn't find It, 50 I 
thought 1 wouldn't go te pick 
strawberries any more. 


4 My brother, sister and I went 
fishing again before supper. We 
couldn't catch any so we re- 
turned to the camp. 


About 8 o'clock my sister and 
I went in the boat again to try 
to catch some fish. Bhe rowed 
while I held the fishing pole 
for a long time. Quite far from 
our camp, I caught a black bass 
fish about eighteen inches long. 
T was afraid to take it off the 
hook so my sister held the pole 
with the fish hanging on it 
while I rowed very fast, I was 
really tired of rowing when we 
arrived at our camp. Dad took 
the fish off and Mom took two 
Pictures of me and the fish. My 
brother Ronald. age 9, asked me 
it we would go fishing again. We 
did and at last he caught one 
about 27 inches long. 


That evening we went back 
‘home and,we had fish for supper 
the next evening. It weighed 
about 2 1-2 pounds. I caught a 
fish for the first time in my life. 


I enjoy fishing very’much. — 
Dorothy Holmberg. Grade 7, Sr. 
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‘TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION 


‘The first meeting of the as- 
sociation was held in the Assem- 
bly Hail on Thursday afternoon 
October 18, withthe president. 
Miss F, Fitagerald presiding 
Prior to the” miteting a Ught 
lunch was served by the social 
committee. in the Ubrary. 

‘The former members Messrs. 
F. P, Cunningham, ©. A. Holmes 
and J. W. Hodgson were wel- 
comed back. ‘The new mem- 
bers. Misses Brethour, Cook, 
Ditlon,*Evans, Hunt, igmet 
and Rutherford and Mr. J. J. 
«Cummings were given a surprise 
initiation ‘conducted by Mr. 
Gordon as they were welcomed 
to the association. 

During the business period the 
following new slate of officers 
‘was presented/and accepted. 

Hon. President—Mr. W. J. 
Morrison. 

Hon. Pres. and Member ‘of 
Executive—Miss C, Ford 
Past President—Miss  F. 
Fitzgerald. 

President—Miss B. O’Con- 
nor. 

President—Miss M. 
Hegle. 
Secretary-Treasurer Mr. J. 
‘W. Hodgson. 

Miss K. Daly, assisted by Mrs. 
Lovering, was named Convenor 
of the Red Cross Committee. 

Miss C. Maloney favoured the 
meeting with two fine readings. 
Miss Fitzgerald in retiring from 
the chair expressed her abpre- 
ciation for the support she had 
been accorded by the members. 
‘Miss Nurse moved a vote of 
thanks to the retiring executive. 
Mr. W. J. Morrison expressed 
hs satisfaction at the rapid re- 


Vice 


turn of the school to normalcy- 


after the difficult war years. 
Mr. Morrison made reference to 
the brief being presented before 
the Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation in Toronto and reviewed 
certain phases covered by it, 
making reference to quotations 
by authorities on deaf educa- 
tion. In summing up the brief 
tt was Interesting to note the 
recommendations put forward 
for the betterment of the school. 
‘The meeting was then adjourn- 
ed. J. W. H. 
— 


BLACK KNIGHTS WIN 
RUGBY CHAMPIONSHIP 


Out of a o“elling three game 
eee ser:.; the “Black Knl- 
"capt ned by Borden 
Schaty emerged victorious, 
chalking up two wins to one over 
thelr rivals, the “Gorillas”. 
Pat Warren's “Gorillas” stepped 
out to take the first game of the 
2-0. In the second game 
“Gorilla faded badly and 
“Black Knights” scored 8 points 
to “Gorillas” 0. 

‘The final game was a see-saw 
affair which might have gone to 
either team until Black Knights 
smashed down the Gorillas 
defense in the last quarter to 
score a major and put the game 
on ice. 

This is the first organized 
rugby the boys have played in 
four years. They have learned 
@ great deal about the rules this 


year and perhaps by next year 
wwe may be able to enter 9 team 
‘in ‘competition with the boys 
from the hearing schools of the 
district. Armando Longarini 


‘TEACHER AT 0. S. D. DIES 


Miss Imogene B. Palen, for- 
merly of this city, died in the 
Western Hospital, Toronto, on’ 
Sunday, Sept. 2nd. She was in 
failing health for some time. 

‘The late Miss Palen was born 
in Belleville and was a gasahine 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Palen. The early years of her 
Ife were passed here and upon 
graduation from the Ontario 
College of Education, Toronto, 
she taught for some time in the 
public schools and also the high 
school here. Later Miss Palen * 
wok an extensive course atythe 
Behool for the Deaf, Columbia 
‘University. and the Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louls, 
Mo. Returning to Belleville, Miss, 
Palen became a member of the 
teaching staff at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. For many 
years she filled the position in a 
highly capable manner and re- 
signed in the. year 1922 to super- 
Intend the establishment of 
classes in lip reading for hard of 
hearing children in the public 


schools, Toronto. She‘also estab- 
Ushed the day cli for totally 
deaf children fn the Clinton 


Street Public School, Toronto. 
Owing to 1ll health she retired 
from active work some time ago. 

Following the First Great War, 
she was one of a small group of 
teachers selected by the Dom- 
inion Government to assist in 
rehabilitation work with deat 
soldiers. She was a member of 
St. Paul's* Anglican Church, 
Bloor St. E. Toronto. She had 
been retired about ten years. ° 

Miss Imogene Palen was in- 
deed, an outstanding figure in 
work concerned with handicap- 
ped children. She possessed a 
keen mind, a kind and sympa- 
thetic understanding of all ex- 
ceptional children. By all who 
knew her she will be greatly 
missed and her splendid contri- 
bution to the education of .the 
deaf in this province will be long 
remembered — Ontario Intell- 
Ingencer. 

a 
NEW PUPILS 

Since tHe opening of school on 
September 12th, the following 
new pupils have been admitted. 
Thelr ages on September Ist are 
also given. 

Miss Hanley’s Class 
Patricia Bishop, 4. Evelyn Cald- 
well, 5. Bruce Eynon, 4. Larry 
Jakeman, 5: Sharon Kilbreath,4. 
Eugene Leblance, 5. Byron Parl- 
jament, 5. Stephen Reeve, 5 
Mary White, 5. Kenneth Yates, 5. 

Miss Dillon's Class 
June Ball, 9. Audrey Bouges. 9. 
‘Thomas Dallaire, 9. George Sar- 
azin, 11. Romeo Sarazin, 8 

Miss Rutherford’s Class 
Herbert Alton, 5. Austen Bar- 
ron. 5. William Bates, 7. Jo- 
seph Bourget, 7. | Etigene Hales, 
7. Gordon Henshaw, 6. Rob- 
ert Hillman, 7. Bryan Meany, 
6. Catherine McDonald, 6. 


Other new entrants who had 
ee other schéols. 


‘William Miller, 14. Vivian 
Curtis, 8. Gary Graydon, 8. 
Joan Guest, 9. 


‘TALENTED DEAF STUDENT 
GETS ART SCHOLARSHIP 

Dorothy Pickering, of Lord 
‘Roberts School, 15-year-old tal- 
ented art student who has been 
totally deat since birth, has been 
awarded a echolereny in art by 
‘the Soroptimist Clul 

She began reson “this month 
with Miss Arah Johnston, of Vic- 
toria School, working for an hour 
and a half each Saturday morn- 
ing. Her lessons will continue 

it, the summer months, 
an experimental period. After 
‘that time her lessons will be con- 
centrated on the branch of the 
art which she js most skilled. 
She is being prepared for a 
“handicraft position. 

Dorothy attended the School 
for the Deaf at Belleville until 
it was taken over for the air 
force. Since that time she has 
been enrolled in the class for 
the deaf at Lord Roberts School, 
‘a class of about 12 from London 
and district, taught by Clifford 
Holmes. 


Writing Dairy 

‘Mr. Holmes !s having her write 
a Saturday Dairy to record her 
art knowledge and experiences, 
which serves also to enrich her 
vocabulary and improve her 
writing ability. 

‘The Soroptimist club began 
this year the granting of schol- 
arships to gifted gins in the 


public school elasses of the city. 


‘They are of a cumulative nature 
and will be given each year, as 
long as the student shows ability 
and effort, until the end of the 
university carreer or other edu- 
eation (as in case of Dorothy 
Pickering) which the scholar- 
ship winner is endeavoring to 
attain. 

Following a psychological test 
to reveal the scholarship can- 
didate’s aptitude, all that will be 
required of the student, to keep 
the award year by year, will be 
‘a display of ambition and some 
achievement. 

Barbara Wallace, who grad- 
uated this year from Empress 
School advancement class. was 
awarde@ the first scholarship. 
She will attend South Collegiate 
next year. 

‘The number of scholarships 
to be given has not been decided 
definitely, though it is expected 
the elub will give two annually. 

—London Free Press. 


—_+__ 
SENIOR SCHOOL 
Our Hallowe'en Party 

On Wednesday, the Sist of 
‘October, we put on our Hallowe'- 
en costumes after supper. I 
wore my Cinderella costume 
that I had made and dyed. 
‘Then we stood in two lines in the 
hall. I walked with Emily 
‘Wilson. Emily wore #&n old 
dress an old fashioned hat, high- 
heeled shoes and a pair of glas- 
ses. laughed at her very 
hard. ‘Then we walked to the 
assembly room about 7.30. All 
the Senior and Intermndiate 

pupils and several teachers >°- 
tended the party. After awhile 


more boys came and walked 
around, Earl Welch wore a 
bionde wig, a pretty dress and 
shoes with high heels. He was 
a waltress.. He carried a tray 
of cookies and cakes. He gave 
me two cakes. I walked with 
Emuly,the cruel old woman. She 
shook me many times. After 
the judges had chosen the prize- 
winners Mr. Cunningham told 
the pupils to take off their false 
faces and costumes, I took my 
costume off. Eight teams, the 
Wrens, Crows, Robins, Jays, 
Eagles, Owls, Larks and Hawks 
played games. My team was 
the Wrens. The Owls, Robins, 
Wrens and‘Jays raced the Fea- 
ther race. I ran, carrying a 
saucer with a feather on it. My 
team didn’t win. The Robins 
won. The second race was the 
Peanut Drop. The Eagles won. 
The winning team got suckers, 
Then we sat down and watched 
four blindfolded girls putting 
lipstick on four boys who were 
blindfolded, too We laughed 
and laughed. Miss Leverance 
chose a few girls and boys to bob 
for apples. They tried to bite 


the apples in the water. Some 
of them got the apples. Then 
we raced the sack race. My 


team had a bag with a big hole 
init. Ididn't fall down. The 
Jays won. We had intended to 
have a candle race but it was 
getting too late. - 


Then Mr. Cunningham told 
the pupils to sit down white Mr. 
Morrison gave out the prizes. 
The first prize was won by 
Dolores Henault. The second 
prize was won by Maureen 
McDonald, the third prize was 
won by Mae Joseph. the fourth 

prize was won by three 
Gld-fashioned ladies and tte 
fifth prize was won by Flora 


Clark. The three old-fash- 
Joned ladies were Dorothy 
O'Neill, Jacqueline Rubie and 


Barbara Waller. Dolores, got 
a cosmetic set, Maureen got 
three cakes of bath soap, Mae 
Joseph got a paisley kerchtef. 
each of the three old-fashioned 
Indles got a large bottle of 
cologne and Flora got a green 
belt with coloured stones. Jack 
Brenchley and Joe Denomme got 
the boys first prize for their am- 
bulance. Each of them got a 
paisley scarf. Gerald Martel. 
the organ-grinder and Charles 
Denomme the monkey got the 


second prize. ‘They each got 
a paistey tle and braces. James 
Barron was penguin He got 


the third prize. He got a comb 
and Bryl Hair Creme, The 
fourth prize was won by George 
Sedgwick, Allan Moffatt, Gerald 
Russell and Bert Crozier. They 
were slave-drivers. Each of 
them gota tle anda belt. The 
fifth prize was won by Earl 
Welch, the waltress. He got a 
pack of cards. After the prizes 
were given out we had a lunch. 


There were five groups of 
pupils on the seats and on the 
iloor. Barbara passed the plates 
of sandwiches to us. I had three 
sandwiches. Howard Lines put 
some coffee in my cup. We had 
doughnuts, three kinds of sand- 
wiches, oranges and bananas 
for lunch. It was very good. 


We went to the residence 
about 1030. I enjoyed myself 
at the Hallowe'en Party. —Annie 
Harvot. Grade 6, Sr. 
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PARENTS CAN HELP GET 
CHILD READY FOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 1) 
his deafness. He must be treated 
as‘a normal child as far as pos- 
sible, and must lead as normal a 
Ufé as the othér members of his 


* group. He should be outdoors a 


great deal, in order to develop a 


strong and kcalthy body. In this. nis 


way he may learn that he is 
required to eat rationally of a 
well balanced diet. He should 
have plenty of notmal contacts. 

freely with children who 
can hear. Such play ‘should be 
supervised frequently, in order 
to be sure that the child learns 
to play with others fairly, asking 
no special favors because of his 


> deafness or on the other hand, 


that the children.with whom he 
is" playing treat him fairly, as 
well. He should be given train- 
ing which will develop indepen- 
dence in the matter of taking 
care of himself and his belong- 

He should learn early to 
féed and dress himself, and to 
pick-up his own toys and clothes. 
He should definitely learn to 
@bey. The earller he learns this 
lesson at home the easier lite 
will be for both himself and his 
parents, and the easier will be 
the adjustments which he will 
necessarily have to make at 
school, Children who rarely 


‘consider the desires of others 


hear. Hearing but rarely im. 


are seldom really happy child- 
ren. 

“The parents should prepare 
the child carefully for leaving 
home. He should have’ the usual 
experiences that other children 
have of being taken to the store, 
or to church when the other 
small children in the family go: 
but above all, he should be visit- 
ed as often as possible. If at all 
feasible he should be taken to 
the home of some loved relative 
occasionally. and allowed to 
spend the night there that he 
may ‘know ‘though ha leaves 
home, he will, also return: 


He should te told, also, that he 
ts going away to school, but that 
he will come back after some 
time. While as a rule, few little 
deaf children have language, it 
is not hard to make them under- 
stand-about going away. He may 
be shown his suitcase and’ his 
new clothes. He can be made to 
understand that while he fs a- 
way he will learn to read and 
write, and talk. By all means he 
should be made to feel that the 
¢oming experiences will be 
happy on iris fact of sep- 
aration should be touched upon 
as lightly as possible. - 

‘There are a few things the 
parents themselves should un- 
derstand about the school. First 
of all, It should be clearly under- 
stood that a school for the deaf 
ts a school, not a hospital where 
hearing can be. restored, or a 
place where children learn to 


. proves; any changes in the am- 


ount of hearing within an indi-, 
vidual are due to physical 
changes, and not because’ of 
attendance in any school. Thien, 
too, no parent should expect too 
quick results, Zaucation of the 
deaf is a long, slow process. It 
will take, much effort and great 
patience on the part of pupll, 
supervisor, and teacher for the 


livessdespite their handicap. 

—lLeslie Moody in The Pelican. 
——— 

MOST HANDICAPPED ARE 

MISUNDERSTOOD 


The handicapped people are 


being put under an unnecessary 


and needless strain. The hand- 
feapped people are misunder- 
stood by most people and this 
makes the handicap much worse 
for the handicapped person. 
Most handicapped people start 
out in this world as ordinary 
boys and girls and by some mis- 
fortune are left with a handicap. 
Some of these people when they 
are out in the world with ordin- 
ary people either feel too sorry 
for themselves or feel that they 
are not thé same as the other 
people. The worst mistake that 
people make which puts this in- 
to the head of the 

person is they give in to the 
handicapped person too much. 
When a handicapped person is 
given in to, this makes bim feel 
that since he s handicapped he 
must be given a helping hand. 
When this happens he feels 
sorry for himself. That is a dan- 
gerous thing to do because when 
he is left out in the world on his 
own he will find no helping 
hand to help him. It is best to 
let him learn to get along with 


other people and do things for the 


himself. If this 1s done it is 
helping to send the handicap- 
ped person down the road to 
happiness instead of putting 
another handicap on the al- 
ready handicapped person. This 
handicap will cause much troub- 
le and unhappiness in his future 
life. If you to keep the 
‘handicapped pefson from get- 
ting this idea you must cogper- 
ate with him and think of him 
as an ordinary boy or girl. This 
will not only make him ‘happy, 
but will also give him a suc- 
cessful future. 1 am sure I 
understand what I am talking 
about because I am a handi- 
capped person myself.—Edward 
‘Trainor in, Florida Herald. 
ee 


DE. HALL RETIRES AS 
PRESIDENT OF GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


Early in June, announcement 


was made of the retirement of. 


Dr. Percival Hall as president of 
the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf (Gallaudet College and 
Kendall School) and the sp- 
pointment of Leonard M. Elstad, 
superintendent of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf as his suc- 
cessor. E 
In an interview.with a member 
of The Cavalier staff, Dr. Hall 


- stated, “My resignation as pres- 


ident of GallaudetCollege takes 
effect when my successor takes 


over by duties, probably July 16, 
1065, I shall: then pesos 
President Emeritus of the 
College.” 


for the Deaf, is the third pres- 
Gallat : 
81 years of Its existence accord 
w 


Gallaudet for one year 
secured his training in edu- 
cation of the deaf in the Gal- 
Iaudet Normal Class of 1923. 
* ‘The Cavalier 
eos 
TOO BAD! 

We deplore the wide publicity 
that was ‘given last spring to 
false rumors that have grown 
out of an article which appeared 
in the February Issue of Hygele 
entitled “New Hope for the 
Deaf”. A condensation of this 
article appeared in The Reader's 
Digest and we have been de- 


layman, we have disclaimed any 
authority to advise'the parents 
of deaf children on the efficacy 
of the fenestration operation or 

o operation. To 
the many .perents who want 
information’ on the subject, 
being anxious to do everything 
in their power to cure the 


have urged, “Go alowly. 
a reputable ear:specialist”, 

We have read several articles 

on the subjéct, and we have 

the question with em!- 

nent physicians. They all 


We have seen no encourage- 
ment for deaf people to try the 
operation. One writer says “the 
hard of hearing whose trouble is 
caused by otosclerosis may be 
helped by the fenestration op- 
eration”. We’ should be inclined 
to modify that statement by 
saying that some of them may 
be benefitted by it. We know a 
prominent ear specialist, himself 
very hard of hearing from oto- 
sclerosis, who prefers not to take 
‘a chazice on the operation on his 
own ears. 

Editorial—The Western Penn- 
sylvanian, October 11, 1945. 
Editor’s note—We would add 
our endorsement of the advice 
given in the above article espec- 
lally the line “Go slowly. Go to a 
reputable ear specialist. ” 


SOE et gs 


bread at other.” . “Yes, 
ma‘am. In Qype hard times we 
can't, make both ends meat,” 


FORMER 0.8.D. TEACHER 


‘WITH MES. 


«pleture star, his family and a- 


former teacher at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville, 
‘The picture star is Spencer 
Tracy and the characters in the 
story are his wife. son Joho, and 
Miss Grace M. Harris, who at 
one time taught at the OSD, 
Miss Harris spent the summer 
at the University of California 
in Los Angeles, and while there 


yadet College in the-\met Mrs. Spencer Tracy, wife of 


the well-known actor, Mrs. 
‘Tracy is a director of the John 
‘Tracy Clinic for pre-school deat 
children and thelr mothers. 
John Tracy, son of the star and 
his wife, is congenitally deaf 
and ls now in college. 

Mrs, Tracy, through her work 
with her son, saw the great need 


years. of pre-school education and 


started the clinic two years ago. 


“It is still small as it is on a re- 


search “and experimental basis. 
Miss Harris was surprised to 
receive an invitation to associate 
herself with the staff of the 
clini¢ but immediately accepted 
the offer made by the actor and ~ 
his wife. “Ina letter to the Rev. 
Dr. James Semple. Peterborough, 
former milnister of Bridge Street 
United Church here, Miss Harris 
sald she expected to be back in 
Los Angeles the last week in 
September to assume her new 
duties. Ontario Intelligencer. 

ee 
BONALD McCO¥Y DROWNED 
AT IPPERWASH BEACH 


Ronald McCoy, nine-year-old 
deaf son of Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam 
McCoy, 951 Harrison Ave., Lon- 
don, was drowned at 4.40 o’ctock 
Wednesday afternoon, July 25, 
when he was carried under by a 
wave while bathing at ‘Ipper- 
wash Beach. 

The body was recovered by 
two Thedford, boys, Ed Harvey 
and Ronald Carrothers and the 
Grand Bend inhalator rushed to 
the beach in a futile attempt at 
resuscitation. < 

‘The McCoy boy, who, with his 
family. had been camping at Ip- 
perwash was out about 150 feet 
from shore with several other 
boys. A wave washed over his 
head and he was not seen again. 
His companions raised an outcry 
and the search resulted in the 
discovery of the body shortly 
afterward. There was a con- 
siderable swell running at the 
time. The body was removed 
last evening to Evans funeral 
home, Richmond street, London, 
where funeral service will be hel 
at 2 p.m. Saturday. The bo; 
father 1s a well-known civic em~ 
ployee. 

The boy, who was nine years 
old yesterday, Js survived by his 
parents, three brothers, Samuel, 
overseas, and Harry and William 
at home. —London Free Press. 
Editor's note, — Ronald had at- 
tended the Ontarlo School for 
the Deaf for two years and had 
gone to his home in London in 
June for the summer vacation. 
‘The staff of the School extend 
to the bereaved parents and 
family our sincere sympathy. 


Brief Presented fo 


The Royal Commission 
on Education 


by W. J. MORRISON, BA. B. Paed. 


‘THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Some History * 
‘The education of deaf child- 
ren on. the continent of North 
began in 1817, when the 


HE CANADIAN 


wea 13 
ietegtlel 


| 
| 
LH 


of all the methods pursued there. 
He spent six months abroad and 
visited forty institutions. On his 

while favouring the manual 
method he advocated the introduc- 
ton of articulation as = branch of 


stage of the course with all pupils”, 


Job. Willams, Superintendent, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is 
also in the American Annals of the 
Deaf as saying, “The method 


|, described a the Combined System 


‘was supported financially by Mr. 
John Clark of Northampton and 
‘became known as the Clarke School 
‘Miss Harriet Rogers, the first prin- 


In the same year that the Clarke. 


School was-opened The Columbian 


4s that in which all the puplls have 
their general education carried on 
through the medium of signs, the 
Saneel siptalee ‘and writing, while 
mu 


ing are taught 
branches of instruction.” 


‘As an indication of the change in 
viewpoint regarding the meaning 
of “Combined System™ a statement 
given by Mr. Stevenson and approv- 
ed by the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf at 
Pittsburg in 1936 is significant. Mr. 
‘Stevenson,. Superintendent of the 
California School- for the Deaf-said. 


-“Ig there.is a school today that truly 


uses signs as @ method of Instruction 


‘School was opened at Northampton 
the Bell family settled in Brantford, 
Ontario, Alexander Melville Beli 
had established for himself in 
‘Scotland @ reputation as a success 
ful teacher of the deaf by his system 
‘of visible speech. Unable to accept 


child by speech. Up-reading, writ- 
reading, with the exclusion 


‘The success of The Clarke School. 
the educational efforts of Dr, Beli 
and The Volta Bureau. and the 

combined 


«Continued on Page 5) 
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wo 
in the Interests of the Ontario ‘deat the Bea”, It was colored beaut 
School for the Dest, teechere 10 hls em- we Showed “fiuhermen of Nova 
‘The mechs work is all done ay signa Beotia 
TRection of our instructor in Print Pmaintained 
ing. s UIETOUs 


ofigacs Coens By terme, oe ae 
‘THE BURSAR, ‘and -the., *Roota” but this film was-ratber  * 

‘Ontario School for the Deaf deprived difficult to follow. ‘ 

Believille - Ontario peed is 


W. 3. Merrion, B.A.,B. Paed., Editor jand of these 449 were 


fa 
i 
: 
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‘Assistant Editor and 313 in the residen 
had said that in the 
r fornia more than 60% of 


onimiston, 


and the recommendations. 

Other briefs submitted were from 
the Ontario Association of the Deaf: 
Dr. H. E. Amoss, Director of Pi 
fessional Training for the Province 
of, Ontario; E. B. Lally, Managing 
Directar of the Nauonal Soclety of 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing: 
and Miss N. MacDonald on behalf of 
the Toronto day classes. 


‘Hope on behalf of the Commission 
by myself on behalf of the 
Bebool. We regret that he was 
unable to visit Belleville, I would 
like to thank Pr. Stevenson for his 
assistance in supporting our claims 
Commission, We are 

the difficulties of educat- 
child; we are agreed on 
need for vocational trilning; we 
agreed on the importance of 
children at an early age: 
‘oral education to 

signs and finger- 

Dr. Stev- 


ai 


Hl 


i 
si 
2 
e 


. A.D. 


agreement that signs should never 
tused in the Primary Unit at any 


Pollowing the demonstration the 
“Grade 8 Class was tested on what 
fail they bad learned from “Trappers of 


—- leasing 
Residential Schools, Day Schools and honorable to the Ontarlo Gov- 
‘and » Laboor Burean ernment. 

Much gf the brief of the Ontario~ 
Associatidh of the Deaf submitted 
to the Royal Commission contained 
irrelevant matter. There has never 
been any suggestion made that the 
residential scho6l should be closed. 

‘The opening of* more day-classes 
may be expected in a Province where 
several large cities have no day- 
classes for deaf children, 

A very successful labour bureau ts 


DEAF STUDENTS PRESENT 
‘ANNUAL CHRISTMAS 
PAGEANT 


lected for display and attention was 
drawn to them. 

Representing the Junior School, 

‘The senior pupils of the Ontario Miss M. Hegle led the discussion on 
schoo! for the ‘Dest staged thelr work with first and second year 
annual presentation of their Christ- pupils dealing particularly with the 
mas pageant on Friday afternoon news charts, growth in ‘vocabulary 
ieee, Fne pageant, was under ihe And the proportional and co-rlaied 
een tu it direction of Mist Helen Keeler and advances of speech, reading a 
Bema oF atance as, the Neeiorar waa in five scenes. Mr. Arthur Clare and word recognition. Mise 
Society of the Deat and the Hard of wag the nafralar, and Mr. Alce Hunt deat with Language and 
Hearing anda briet was presented 1. Gordon with chorus of teachers Resding tn the Intermediate Schgol., 
fhe, (Commission by EB. Tally. ‘provided the tncidental musi. She brought out many interesting 

peta ‘The pageant portrayed in simple observations as a neweomer to the 

forte ubateant, portrayed in simple school when she compared the read- 
form the events leedine “cipeare, Ine levels: and habits of deat end 
Nativity as told in Holy Scupture: hearing children. Mr. ¥. P. Cun~ ‘ 
ed their parts with dignity and sin. Ringham, the third leader of the 


Editor's note, — ‘The following Sent ‘humilit discussion, stressed the importance 
article with the above heading ap- Cutty froma the ty (of the lowly of a good foundation in language. 
peared io the Brockville Monitor, Shepherds to the haughty, trogaic, From his experiences in the Hamil~ 


November 4th, 1870. 

On Thursday, the 20th. at 
Belleville a new deaf and dumb 
echool for Ontario, named the 
“Ontario Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb.” was 
opened with an inaugural banquet, 
at which the Lieut.-Governor and 


ton Day Classes he answered in- 
quires with relation to the use of 
the Public Library for assisting the 
development of good reading habits 


closing scene grew brighter and 
brighter, and the voices of the chorus 
Tote to a crescendo, & feeling of awe 
and wonder crept over the trcrsc! among deaf children. ‘i 
the story fo the birth of Christ was | Mr. W. J. Morrison congratulated 
told once more to the students of the the programme committee on the 
Behool for the Deal. fine forum and op the interest bela 
Although the pageant is presented [AXC7. Snabter:.. He Coen, 
mainly for the benefit of the stu. mented on the need for & good school 
dent, visitors are welcome, Geveral Ubrary and expressed the that 
fens Teele way tn oo Priday and more, discussions on school matters 
were loud in thelr praltes of the ex- ould be held. 
ce of the performance of the |The president, Miss O'Connor, 
deaf actors The Ontarlo then adjourned the meeting, =~ ‘ 


Belleville, Ont, . ov. W. Hodgson, Secretary. 


‘The institution is situated on the 
west side € ‘Belleville, about a mile 
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1 gota letter and a snap from my 
sister, Erle. —Cecll Martin. 


I have s blue hair bow, s blue 
bracelet, a blue watch. and = blue 
necklace. I Uke them.— Jean Drury. 


David, 


1 


tale 


December 18 I went home in 8 car. 
December 22 Mother — worked. 
‘Mother, Pather. Peggy and I went 
to sleep, Grandma saw Santa 
‘Peggy and I went to school. 
randpa went to cut 
axe. Daune, Jon, 


. Shall go home. 


sleigh. ‘I like to play in the snow. 
—Ellen 


Summers. 


‘December & the boys made a snow- 
houre. December 9 T saw four 
rabbits downtown in a store window. 
‘They were pretty. 
rabbit 


‘Two rabbits 
was pink and 


peanuts, cookies, 
And a present for Miss Evans and 
—Vivian Curtis, 
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Baturday ‘afternoon, December 15 
Robert and I made show men. 


teeth filled. Mr, Brontmier sent 
us a lot of pretty pink, blue. green 
papers. We shall make 


bottle of tonic for me. 
st breakfast and supper. 


Miss Cook's Class 
Betty Lou looks forward to the 
frequent posteards from her grand- 


Lois enjoys the lovely boxes which 
her Mother and Pather send to her. 
‘She always shares something with 
‘the other members of her class. 
well he can skate backwards. 

‘Murray has fun these days play- 
ing on his skis. 

Delbert and Billy skate = great 
deal. Delbert keeps telling us how 
well he can skate backwards. 

Brian and David llke to pass out 
the books and pencils. 

:Laura Ukes the doll she got for 


. Ting-tocs and tenpins, 


baths Miss Zwing got a letter. 

Joan Cullen. 
January 18 my father sent my 
leigh. I shall play in mow. 


“pop. 
did not go home for Christmas, 
skates. hockey socks, sweater 
‘and hat, a new black coat, red gloves 
and candy.  —Jerome Winterbalt. 
January 16th I got a letter and 

. Tt got a 


Miss Ewing got a letter... We cut 
and made Allan's book. We played 


—Billy Gardner. 

wo twelve. We had a Birthday party. 
was twelve. We had a 7 
‘My mother sent a box. I got a bead 
weart, tangerines, cookies and can- 
dies for my cake. —Dorothy Piler. 


Billy W. and Jerome played ten- : 
pins. Wilfred looked at » book. Some 
men made a scaffold in the boys’ - 
residence. They will paint, 

—Nancy Bogaert. 7 ‘ 

‘To-day I got two letters. I got 2 
letter from Helen and a letter from 


my mother. Friday after school I 3 


Girls” Sports 
"by Miss E: Leversnce 


After a period of mactivity, sports 
have once again come into the lme- 
Ught at the O. 5. D. With the drill 
hall. assembly hall and games room 
‘at thelr disposal: the intermediate 
‘and senior girls have taken an active 
part in our sport's programme since 


erve the chamipnship, The “Am- 
ericans” in the senior 
literally galloped through their 
schedule: they have the record of Ws 
winning every game played. Line- an 
ups for these teams are as follows: 
Eagles—Captain G. McCourt 
B. Zwarych, L. Cayer, J. Lochuck, 
M. Hedden, G. Goodwin, E. Manoryk, 
‘H. Whiteford, L. Muir. 
Americans—Captain M. Cassel 
M. Core, A. Cleland, J. Meta. M. 
Jaseph. ‘BL. Swayne, M. Prancom, 
B. Bowman, A. Samus. 


“latest” 
thing on the campus. With an eye to 


players have been pract dite 
igently every day.in the ball, 
Among our star ‘Mae Joseph 


have 
Starting January 18th, the girls “ 
will be using the rink for skating. 
It weather permits, an Ice Carnival 
will be held in the near future. 


these games. 
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‘year. 
‘twenty-three 


Ayrshire 
fare fed and white with long horns. 
‘We have four horses, one colt, fifty 
pigs, eighty hens, one bull. ten ducks, 
Gwenty cows, two dogs and many 
the-farm, South of the 


‘on 


us History. 
every forty-five, 
dinner at 12 o'clock. 


(nutes. We go to 
‘we play in 


the house until } o'clock then we 


come to school 


In the afternotg 


wo come to school st 1 o'clock 

‘After school we play basketball, 
volleyball’ and march. 
—Jeanine Gravelle. 


Gome men are painting the class- 
rooms now, Last week they painted 


F 


Hunt's, Miss Brethour's and 


‘Mra, Wannamaker’s rooms. We had 


et 
in 
He 


3 


the books out of the cup- 
take the furniture to an- 
‘The ceiling ts white and 
ivory. The men varn- 
jails and doors. 
kc clean and bright. We 


them now, —Albert Bourget. 
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‘wood. 


are no brick houses in New- 


All their shoes are ratiopt 


—Maureen 


foundiand. The houses are tone 


WW. walk and run. 


i 


ttle was 
finished. one the scientists said, ™Y 
settis call {f the Atomic Bomb,”. TUAFy DeThaps, T told her that I sca caret Botham went home 
‘The other acientists agreed. About booed a She, told me thst the Christmas. ere back : 
montit after, a warship, was sling ed iather found many, many {0 school, he will fo to school at - 
toward Japan. On the ship was s box;  erimany. i home. We are sorry. We miss 
{Okie the box was @ bomb packed things in ie 8 ber.” ‘There is one girl in my class 
very carefully because the men cn _ Gayle Anne Stewart, Do, ‘—Emily Manoryk. 2V. 
the ship were very much afraid it e mn 
would explode. The ship stopped at My Peter is my dog. He ia brown and 
ee eT end the bomb was taken  Ihaveacat at-home. Its name er Ls may OOF nes he, is. cromme 
Gu and at in a plane The ome, ama, 1 black and waite, We ed Lin? ee 
lew over a Jay : me. He lkes me. 
flew oreo onthe city. It made @ meat, crackers, and (bread. He Bobble Renout, 2V. 
wre explosion, great clouds of plays with me. He Bkea me very 
the sky. The big J ity wes ites me ee every day gt é 
japanese 3 ge 
foe my amines ground, | Many runs away withthe small kittens. are RAT Se ee Setarewicns 
levelled 10 ied. "The Japanese Sometimes t saya mew-mew. Tt Jeanne Loshuk. Jacob 
Propped fighting. They did not pulls my dress It wants to eat . Wiliam Burgio, 
Serr Gnother Atomic Bomb. No meat. It sleeps on my bed. Gerald Christine Sully Miller. We 
want anoiher Atomic ur gover. one day it ran away. Tt St have six teachers, Miss Hunt, Miss 
ment says it does not want ft because near stood near the: Brethour, Mrs. 4 
ft 1s so dangerous. —Flora Clark. door. T spanked it Uic Auen Mr, Cummings, Mrs. Lov- 
‘ composition by 11 year- little. Many ted Mr. clare. 
old git whe ‘became deaf at seven Jardins. exe aN 
years of age.) Class exerclee 
z wES2, BU preter st home. He , My father moved to Toronte, for 
On got many things from German sol- the winter. He will move to Alliston 
we play games in the gym every EOL Many (RMS front ce a pretty on May J. My Mother will pat 
afternoon’ or xcept Wea. SMI Be PGetman fing. a ring. a the garden, I signed with, Vig 
nesday. Sometimes we play basket- jocket, perfume, table cloths ‘and sbout the O.8.D. in We 
ball or have exercises. ‘other ‘things. ‘He'came home for hed s good time. I played with 
‘The girls have no rink so we can wa my bed Victor in the basement skated 
not skate. The boys have a big rink eon my ore on the ice near my home in Toronto. 
but t the Ice is not good. If the ice ts 5 % tim I ead the comics, Violet told me 
good perhaps we can skate op fe at that she Miss Cass, Mr. 
foys' Fink sometime. —Rose Chuplk. ut the Get” Morrison, ‘Mrs. Wanamaker, Mr. 
fe jined to Holmes, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Cunning- 
1A. Intermediate m locket, ham and Miss Maloney. My mot 


Our Farm 
‘When I went home for Christmas, ay fixed it for Everett near Alliston to see me 
IT wanted to see all the new animals it. it. 
in the barn. me. He. 
‘We have two calves. One calf is all 
red and the other calf was red with 
‘a white spot on its face. It could 


basement. % 
"The day after New Year's my Dad- ‘Sillian MeGrmana. fiend's erundmovher Beet 


aissoigemer! mm muon ot al st cre oes : 
je on the teeter and fell 7 Bob and I went to the 
gide oa tne tecter and fell off and movies st Merto, Pred and Georgie PUPPICS Bs Grwreles 3A 
feo uncies came here and took me played and 
Peo uncles came Here “until Christ. but Carla played with her doll. Then ent home at 3 o'clock. | I hed 
mas time. Bil. Garlaand I washed the dishes. ood tme at his school, My 
‘Now my arm {s better so T came is my 
back to school. T shall have to work 
hard now. because the girls and 
Jimmie had many new lessons when 
T'was at home. —Howard. V. House. 3 4 
~ put out the hay for the cows. They q 
My Bunny Rabbit were very hungry and wanted hay to 4 


Sometimes he goes outside to eat. He 
likes to eat carrots, potatoes, apples, 
cabbage, grass and bread. * 2 
‘In winter he comes into the house. Cecil came with the burz-saw. He i 
Mother gives him apples, bread, car- ‘My name is Bob Houghton. Iam cut the wood for ‘the furnace and % 

Mole: fvetaoes He te very fot, wweive years old. | My birthday is stoves. J helped Ded pile the wood, 
Sometimes he gets dirty. He Ukes August’. I live in Fonthill My —Bert Crozier. 2A. “ 
Sometimes fines he scratches me. iether works ina store. I hare one 
ceratches me iver. Igo lo the Anglican Church. At home I went to the farm to see 


‘One day my father bought s litte eat, Grandpa and Daddy got three 4 

bunny yabbit for me. It is all white new cows. One new cow kicked, 4 

with pink eyes and pink ears, He Te was a black cow. Daddy can 

sleeps in @ blg box in the basement. milk them. 3 
4 


rake" the Ontario Beboo! Ee 
ror the 
haslgen Mit Deaf. Ihave six teachers. Their war brow, ie otver was black and 
I have a dog. It is brown and ¥ and 
pice ht OE brown and names are Miss Hunt, Miss Brethour, white, T'helped my father to set 
a Fa name pee Mrs. Wannamaker, Miss Van Allen, wood. My feet were cold. Y asked 
1s very senate eee oer it Mr. Cummings and Mr. Clare, my father if I could go home. He 
ret, Se bees a ee Bob Houghton. 2V. sald. “Nes™_ After awhile t saw my 
with : i 
bg Te tikes ne very mae ‘The Jet Plane At night Donald, Elvin and I played 
Tilke him very much. ae woled over, My father asked me which pup I 
Lula Cayer. 1A. Int. _ Mygpled ove; sued best. told him that Y'libed 
‘To-day {s my sister Wilma’s birth- ‘boys saw the Jet Plane. We the black and white one. 


day. She fs elght years old. I sent to the rugby field. We like —Joe Wilson. 2A. 
her a birthday card, She will have 


.& birthday party. ‘told me that —Charles Denomme. 2V. Our Gym Suite 
ny tie ene eas ead 2 Last week we got new Gym suite 
o verna Martin. _ We ail went home for Christmas. lay games in. They are blue 


to pl 

ume. I got anew with many buttons down the front. 
My Pather is in Holland. He is ‘airplane, a game, guns, We 

a Sergeant. He is a bandleader. 0 puck, books and two handkerchiefs, games. 
He wears a medal ribbon. T have ‘watch. because they belong to tha 
not seen him for six ‘on . ‘They cost $1.79 each. 
January 1, 1946 my father Whoned pew a % 

ae blouses and a sied. Bobbie got new We all like our sults very much. 

bools, pants, = tie, a handkerchief, Ellen Zwaryek: 3A. 
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VOCATIONAL FILMS 


‘The girls of the Foods and Home- 
making classes saw five films on 
January i5th which were of special 
interest to them. ‘The titles were: 


‘Main Dish. 
‘Vitamins A. B.C and D. 
| What Makes Us Grow 
‘Get Your Vitam!ns 
Gaspo Cod Fishermen 


Lecturer: “Of course, you all know 
what the inside of ‘= corpuscle is 
Ike.” Chairman “Most of us do, but 
you better explain for the benefit of 
them as has never been inside one.” 


‘A wedding ring is Uke a tourniquet 


—It stops your circulation. 


‘THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘The excerpts below are taken from 
* **Looking 


De. Driggs’ address, 
Backward Peering Porw 


“The following tabulation pre- 
sents a picture of growth over @ 
Deriod, 10> 2890, which 


+ miaty-year 


Is most int . CAML 


teresting. figures. 
clude the United States and Can- 


ada), 
Schools 1879 
Pupils in residential 
‘and day-schools 
‘Teachers in residential 
and day-schools 400 
Deaf teachers in residential 
‘schools (None in day 127 
wchools) oF 32% 


27 


or 4%, 


Pupils in residen! 
430 15,165 


‘and day schools, 
orally taught. or 6.59. or 73.1% 
Pupila in day-schools 61 4.407 
or less than 19% 
‘Tho greatest changes shown in the 
above figures are: 
(1) Growth In the number of 
‘pupils in day-schools 
() Growth in’ the number of 
pupils orally taught, 
(a) Decrease in the number of 
deaf teachers. 


ghey could 

“dumb”, But long since have we 
deleted" such terms as “dumb” 
Institute. 


Canadian Schools 

1256 pupils attended residential 
and day-schools if Canada during 
1944 and of these 1.085 or 86% were 
‘taught orally. Only 00 oF 1% 
attended day-schools. 

Bince the Ontario School for the 
Deaf was opened in 1870 the enrol- 
ment for the period has been 3500 
and for the school year 1944-45, 269. 


British Schools 

‘During 1938 in England and Wales 
3,885 children were in schools tor the 
deaf of whom 1420 or 40% were 
in day-schools and 2,155 In boarding 
-sehools, In commenting on these 
figures the National Coliege of 
‘Teachers of the Deaf stated that, 
“vhe existing provision for the 
education of deaf children includes 
Doth day schools. and residential 
schools, each of which has a definite 
part In any aystem of education.” 


‘Ontarle Sehool for the Deaf 


the opening in’ 1870 is closely linked 
with ‘the story of American and 
English schoola. ‘The tirst super- 
‘mtendent and many teachers. deat 
‘and hearing, were brought in from 
the United States. In 1879 Robert 
‘Mathison was appointed superin- 
tendent and continued in office until 
1906, when he was succeeded by Dr. 
Charles B, Coughlin, ‘The latter 
directed the school until 1929. 

‘Throughout his superimtendency 
Mr. Mathison used and defended the 
“Combined System”. The only oral 
work altempled was a short period 
per day for articulation instruction 
for approximately 20% of the pupils. 
‘During the remainder of the day 
these pupils as well as the others 
were taught by signs. 

‘AS soon as Dr, Coughlln became 
superintendent he visited many 
schools in the United States, and 
discussed methods with W. i. 
Addison, Principal of the Glasgow 
‘Schoot for the Deaf: F. G. Harnes, 
‘Head Mater of the Homerton School 
for the Deaf, London and Dr, Kerr 
Love. Convinced that methods of 
changed he 
classes, 
where instruction for the full school- 
day was given by speech, lip-reading 
and writing, Year by year as new 
pupils were admitted more oral 
classes were established. 


“change in policy made necessary a 


careful selection of teachers, who 
Fequired training for this special 
work, Dr. Coughiln’s policy in re- 
commending teachers for appoint- 
ment was expressed at the Conven- 
tion of the Ontario Association of 
the Deaf in Brantford in 1922, He 
said, “I am filling all teacher 
vacancies with successful publie or 
separate school teachers,” 

‘The success of the new policy was 
demonstrated in 1914-when {he first 
pupils in the history of th& School 
were awarded High School Entrance 
certificates. Prom that time to the 
present High School Entrance classes 
have graduated almost annually. 


Reports of Mr. Mathison and Dr. 
Coughiin, 

Although the members of the 
Commission may not find time to 
read lengthy annual reports, I am 
submitting coples of the last annual 


or 21% | 


report of Mr. Mathison in 1906 and 
the first annual report of ‘Dr. 
Coughlin in 1907, The latter quotes 
from reports of (wo Britlsh com- 
missions that had investigated: the 
education of the deaf and had re- 
commended oral methods of in~ 
It was as representatives 
of one of these commissions that 


system. 


A. J. Story and Kerr Love, amongst 
others, “that oral education has be- 
come general.” On page 210 they 
say, “The deaf child cannot fulfill 
himself in any direction without the 
common means of communication, 
speech. Without the use of words 
thinking must be both hindered and 
Umited. A fundamental ales of all 
educational effort must be to pro- 
mote in the deaf child the under- 
standing and use of words, common 
symbols used by man in thinking 
and In communicating his thoughts.” 

On another page ts this sentence, 
“The mental development of even 
the most intelligent untaught deaf 
and dumb child is essentially re- 
tarded as a result of his lack of 
speech. Crude gestures and signs 
are clumsy symbols to manipulate 
and they express thought less exactly 
than words, Morever, they are not 
the symbols in common use. 

In 1937 the Medical Research 
Council published a report on Hear- 
ing and Speech in Deaf Children and 
fn 1038 the Board of Education 
published a report of a Committee of 
Inquiry regarding Children with 
Defective Hearing. One conclus~ 
jon given in the former report as 
that “Probably three quarters of the 
children in schools for the deaf 
would benefit, at least in speech, 
from the educational use of sound 
amplifiers, and many of them in 
several other ways as well.” The 
latter report contains a very signif- 
Icant statement regerding Ueachers, 
expressed as follows, — “To learn the 
alms and tendencies of modern ed- 
ucation in cultivating the mental. 
physical and social development of 
the whole child, the teacher should 
have gone through the usual course 
of training for elementary teach- 
ing and have had some experience, 
preferably not fess than two years, 
fn an elementary school.” 

‘The following excerpt from a 
letter, received from: the Department 
of Education of the Deaf, Man- 
chester, in November, 1943, indicates 
further our agreement with British: 
practices: ‘The Board of Educa- 
Uon does not permit candidates who 
are themselves deaf to take a course 
of training or to become teachers in 
schools for the deaf.” 

Tt has been our policy not only 
to beneMt from developments in 
sehools in the United States but 
more important to obtaln coples 
‘of all books, pamphlets and maga- 
zines which tell of progress in the 
education of the deat in Great 
Britain. For this reason the 
Ontarlo School may be said be more 
se 8 Brilsh than an American 


Some Comments Regarding Methods 
Gpeech and lip-reading are taught 
not only for articulation purposes 


but to help pupiis to master the 2 


English language, to think in words, 

If it were possible {t would be an 
advantage to have employees and 
pups use speech, lip-reading and 
‘writing In and out of school. As = 
practical approach to this problem 
all instruction in the classroom Le. 
five hours per day is glven by oral 
methods, with pupils free to se 
signs during the other hours of the 
day. Signing is aiso discouraged in 
the dining-room to train pupils in 
table manners and to guard their 
health. 
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‘The reasons for following 
policies are substantiated by the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent New 
dersey School for the Deaf.  Pres- 
Ident, American Convention of the 


International Congress on ‘Edu 
gation of the Deal, New ‘Jersey, Kine, 


“tn most of our schools the Gra! 


in social activities, in many of our 
schools, the children use signs Tt 
is well to encourage speech, Up-read- 
ing and the utilization of hearing, 
and to discourage the use of signs, 
but never to punish a deaf child for 
signing as that 1s oftenest the eas- 
fest, and perhaps, the only way for 
him to express ‘himself, although 
everytime an officer or’ a teacher 
signs to a deaf child, he robe him of 
an opportunity to learn English.” 

On the subject of the value of 
speech teaching, Superintendent 
John A. Gough. ‘of the Oklahoma 
Bchool for the Deaf, wrate in May, 
145: 

‘Admittedly understandable ar- 
ticutation Is one of the desirable re- 
sults of speech instruction: but it 
is by no means the only objective. 
Speech, even though of a low order 
of fluency supports and facilitates 
‘the acquisition of language, akill in 
reading, lp-reading and ‘spelling. 
Moreover, the very processes of 
thought ‘are interrelated with’ the 
development of speech.” 


tained the 
“The plan in vogue in the Min- 
nesota School for a number of years 


years.” 

In the Ontarlo School the pupils 
graduating In Grade 10 have reach- 
ed a standard comparable to grade 
13 in the Minnesota School as the 
first three years are preparatory and 
the fourth or fifth year Ls known as 
grade 1. 

In Kendall School, Washington, 
D.C. pupils are prepared for entrance 
Into Gallaudet College at Tenth 
Grade level or one year after they 
have completed the work of the 
Junlor High School. 3 


‘Views of Parents 
With very few ‘exceptions parents 
gak that. thelr children be ‘taught 
spect jp-reading. Very many 
‘of them have visited pure oral 
sehools such as The Central Institute 
for the Deaf St. Louis or have had 
correspondence with ‘The Volta 
Bureau, Wasngton, DC. or the 
John Tracy, Clinic, California, Most 
of them are appreciative of the 
made by thelr children in 
Belleville. It ls some satisfaction to 
know that one of our former teach: 
here after 


people. In Ontario's popu 
lation of 3. not more than 
2500 are deaf. On completing his 


education the deaf boy must return 
(Concluded cn Page 6) 
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More than elghty years ago that 
great professor of “elocution,” 
Melville Bell, made « system of writ 
ten symbols to facilitate ease and 
accuracy In speech-training. He 
called It “Visible Speech.” 

His son, the famous Alexander 
Graham Bell, used these symbols 
widely In teaching speech to the deaf, 
and particularly in training teachers. 
Nothing has ever-been found that 
‘was 50 helpful in conveying a clear 
understanding of the action of the 
speech organs<in producing intel- 
gible sounds. / 

‘The younger Bell also made ex- 
tensive experiments in the hope of 
inventing an electrical. appliance 
that would reproduce speech visually, 
thus enabling the deaf pupils in 
whom he was so much interested to 
see spoken language as rapidly and 
clearly as others heard it. He did not 
Succeed in making this instrument, 
but it waa from his effort in that 
direction that the telephone became 
reality. 

It 4s particularly interesting, and 
more than a little 1omantic, to hear 
‘that Just the other day, in the great 
laboratories of the telephone com- 

which bears his name, an in- 
atrument was born which may bring 
to reality Alexander Graham Hell's 
dream of speech that is truly visible. 
‘There was a demonstration of th 
Fey at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories on November ath, 
1945, following months of research 
and ‘study. 


“The deaf can read this languag 
said Howard W. Blakeslee in the 
‘Washington Post. “Persons, of 
normal hearing learn to read it 
about as fast aa a foreign language. 
‘The tubes also record this sound 
dangugge on paper in permanent 
form." 


‘Observers can see at a glance the 
character of the sound, whether 
‘speech, music, or nolse, A man who 
has been deaf since birth watched 
the changing patterns of light, and 
repeated aloud words which had 
been spoken by members of the au- 
dence. Women, who had been 


isible 


pr 
reading all his life, but in the ten 
months tn which he has been work- 
ing with ‘Visible Speech he has be~ 
came more profictent in his new 
vocabulary than in lip reading. 


“A Jess obvious problem, but a 
more serious one to the deaf person, 
4s learning to talk. All of us know 
how flat ts the tone of the seriously 
deaf person; unable to hear the 
finer shadings of nis own voice, he 
Is Ukely to speak in « monotone and 
often his volce {a distinctly unpleas~ 
ant. Totally deaf persons even 
have difficulty in being understood, 
‘This has proved # serious social 
handicap to the totally deaf, ‘The 
man who took part in the demon- 
stration haa greatly improved his 
lity to talk, and also to add em- 
otfonal color to his speech.” 

Just as a deaf person’ can be 
taught by Visible Speech, so can a 
normally hearing person be taught 
to pronounce words in an unfamiliar 
tanguage or dialect. ‘The differences 
of dialect are readily perceptible in 
Visible Speech patterns. After 
some of the trained women at the 
Laboratories had become proficient 
in "reading patterns of English, their 
mstructor found that when she 
spoke French, a language they did 
not know, they pronounced the 
French words understandably. 

‘The scientists at the Laboratories 
have not yet had an opportunity to 
work with young deaf children. 


“~ Z 


ing of languages, 

ing forward with keen interest,” 
said Dr, C. D. O'Connor, President 
of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, “to the outcome of studies 
to determine the value of this meth-. 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
by CAROLINE A. YALE 


Tin most schools for the deaf speech. 
charts known as the Northampton 
charts are used by teachers for in- 
structing the children in speech. 
‘These charts were prepared under 
the supervision of Dr. Caroline A. 
‘Yale, principal of the Clarke School, 
Northampton, for a great many 
years, After Dr. Yale had retired 
abe published n book “Years of 
Building” in 1931. . 

In the foreword to the book we 
are told that Miss Yale was 22 years 
of age when ahe Joined the staff of 
Clarke School, “She Joined the 
Brincipal, Miss Rogers, in “‘the novel 
experiment of teaching the deaf 
through speech and lip-reading”. 
At this thme schools for the deaf 
were taught by the manual method, 
consisting of signs and finger-spell- 
ing. The language of signs was often 
$0 obsctre in tts orlgiy ‘as to cease to 
be self-interpretative The follow- 
fitg 19 @ Hteral translation of the 
signs used in rendering the Lord's 
Prayer:—— 

Pather our Heaven in 

Name thine hallowed 

Kingdom thine come 

‘Will thine do 


Earth on, Heaven in, the same 


Dally bread give eat enough 
ur trespass forgive we others 
thelr trespasses forgive the same 


Kingdom thine, power thine, 
Glory thine, forever. 
Amen, 


“This transiation was made by an 
ardent advocate and experienced 
user of this method.” 

“While by this method thought 
might be communicated in pictorial 


form there was nothing in it to aid * 


in the definite acquisition of tang- 
wage.” A 

“When Miss Rogers chose the oral 
method she became its plonter tea- 
cher in the United States.” 

In the early years of the Clarke 
School many visitors were anxious to 
see the resulta of the new methods, 
‘One of these was Dr. Crouter, a for- 
mer Canadian, who was superin- 
tendent of the Mount Airy School, 
Philadelphia. At first Dr. Crouter 
was critical but later became an 
enthusiastic supporter of the oral 
method. At the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Clarke 
Behool he sald; 


verted man.” 
Dr. Crouter also stated tn the later 
years of his Ife: "All that any meth 


Dr. Crouter’s judgment was based 
on sctual experience of long years 
under each method. 

‘The Conference of Principals met 
at the Clarke School and Miss Yale 
‘When the 


than ever before, only four, out of 
our eleven teachers had been here 
more than two years, and two of 
them Jess than six months. Tt had 
been remarked that our pupils use 
simple language. This 1s precisely 
what we desire. We wish them to 
understand difficult language. but 
we discourage every attempt to use 
the bombastic style. 
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“COMBINED METHOD” , 
Possibly some day edusators of 
deaf children will dircontinile the use 
of terms that no longer have any 
meaning and /in thelr place sub- 
stitute words’ that can be clearly 
defined, ‘Combined method” is 
‘used with a variety of interpreta- 
tons, according to the writer's 
viewpoint. An article appearing 
in a recent number of an Ameri- 
can school péper contains this 
sentence,-The majority of American 
schools “adopted this. “combined 
method” which simply means that 
the method of instruction ts varied 
according to the capabilities of the 
child." all schools for the deaf, 
including day-schools can“ciaim to 
be “combined schools” if the above 


educators. 

more specific in their use of “com- 
bined method or system” as quoted 
in my brief, presented to the Royal 
Commission on Education and 
printed in Tue Canadian. The 


Superintendent of the Hartford 
School of that day was very explicit 
in saying, ‘The method described 
as the “combined system” is that tn 
which all the pupils have their 
general education carried on through 
the medium of signs the manual 
alphabet and writing, while such 
puplis as show aptness in acquiring 
articulation and Up-reading are 


+ taught these as special branches of 


instruction,” 

‘The “combined method or system” 
as fefined by Dr, Edward Miner 
Gallaudet and the Superintendent 
of.the Hartford School was used in 
the Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
before 1906 and it is this “system or 
method” that two or three leaders of 
‘the Ontario Association of the Deaf 
want restored in Ontario to-day. 
‘The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf de- 
bated these terms at some length in 
1936 and decided to discontinue 
classifying schools ur | oral, OF 
combined, thus the 


recognizing 
* varied interpretations given to the 


word “combined.” 

One of the exceptianal schools 
for the deat In the United States Is 
the Rochester School. It is exception- 
al in that signs are not permitted 


‘The late Dr. T. C. Forrester had 
‘been superintendent of the Rochester 
School for twenty-five years when 
‘he retired in 1943, At the time of 
his death a few months later, Dr, 
‘Harris Taylor, one of the greatest of 
‘American educators of the deaf and 
Jormerly superintendent of the Lex- 
ington Avenue School, New York. 
paid tribute to-Dr. Forrester in an 
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said of him,— “That be 
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_ methods and gave an unbiased opin 


THE, MANUAL ALPHABET 01 
FINGER SPELLING * 


A former superintendent of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf stated 
‘on one occasion that the manual al- 
phabet for communication 


prove this assertion, or, even to dem- 
‘onstrate, that, considering 

well as accuracy It is as fast 
ing. The slowness is due 
finger-spelling hin the 


“ing person what is produced in signs 


and finger-spelling. In fact many 


Learning finger-spelling that the 
operator may be proficient in It 
requires a long time and much prac- 
Uce. Like all such processes the art 


-can be retained only by constant use. 


‘Knowing this it ls difficult to under- 
stand anyone advocating the com- 
pulsory of finger-spelling 
fo hearing children, most of whom 
will ‘never have occasion to use ft, 
And yet the following was published 
Tecently in several school papers: 

“If both deaf and hearing children 
can be compelled to learn reading, 
writing and arithmetic, it seems 
equally togieal to that they 
should be taught « common medium 
of communication, i-e, finger-spell- 
ing, Certainly, the ‘deat have a. 
perfect right to ‘seek legislation to- 
ward that end." 

More than 400.000 children at- 
tended--the elementary schools in 
‘Ontario in -1042-43, In the same 
year fewer than 400 deaf children 
‘attended schools or classes for the 
deaf, In other words we are asked 
to believe that It is educationally 
Bossible to teach 1000 hearing child- 
ren the manual alphabet in case 
they may come in contact with one 
deaf child, Or, more bluntly, it is 
suggested that 400,000 hearing child~ 
Ten be taught the manual alphabet 


which few of them will have occa-. 


sion to use. 

‘The article to which’ I have re- 
ferred was written for readers in the 
‘United States but I have used Ont- 
ario statistica to show how impoasi- 
ble of secomplishment much a 
proposal is. It is based on the old 
fallacy.that hearing people can be 
educated to fit into a deaf world. 
‘The only practical approach to the 
education of the deafils to teach the 
child that he may be prepared to 
live wth hearing people and to use 
the means of communication faml- 
Mar to them, 


eieeeek 


their Joos to attend a 
umament in Akron, Bowling Bee 
in Chicago, a softball game in tint, 


‘and shin 
digs in Buffalo and ‘o! 
‘was s0 noticeable the question came 


Many had no experience with 
aiscipline during normal 
had they the money to make 
curstons to points of interest. With 
the high wartime wages and without 


hind sight and this had been driven 
home at the beginning of the war it 
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and girls his advice should be 


A VISITOR FROM SWEDEN 


‘The Volta Bureau enjoyed a recent 
vist froma distinguished 


the deaf and the hard 


from her pen, “Deafness and It's 
Prevention.” She has:continued her 
association with the work of schools 
for the deaf and societies for the 
hard of hearing, even though ahe has 
been engaged recently en- 
trely in war, work, 


‘The Swedsh laws governing the’ 


education of the deaf, says Dr. Hen- 
ning, were entirely reorganized tn 
1938, when education was made com- 
pullsory at the age of 7. Por children 
younger than 7 there arp two private 
schools, one in Stackholm and the 
other in Gotenburg. These, operating 
with some assistance from the gov- 
ernment, accept pupils as young 23 
3, both as residential and day pupils, 

At the age of 7 all deaf pupils go 
‘@ the government schools, af which 
there are now four. If they prove to 
be “average” deaf children, they con- 
tinue thelr education there for eight 
yeart, and are then transferred to 
vocational school, where they re- 
main four more years or until they 
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Urelessly across wide, stretches 
open water makes a ‘very thrilling 
picture. Once again we mre grate- 
ful to Mr, Ward. (C. A. ED 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE IN A 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


By JAMES ARTHUR WEAVER 
The Deaf Child's Handicap 


‘There are very few outside the 
comparatively small group of 
those actively engaged in the 
care, supervision, education and 
training of deaf children’ who 
are aware of the tremendous 
handicap under which the deaf 
lve, It ts hard for a hearing 
person to realize what deafness 
really means or to form any idea 
fa to the effort that a deat child 
must make to get an education. 

Well-informed persons, tem- 
porarlly interested in some part- 
feular case may have o-vague 
understanding that deaf child- 
Ten are taught to speak and read 
the lips. ‘Ihey sometimes in- 
quire whether we use the “lip- 
language"—whatever that may 
mean to them—or whether we 
use signs. They are often un- 
aware of the fact that total, and 
to some extent partial, deafness 
in a child of tender years de- 
prives him of the chance to learn 
hig mother tongue, and that 
‘deatness Is the cause of his in- 
ability to speak. When the 
man insthe street hears that 
such children are taught to 
speak he does not realize that 
speech does not necessarily mean 
the ability to use language. 
‘There is a vast difference bet- 
ween the two terms, speech and 
Yanguage. As'the Inte Mr. A. J. 


~ Story mentioned some years ago, 


a fine distinction occurs in Gen- 


+ esls II:7: “Let us go down and 


there confound thelr language 
that they may not understand 
one another's speech.” 


Speech and Language 

It is extremely difficult for the 
Jayman to understand that when 
deaf children have, with much 
painstaking etTort, been taught 
to speak and to pronounce the 
words and sentences of a com- 
paratively simple book, it does 
not necessarily follow that they 
comprehend the meaning of 
what they have read. And un- 
fortunately. It ts not the outsider 
atone who fails to grasp the full 
significance bf this fact, but 
astonishing as it appears to 
some of us, actual examples of 
this basic Ignorance are to be 
found in the ranks of those con- 
nected with the education of the 
deaf, The erroneous Idea pre- 
valls’ that language follows 
speech as naturally as daylight 
succeeds darkness, so that if we 
eon only find a way to perfect 
the sneech of deaf children, all 
perriers will be swept away and 
the goal will be won, Some mis- 
taken enthusiasts seem to be 
only partly aware of the truth 
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that the acquisition of speech 1s 
only a means to an end, a me- 
dium of communication, and 
that it Is only by skilful gul- 
dance and persevering effort 
over a long period that a work- 
ing knowledge of language is 
obtainable. 


We have gone far in building 
up the efficiency of our schools 
for the deaf. Far higher stand- 
ards of qualification are now de- 
manded, and only those who can 
present evidence of educational 
fitness can hope to become tea- 
chers. This is as it should be. 
But no one, no matter how high 
his or her academic achieve- 
ments, can be expected to make 
a success as a teacher of the deat 
without a thorough knowledge 
rnd understanding of a deat 
child's limitations and special 
reeds. 


‘The Deaf Child's Special Needs 


During recent years a good 
many of the developments of 
modgrn thought in the educa- 
tlon of normal hearing children 
have been accepted and adopted 
In schools for the deaf. Parti- 
cularly, welcome additions have 
been made in the form of at- 
tractively iMlustrated reading. 
history. and geograpahy books, 
and more suitable arithmetics. 
Standardized tests have become 
common practice in all schools 
for the deaf and enable us to 
make, at least to some extent. 
comparisons between the achle- 
vements fof deaf and those of 
hearing ghildren. Modern meth- 
ods and“exerelses in the teach- 
Ing and practice of English have 


been adopted in many schools. 


‘These lessons and work sheets 
provide useful and profitable 
occupation for hard of hearing 
puplls who, after failing to make 
satisfactory progress in the 
public schools, find a place In a 
school for the deaf. But, 
gonerally speaking, quite a 
number of the exercises In 
English intended for use in the 
public schools, however well they 
may serve thelr purposes there. 
are of little use to the majority 
of pupils tn a school for the deaf, 
for the simple Feason that deat 
children’s needs are far diffe- 
rent from those of the hearing. 
Many of these exercises are 
meaningless to the deaf, be- 
cause they drill on mistakes that 
would never occur to a deaf 
child, such as differences bet- 
ween “their” and = “the 
“to, “two” and “too”: and other 
homophonous words that do not 
seem at all alike to the deaf. On 
the other hand, they omit en- 
urely practice in simple sentence 
structure and Idiomatic use of 
phrases and tense forms such as 
the deaf must have. 


It is possible thatin our eager- 


ness to be progressive and to 
coordinate our special branch of 
education as closely as possible 
with that of normal children, we 
may have made the mistake of 
going a little too far In that 
direction and losing sight of our 
objective. The attempt to fol- 
low too closely the public school 
curriculum may sometimes be 


detrimental to,a deaf child's real 
progress, and,this is particularly 
true in this all-important sub- 


Ject of language. 

We have been accustomed to 
follow as far as possible the an- 
alogy of the young hearing child 
in the early stages of instruction, 
but we soon reach a point be- 
yond which the conditions are 
altogether different. The sense 
of hearing admits a child to a 
vast range of though and langu- 
age. He Is constantly In touch 
with verbal expression, Langu- 
age Is presented to his mind as 
athe necessity for its use arises. 
‘The easy and the difficult. the 
simple and the compound, the 
concrete and the abstract the 
actual and the figurtive, are. as 
it were, indiscriminately thrown 
at the child’s mind. What he can 
assimilate stays, and what he 
cannot, falls back, to be gather- 
ed up and thrown again. He un- 
consciously does a great deal of 
ssscclating. comparing and con- 
trasting, and long before he Is of 
school age he acquires an exten- 
sive command of language. BY 
the time the hearing child enters 
school he is in possession of all 
the materials necessary to make 
a beginning Jn reading and En- 
glish. 


Lag in Reading Ability 

Some ten or twelve years ago. 
at a conference of superinten- 
dents and principals of schools 
for the deaf, the question arose 
as to the cause of an apparent 
lack of progress, pgrticularly in 
language, by pupils who, on ac- 
count of their age and time un- 
der instruction, should be eli~ 
gible for promotion to the upper 
grades. The discusston that fol~ 
lowed conveyed the impression 
that such a condition was by no 
means rare, The reason for this 
falling off was finally attributed 
to the delay in starting primary 
children to read. Experimental 
work in teaching young deat 
children to read had, at the time, 
already begun. Some promis- 
ing results had been obtained, 
and 1t was believed that the 
development of the children's 
ability to read would give a new 
impetus to their progress in 
language. . 


The freer adoption of the 
written and printed word which 
had long been delayed by mis- 
taken fears as to the harm that 
would be done to the orally 
taught child in the primary 
stage of instruction has caused 
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more attention to be given to the 
subject of reading throughout 
all grades in our schools, 
has no doubt resulted in a 
greater reading ability and 
better comprehension of English. 
However, one should be careful 
not to accept scores made in 
tests as indices of the student's 
actual reading ability. While 
many, according to test result, 
scem to have a reading ability of, 
say, the sixth or seventh grade, 
they are in reality unable to use 
sixth or seventh grader readers, 
and much less sixth or seventa 
grade text books in history. geo- 
graphy, science. or other sub- 
jeets.-Reading ability is not 
merely the sum of special skills 
lending themselves to objective 
testing, such as size of vocabul- 
ary, understanding of a single 
sentence or a single short para- 
graph, but rather all this plus 
the ability to integrate the whole 
topic, and obtain a mentala pic- 
ture of the entire subject with= 
out too much attention to spe- 
cial details. But even granting 
that these improved methods in 
reading help the comprehension 
of English, it 1s fallacy to sup- 
pose that this in itself will Im- 
prove the’ power of expression. 
In other words. more reading 
will result im better reading. but 
cnly more and better use of 
Janguage will produce a greater 
ability on the part of the pupil 
to express himself in verbal 
English. 

Minimum Requirements In 

English 

Individual differences are Just 
as pronouced in deaf children 
as they are in hearing children, 
Some deaf pupils seem to possess 
special talents in absorbing 
language and learning to express 
themselves easily and idioma- 
tically. while others, in spite of 
application on their part and 
the best efforts on the part of 
the teacher. never gain more 
than mediocre use of english. 
Since a certain minimum com- 
mand of English is an absolute 
essential in a deaf person's ad- 
Justment to the economic world. 
the teaching of language re- 
mains a paramount question 
even after a student, for lack of 
academic improvement, has been 
transferred to the vocational 
department. 


The need for the deaf person 
seeking work to be able to under- 
and and use language in an 
intelligent manner 4s set forth 
in a.report by Margarette Helmle 
in@a recent issue of The Con- 
vention Vocational Bulletin: In 
speaking of the importance of 
being able to sell oneself, she 
say: 

When he (the deaf applicant 
for a job) goes for an Interview 
he must be able to talk about 
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DR. DRIGGS AND EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF 


Editor's Note— Dr. Frank M. 
Driggs, Superintendent of the 
Deaf and the Blind since 1901, 
and an educator of the deaf for 
the last fifty years has retired 
from the profession. The Golden 
“Anniversary Number of The 
‘Utah Eagle, January, 1940 con- 

ined many complimentary re~ 
ferences to Dr. Driggs’ work for 
the deaf. 

From a brief article “Dreams 
Do Come Tre” written by M. D. 
J. the following excerpts are 
taken: 

“Dr Driggs is recognized as a 
pioneer in the field of education. 
His pioneering spirit led him 
in the fight against the old 
terms; deaf mute, deat and 

_ dumb asylum and other archaic 
terms of reference to the deat 
and thelr schools, His staunch 
belief in the unlimited power of 
the human mind has made it 
possible: for him to carry on his 
fight for speech for deaf boys 
and gitls, Strangely enough. 

. there are those who have bellev- 
ed that speech for the deaf is im- 

. possible or impracticable. The 
courage of Dr. Driggs’ convic- 
tions has kept him working 
ceaselessly toward that goal 
‘of more speech and better Eng- 
lsh for the deat.” 

“Ploneers are always men of 
vision. When Dr Driggs met his 
first class of deaf students, not 

+ one of them could speak a word. 
Fifty years after that on his 
birthday, every child in his 
school sang. “Happy Bikthday to 
You.” No one connected with the 
Utah School fifty years before 
realized that such a change 
could take place. The young 
supervisor, Frank Driggs, re- 
cognizing the value of {he oral 
method as used in other schools, 
had his vision. Today every 
child in the Utah Schoot can ex- 

A press his wishes and feelings in 
good English.” 


‘The following paragraphs are 
taken from an article by Max. W. 
Woodbury, appearing in the 
same issue of The Utah Eagle: 
“My frst meeting withxSuperin- 
tendent Frank M. Driggs was in 
1902, at the close of his first 
year as head of the Utah School’ 
for the Deaf and the Blind, /~ 

“The means of communication 
at that time was chiefly manual. 
In chapel services signs were 
almost wholly used. At this 


-Driggs was proficient. He usually * 


spoke as he signed. I well 
remember when signs were ban- 
ned. It was mid-year of 1902-03 
that Mr. Driggs began advocat- 
Ing the use of speech, spelling, 
and ‘writing and the ellmination 
of signs. From"1903 until today, 
he Kas cach year become, If pos- 
sible, a stronger advocate of the 
use of pure English.” : 

“as the years have passed by 
he-has continued to advocate the 
entire elimination of the sign 
language in the classroom and 
as strongly has he urged the use 
of speech, spelling, and writing 
in the teaching of the deaf.” 

_— 

THE COGSWELL LETTERS 

One of the most interesting 
documents ever sent to this of- 
fice Is The Cogswell Letters. 


“ PAGINATION INCORRECT 
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Alice Cogswell, as all those in- 
terested in the education of the 
deaf know, was the daughter of 
Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, a widely 
known physician and surgeon of 
his time, but better known to- 
day as the father of a little deaf 
girl, whose affliction, the result 
‘of Cerebro-spinal meningitis (at 
that time called spotted fever) 
resulted in the founding of the 
first school for tne deaf in Am- 
erica, at Hartford, Connecticut. 


‘The plight of the attractive 
little Alice, the prominence of 
her father and his never ceasing 
efforts to arouse public interest 
in the establishment of a school 
for the deaf in this country, re- 
sulted in the choice of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, a young The- 
ological student, as the emissary 
of the founders of the school in 
England, Scotland, and France to 
learn all he might about the 
education of these handicapped 
children. It is interesting to 
know that only in Paris, from 
the Abbe Sicard successor of the 
Abbe de L'Epee was Gallaudet 
able to obtain the information 
he desired, as one of the Letters 
tells us: “There he. was more 
than rewarded for his previous 
lack of,success. . the Abbe took 
him in most cordially, soon he 
was attending all the classes.” 
And so, in 1816 The Hartford 
School was established. 


Besides formal E ducation, 
Alice also was assured of many 
helpful influences in the love of 
her family and the devotion of 
friends whose delightful letters 
are reproduced in this book. We 
quote one: 

My dear Alice, 4 

Tt grows dark, for the sun has 
gone to his bed, but the snow on 
the roofs of the houses gives me 
light to write -to you. School 
4s out and the fire ts out, the lit- 
tle girls are all gone home It 
will soon be very dark, but God 
looks through the darkness and 
takes care of the good and will 
not let any evil come to them 
while they sleep. Good’night. I 
love you. 

L. Huntley. 


‘This letter rom a teacher to 
a Httle deaf pupll 1s about as 
perfect as a letter could be. This 
was the age of letter writing, 
would that it could be revived 
and that our own deaf pupils 
might be benefitted by it, ac- 
quire a style from the letters of 


Mr. hearing friends, as we hope 


many do. 

Meanwhile - something very 
precious has been put in the 
hands of teachers of the deaf in 
this book, The Cogswell Letters. 
Tt is fitting that the volume 
should be produced by the print~ 
ing 'plant of the American School 
for, the DeaY at Hartford and 
that {t should be an outstanding 
plece of work. Surely we are in- 
debted to the superintendent, 
Mr. Edmund B. Boatner, for this 
contribution to the literature of 
the education of the deaf in Am- 
erican. 

— Le Couteulx Leader, Buffalo. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS OPEN TO 
CHICAGO DEAF 
Four High Sehobls for hear- 
ing pupils in Chi€ago have open- 
ed their doors to the “deaf: 


Patker+High, purely academic; 
Lane Technical 


High, for boys 
only: Washburne Trade and 
Flower Technical High for Girls. 


‘At the completion of the 
courses certificates are granted, 
not diplomas. Each student ts 
given a working certificate show- 
ing the subject, final grades, and 
number of hours he spent in 
each, as the unions require & 
minimum of a thousand. hours 
in certain trades, and even more 
in others. 


‘The pupils, mttend all shops 
with hearing ‘pupils under hear- 
ing teachers. The slow pupils 
and the poor speech readers are 
instructed by two trained tea- 
oners of the deaf. 

Trades taught at Washburne 
include Architectural Drawing, 
Commercial Ar t, Tailoring, 
Printing, Sheet metal, Wood 
Work. Electric and Commercial 
Course, for boys. Girls are en- 
rolled in Commercial, Cooking, 
Millinery Sewing and Tailoring 
and Commrrcial art. 

tg —Volta Review. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 
Oficial Announcement 
To the Deaf of America: 


‘The time has come’ when we 
must face the issue squarely and 
decide the question: 


Do we want deaf beggars in 
America and, because of them, a 
return of the impostor? 


Not so long ago, it was our 
proud boast: “The deaf do not 
beg.” This boast originated out 
of the fight ‘the deaf were mak- 
ing to drive out tmpostors who 
preyed on the public and brought 
discredit to the deaf. We as- 
sured the public that when @ 
person presented a card asking 
for help on the ground that he 
was “deaf and dumb” that act 
betrayed him as an impostor. 
‘The public was assured iikewise 
that the genuine deaf were too 
proud, too self respecting. to use 
the fact of their handicap as a 
means of arousing pity or of ex- 
tracting charity. 


A change has come over the 
spirit of our dream. 


Gangs of deaf peddlers are 
overrunning the country, under 
expert management. They de- 
cend upon a town with their 
manager, In a fine car. They 
scatter to ring door bells. They 
offer a card upon which is prin- 
ted “I am Deaf, Please help me.” 
They thrust out a miscellaneous 
assortment of small articles— 
shoestrings, needles, razor 
blades—they look expectant. 


If confronted by officers whose 
duty it 1s to enforce peddler- 
licensing laws they pretend ig- 
norance, grow tearful—and get 


away with it. The worst that . 


can happen is to be ordered out 
of town. They reassemble at 
the crew manager's car and set- 
Ue with him, keeping 30% of the 


“take” for their “work” as 
“salesman”. Then on to the 
next town. 


From all reports, most of these 
“salesmen” are young and ignor- 
ant. Those who explolt them 
seem to prefer grown “drop- 
outs" from the schools. Being 


supplied with names and addres. 
sea of likely prospects by confed- 
erates on the ground, they com~ 
munteate by mail, offering “work .\: 
as salesmen” and a chance to ° 
see the country. Later, they 
pick up recruits at some place 
agreed upon. Everything 1s pro- 
vided by the crew manager. in- 
cluding the printed card. 

One young man I know about 
took the card given him. worked 
half a day, then returned in dis- 
gust. The card asked for help 
because he was deaf, was mar- 
ried, had a family of children to 
support! 

‘These people who are exploit- 
ing the deaf (and they are not. 
all hearing people) are encoura- 
ging misrepresentation. ‘They 
are trading upon our common 
handicap instead of honestly of- 
fering something for sale, on its 
own merits. 

Just as surely as night follows 
day, they are paving the way for 
a return of the hearing-bum im- 
postor. For, ifitbecomes 
known that the deaf are milking 
the public profitably, the hear- 
ing bums will certainly horn in 
on this racket. - 

‘The honest pride and right- 
eous wrath of the organized deaf 
once caused them to work closely 
with the police to rid the country 
of racketeers who brought dis- 
eredit to all the deaf. The pre- 
sent situation calls for an out- 
pouring of this same righteous 
wrath and forthright action. 

‘The deaf peddier who trades 
upon his handicap discredits all 
the deaf. He should be made a- 
ware of: this in no uncertain 
manner, and taught to mend his 
ways. 2 

As for the “Big Shots” who are 
exploiting these boys and girls— 
we might, at least, take down the 
“Welcome” sign when they come 
to town. Reports reaching me 
indicate that they are being cor- 
dially treated, and even enter- 
tained at the homes of some of 
our leading deaf citizens, 

It is up to the deaf to stop this 
defaming practice by misguided 
deaf, and further, to be on the 
alert for the hearing bums and 
panhandlers who are certain to 
attempt a revival of the {mpos- 
tor racket. 

Get acquainted with your local 
police, and explain the situation 
to them. Ask that the pedder- 
Icensing laws be strictly enfor- 
ced against deaf and hearing 
alike. Have the editor of your 
local paper run a warning to 
eltizens to disregard any and all 
printed cards asking for help on 
account of the bearer’s deafness, 
to buy nothing out of pity which 
they do not need. ’ 

As long as this racket is pro- 
Atable it will flourlsh, When 
the racket becomes unprofitable 
At will fold up. 

Note:—Nothing in this com- 
munication ts intended to cast 
discredit upon those who make 
an honest living through legi- 
timate selling of desirable mer- 
chandise, 


TOM L. ANDERSON, President 
+ 
Bunged-up client: “I want to 


sue Jones for running me down 
with his car, but I'm afraid he 


Lawyer: “Oh, that’s all right. 
Ican use his car. 
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HEARING LOSS 

‘Taken from “The Colorado 

‘ March 1940 

A question often asked is how 
hard of hearing a child must be 
to be eligible to enter a school 
for the deat. There !s no exact 
answer to this question. A gen- 
eral answer would be that a loss 
of between thirty and forty per- 
cent usually handicaps a child 
so much that he will benefit by 
attending a school for the deaf. 

The individual differences of 
children makes a difference In 
deciding who needs to go to 
@ school for the deaf. A child 
who 1s bashful and does not 
watch the Ups of teachers and 
classmates and who does not ask 
questions may have a hearing 
loss of unly thirty percent and 
yet miss so much of explanations 
and recitations that he can not 
do satisfactory work in public 
school, Another child. who is 
aggressive, inquisitive and who 
demands explanations, may have 
a loss of thirty-five percent in 
hearing and yet do perfectly sat- 
isfactory work. Again, a child 
who has always been hard of 
hearing may have only twenty- 
five percent loss and yet be very 
badly in need of speech correc- 
tion work as he has never heard 
the softer speech sounds per- 
fectly and consequently talks as 
though he had a thick tongue. 

If the public school teacher 
who has one hard of hearing 
child in her class can give him 
8 Seat near her desk and can give 
him a lttle extra attention she 
may enable him to carry on his 
studles very well without going 
Jo a school for the deaf. Par- 
ents often cooperate by tutoring 
some at home. We are always 
glad when such arrangements 
can be made that the hard of 
hearing child can make satis- 
factory progress at home, as he 
keeps all the home contacts and 
learns to compete with normal 
children of his own age. 

When hearing loss handicaps 
a child and makes him feel that 
he Is a misfit in school, he ts 
usually quite happy ‘to enter a 
sehool for the deaf, where he's 
protected from ridicule and g!- 
yen sympathetic help in a small 
class where he can hope to lead 
the class in some subject once 
in a while. This feeling of de- 
feat often comes when the child 
has an increasing type of deaf- 
ness so that every year he hears 
a Uittle less, He should be given 
the benefit of a school for the 
deaf very early when a doctor 
predicts that his hearing will 
continue to become worse be- 
cause this gives him a chance 
to make adjustments and learn 
lip-reading before he loses all 
of his hearing. 
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JUGGED AGAIN 


Once more they have had to do 
it 


‘The amazing Harry Raymond 
Ayers has been sent up to the 
Colorado State penitentiary at 
Canon City for a stretch of 12 to 
14 years. Some old charges: 
Check forgery and confidence 
game. 


Ayers tried to cash a check on 


a Canon City bank forged with 
the name of E. W. Simpson of 
that city. Arrested, his record 
was gone into, which - covers 
stretches in Ilinols and Call- 
fornia penitentiaries, countless 
forgeries and swindles, most of 
his victims being his fellow deaf. 

We call Ayers amazing be- 
cause we have known him since 
he was a small boy and his 
school record revealed him to be 
nothing more than a “dim wit.” 
When he got out into the world 
to shift for himself his natural 
aversion to work asserted itself 
in the easier way of earning a 
living—swindling other people. 
Ayers’ mentality, however, is of 
such low calibre that it s amaz- 
ing he has been able to swindle 
80 many people. His astound- 
ing success In this‘line, covering 
criminal career of more than 
twenty years, can be accounted 
for only by the supposition that 
his numerous victims were e@: 
traordinarily dim of wit them- 
selves and gulliple to the last 
degree, or they couldn't have 
been swindled by such a low 
grade moron. 

‘This society has been called on 

time and again for Ayers’ record 
when he got into a jam. Often 
he has impersonated members 
of the society—although he was 
never a member of our order— 
and worked his game through 
his supposed position as 3 
member. 
“This should remind all mem- 
bers that they should demand 
evidence when they are -ap- 
proached by strangers claiming 
membership in the society. 


We are informed by Sheriff 


Ranson's office in Canon City 
that the U.S. Secret Service 
plans to file a “hold” order, and 
when ond if Aygys gels oUt at 
Canon City, he will be charged 
with the forgery of a W. B.A. 
check st Dallas, Texas, in Jan- 
uary of this year. 


So it looks as though we shall 
no’ have to dig up Ayers’ record 
again for some years to come, !f 
at all. —"The Frat.” 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE IN A 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


(Continued from Page 1) 


himself add what he knows and 
he must know how to answer 
questions. Whether he ‘talk’ 
about himself by means of writ- 
ten conversation or through 
speech and lip reading Js not the 
important tssue, although speech 
and the ability to read the lips 
grently helps the contact. . How- 
ever, the main need ts that he 
can and does express himself 
well, The more normal and in- 
telligent his conversation, the 
better selling Job he will do. An 
abiljty to read and write well and 
in a general conversation style 
ls imperative. The applicant 
should have a trade vocabulary 
so that he can talk intelligently 
about his work. He should know 
the names of machines and 
tools. Good written conver- 
sation alone can tell the com- 
plete story. If he ‘s fortunate 
enough to be a good oralist and 
lp reader. he has, of course, the 
additional help of a more normal 
way of exchanging Ideas. Ap- 
proximately seven thousand five 
hundred interviews with deat 


people bear out the fact that a 
large percentage of deaf people 
cannot converse well enough to 
get good results.” 


For come time past, the atten- 
Uon of the profession has been 
focused mainly on the partially 
deaf and the hard of hearing 
types of the deaf children who 
can benefit most from the use of 
hearing alds, Children with but. 
Uttle or no hearing—and they 
are the ones for whom special 
schools,for the deaf were prim- 
arily established—are gradually 
Josing out in the race for newer 
atid better methods, The same 
yardstick is applied to both the 
hard of hearing and the bona- 
fide deaf child and the latter, of 
course, does not measure up to 
his classmate who started out 
with a normal command of 
speech and English. The tea- 
cher becomes more interested in 
children with whom conversa- 
tion ts natural and easy. The 
curricullum ts geared up to the 
level of the hard of hearing 
child, and the deaf child, by 
comparison, appears to have a 
low mentality when. in reality, 
it may be just the opposite. 


Poor Language Comprehension 
Is Not Necessarily Duliness 


A long association with deaf 
children, particularly those of 
intermediate and advanced 
grades, has convinced the writer 
that a good many so-called dull 
pupils are not dull. They may 
have been slow, but they were 
capable of showing better results 
if they had been given a fair 
chance to develop their latent 
mental faculties and to use lan- 
guage more intelligently. 


‘One of the outstanding fea- 
tures that have come under the 
notice of the writer is the inabi- 
Uty of many deaf children to use 
correctly some of the fundamen- 
tal forms of language which, by 
reason of the time such pupils 
have been under Instruction, 
they are supposed to have mas- 
tered. This failing Is not to be 
accounted for by poor mentality, 
because the same children have 
been found capable of under- 
standing and retaining far more 
difficult forms, One ls forced. 
to the conclusion that such 
failures are not due entirely to 
insufficient drill in the use of 
these expressions, but to faulty 
presentation, and that the 
trouble might have been avolded 
it the principle had been sum- 
ciently well taught at the begin- 
ning. Defects of this nature are 
hard to eradicate, for they are 
usually of long standing, 


Another undesirable, but very 
common occurrence, is the me- 
chanteal way i which words 
and sentences are used, so that 
it 1s doubtful whether the lan- 
guage really expresses what the 
pupil wishes to say. In such 
cases there is scarcely any men- 
tal picture back of the language 
and the pupll is merely juggling 
with words, much in the same 
way as some pupils do with oper- 
ations in algebra that they do 
not understand. In other words, 
the language that is used shows 
Uttle or no thought behind it. 
It reminds one of the distraught 
Prince of Denmark who is asked 
by Polonius, “What do you read, 


my lord?” Hamlet's reply is 
“Words, words, words.” 


“Words, Words, Words” 


That 1s what many deaf 
children have been and are 
doing—reading and copying 
words, mechanically, and with 
but a vague perception in the 
mind's eye of what they really 
signify. This common fault of 
dealing with single words, pay- 
ing little or no attention to the 
structure of the sentence and 


‘the relation of the words to one 


another is responsible for much 
retardation, 


‘This reading of words, rather 
than phrases and sentences, 1s 
frequently the result of our em- 
rhasls on separate words in our 
teaching. ‘The .teacher uses a 
pointer and checks off each word 
Separately when she asks her 
class to read a sentence or 
paragaph on the board, It ts 
no wonder, therefore, that the 
pupils use their pencils oF 
fingers in reading printed mat- 
ter word by word. Careful. su- 
pervislon of the children’s silent 
teading 1s necessary to over- 
come this habit and make them 
read phrases and sentences as 
a whole, 


The lessons in the Croker- 
Jones “Language Stories and 
Drills” afford very good practice 
in English. but the good that 
such books can do may easily Be 
diminished by thoughtless, unin- 
telligent use of them. The 
same tendency to juggle with 
words and to mateh phrases in 
answering the questions exists 
here, and care must be taken to 
avoid such danger. The writer 
has great faith In the use of the 
wail slates on all suitable oc- 
casions. More satisfactory re~ 
sults, especially in new and 
unfamiliar exercises, have been 
obtained’ in this way. In using 
the’ Fourth Book ofthe Croker- 
Jones series, the exercises are 
worked on a slate, the pupils 
taking turns in writing the an- 
swers to tie questions, complet- 
Ing sentences, writing state- 
ments and performing all other 
operations as called for by the 
lesson, without having any 
chance to copy the matter di~ 
rectly from the book. Each 
pupil ts required to read care- 
duly what he 1s told to do before 
rising from his seat, then, leav- 
ing the lesson book on the desk, 
he goes to the slate and writes 
the answer. 7 


Letter Writing 


Among the vaitous ways and 
means adopted for the use and 
practice of written language the 
most outstanding are, of course. 
letter writing and composition. 
Letters that gre written as a 
matter of routine, whether they 
be of a social or business char- 
acter, are often a disappoint- 
nent to the teacher and Uttle 
interect to the pupil. It may be 
tll very well to teach the parts 
of a letter, to impress upon the 
pupil the importance of a cor- 
rect salutation and a sultable 
conclusion, with the necessary 
Getalls of paragraphing and 
Functuation and all the other 
qualities that a well-written let- 
ter should possess, but all these 
things, so important from the 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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! TEACHING LANGUAGE IN. A Incidental Teaching extensive usa in the early. stages bes able to demonstrate the ea 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF of instruction, and are of/equal, ning by examples. ‘The 
(Continued from Page 7) PAC aera of ‘tf not greater, importance in'the should be able to choose, without 
teanne point of view, may fail pupils interest in expressing OTe Advanced work, In every undue, hesitation correct. set- 
2 picture there is boun ere- ings:for the words and phrases 
to rouse the desta aa eae ‘verbal language Is 10 Presented some objech action, that she wishes to make clear. 
5 Re eaReeier iemot areal one.. opportunities | for | incidental Tore, saation atey cn Soe Who Is Sufficlent for These 
. that the letter failed, Nobody ‘teaching that occur in the dally By exercise of the imagination ‘Things? 
+ Syill ever fecelve it. Ithas been life of a residential school. Wi the amooge ant! tenses of the 
will ever regelve It. Te M@cereise ‘The school and its activities SA O"T SS Ceemotined in a fis one contemplates the mag- 
Tr sompliance with’ a request may be treated as a sort of mi- nitude of the work under con- 
‘fromthe teacher rather-than ‘crocosm as far as the applt- practical way and the puplls sieration, one might well ask: 
from the teacher rretariier, eation of language principles vig) to comprehend almost. o¢ “who ts’ suffclent for these 
from a desire oF abut Httie 1 concerned. It is useless to tne “ations, Fee se angee of fines?” The’ Answer Is: Cer- 
satisfaction to the pupil. But expect anyone to attempt ex- 3 (tainly not the teacher of langu- 


Ife which would otherwise re- 
when the fupll, of his own Pression, elther spoken or Writ~ iain obscure to the deaf child \gge, beat peme mara rir 


¥ ‘ mn, until he has something 
vautions mas iat i sans bat ae th sy, Whe the Oo be made plain by a picture. t4me each day. The responslbil- 


ene id be felt by every ‘per- 
12, “Wing the bits of more prominent occurrences, As iong os the pupll's atten 3 sHoul 

eae ie east he bas in mind, ask- sch as, special events and eele~ tion is confined to objects and jn” with whom the pupil comes 

ing questions: about people and Drations, assemblies, games, material things he gets along i sola een 

things he Is interested In, and entertainments, outings, visits fairly well, but when ho passes needs to be shared, not only by 

brings that letter to be correct- 0 museums and other places of on to the Jess concrete and ap- all the teachers in the ueademic 

ed by the teacher, the result 1s interest, as well as vacation proaches abstract situations. department, but also by the in- 

‘\ decidedly more satisfactory to doings, provide the widest scope there s a greater demand upon structors In arts and crafts, the 

~ both. for the practice and study of the abliities of both teacher and Supervisors. housemoshers, nut 

sein pair its-varlous forms, popil’ Deaf children think con- &*S auhletlc difectors and em- 

On ‘the other hand. it the yet the less important events, cretely, that Is, they have men- ployees. At the tme of engage: 
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‘ appointing: they are disastrous. opportunities as well. A ad greater fallacy could exist in a 
5 for in this way the pupil goes on event or gathering of ne school for the deat than to Im- 
perpetuating his errors. to which the attention of the troducing New Words * agine that the-teacher of langu~ 
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whol hoot bee: d, i“ age should be solely responsible 
Teach Common Things Tiay/tber mal ii seen % One of the most essential for thé pupil's understanding 


rid tivities Of-a seni € 2 tnings that the language teacher and use of English. 
tial school provide plenty of oe lesson given on the wall shouid know is the way to In- houl be 

a sete precept 8 Toguee ner puns to new and, Zangynde sould never bs con 
and practice of composition if F . unfamiliar words and phrases. t 
the teaches knows how 10 cake jgCeiinal composition, msn; The: usual resort ts to substitute hor “nc isthe expression 
eo owe advantage of them. There 1s Jyove are written and presented "7 Siteady known synonym fo oy Thought about all kinds of 
no need to go as far afield for io the teacher for reading and Tew word, One or two good oy, cianees— it should ipustitate 

material ‘as Japan or China or correction. The correction of fe a bed be 2G Parvor every Kise Of teaching, 
e land of the Eskimos, in- available for the more advancet < 
teresting and instructive though See ee aural pine pene pupils. ‘in: every classroom and Ara ERNE gveatingy Ob aeonEp: 
3 they may be. The fact ts there giling mistakes in giammar and PUPHS should be encouraged tO ere of English throughout the 
ig right at our very doors, vast spelling. and marking the faulty COMSut them. But it is a great schoo}. Every subject of instrue- 

amount of comparatively un- construction of sentences 11 stake to expect them to detlve tion, whether-In the actdemi 
known and yet neeessary mater-. means much more than. this, much Denefit from the diction: voca 8 


vocational or physteal r 
fal to which onr deaf children errection includes not only the “°Y before they have progressed department. nas a fanguage ‘ot 


need to be intgoduced and ; far enough in language to enable . 
mead, toe, inafoauced and techniallues, of srFapEeMeNt hom to use it intelligent. Tt yecognized. and every advantage 
ignore. Somebody has sald. positions, the Indication of- Of little use to those who are UN- taken of it. - Teachers of special 
aoe ne nisieprress) able to make the right selection sypjects should not only be re~ 
ise tion of ‘misleading statements, {0m Severdl different meanings quired to teach the content or 
sc Lie close about his feet. put also the clarifteation of con- ive ia mind. ‘The pupil is ape (ecunlaue of thelr own particu. 
paths " fused language and such alter- 4,° 2 pupil $s apt jar department, but also to teach 
‘That thought may well bg ap- ations andNmprovements as win ®.jMiss an fmportant polnt in a the language with which the 
piled to this particular work of express the idea the pupfl had in definition unless it is emphasized subject is associated, and to re- 
teaching language. If we want meaning of whatever concept DY the teacher, Attention must quire the pupils to pay atten 
to take up a project it is neither the pupil has trieg-t0 convey, and be drawn to the fact that in ton to the correct expression of 
necessary “nor desirable to go to supply the correct language. Teadig a paragraph. the mean~ what they know. Pupils must 
out of our way to beg, borrow, * Ing of a word or phrase may of- also have special practice in 
sollese together and clutter up ‘The most effective work in, ten be found in the context. reading matter pertaining to 
the ‘classroom with the para- spoken, as well as in written ,, that partleular subject. 
+ Phernalla of people of aitant language. could be done if the | The paucity of a deat chitd's Paes Snes 
-- Penis such dactivity, If ear teachers knowledge of and.asso- Voesbulary is rightly considered Language can be learned only 
ried out as tt Is in the public ciation with the pupit were clase On? of his greatest language by usage. and a deaf child's suc- 
schools by pupils themselves, Is enough to enable him to con- Handicaps. The mere number of cess in language depends upon 
very instructive and may have celve the Idea. that the pupil familiar words, however. ts not the amount-of language he uses. 
Ite’ plnce “in thelr. scheme of wishes fo express and to supply “PFoPer criterion of his vorabu- very opporninlty: wien Janey: 
cdutation, but there iy little or the needful language at the fy, Unfortunately, a deat 6e ould Be, used nnd isnot 
So sekeon for older deaf eniige psychological moment. ‘this child 1# stopped In bls reading yee oe ee a tof oehat 
e Fen chote mecgs areaatiydit. would perhaps be the ‘hearest PY.On Unfamiliar word, and pas- fen che ls consclous of what 
: ferent, to waste precious’ time approach that one could make, 56 0 word that he knows in its ihe. Wants L030 y, DUE UP tO-9. 68 
) on unessential ventures, ‘There under artificial conditions, to Primary meaning but which has tain point in his progress he has 
. a s plenty of material for much Whom images of absent objects an entirely different meaning ' Lind attention to how he is to 
Be Sate ole Gh and previous experiences appear (®, {he context at hand. Tn ee te en ee a 
Te ey ee ee cninges, at tie eall of words, ‘The lungu- other Words, ts nol only neces- Partie it ore wil forger the 
Seer ottotles. ee ery ees: aye that is the expression of the “SY t0 inerease his vocabulary to i mes eens 
language involved may be very Pupil’s own thought would be |P the number of words taught ee eee 
ee eee crdiaare toes fax more likely to remain a.perma- But,slso to expand the meanings wants to say so many times that 


A man’s best things are neag- 


simp ’ more’ likely 0 of words already known. he can express his thoughts 
Is Arequently unfamiliar 23 he Possessit without conscious attention to 
sive spirit is highly desirable in The Use of Pictures ‘The teacher will encourage the 06 “Arter he tas Teaghed fi 


pupif to go to the slate and write 28¢. After he has reached this 

our work, i may be well for us: Pictures ‘provide some of the down not only the word or Point, he begins to think in 

to remember the Apostolic In- most useful material Imagin~ phrasy that he wishes explained, words, and when he 1s able to do 
. “Prove all things; able for the an of language. but gio the sentence in which it ‘his. the goal Is in sight. 


hold fast that which is wood They have Qlways been put to ocedirs. and the teacher will then —The Volta Review. 
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ihe OB. teamt it is 
experience -we're interested in—next 
year—well—just keep an eye on us! 


2 
3 


‘May Joseph came through for 3 of 
(he baskets, Harriette Core netted 
the fourth.“ 


‘Along with several staff mi 
Senior girls, and J. Ruble, E. Bow- 


fighting “eight”. 

Ling up for the 0.8.9. included A. 
Cleland (Guard), . Berthiaume, 
D. O'Neill(Guard), 


‘As the game was held in our Drill 
Hall, al of the boys and girls of the 
OB,D. were on hand to cheer for the 
home team. Referees were: Miss 
‘Wiltge (Albert) and Miss Leverance 
(OBD) 

‘This game introduced a newcomer 
to the team—May Hedden—a speedy 
forward with » promising future. 

Febriary 6, 1948. OSD. & vs 
BCI—36 

OBD, Une-up: Jeanine Gravelle 
(playing forward for the first time 
on the team), May Hedden (Por- 
ward), May Joseph (Forward) H. 
Core (Forward), 5. Meta (Porward), 
A. Cleland (Guard), C, McArthur 
(Guard), A, Samus (Guard). 

‘Again, we noticed improvement in 

bouncing, and guarding. 
‘The quarter was 


C11. teams ran circles around each 
other to the tune of no foule-no 
baskets! Baskets were attributed to 
3, Gravelle (1), M. Hedden(1) and 
H. Core (2), BCL has invited the 


Pebruary 8, 1946—O8D. vs. Tren- 
ton, Score: 7—21. 

‘This game, was by far, the best in 
the series, Three minutes after the 
opening whistle, May Joseph scored 
fire point’ of the evening—a 
shot that brought cheers of 
ration from the crowd. Not 
{o,be daunted, Trenton recelved the 

and tore through our defense 
even the score a few minutes later, 


by T. P. Cavanagh 


Foliowing is a report on the win- 


Baby Boys—Group 1—1, Kenneth 
‘Yates, 2. Bruce Eynon 3. Larry Jake- 


man. 
Group 2--1," Robert Hill- 


man, 2. Glenn Hogedorn 3. Andre 
Bourget. 


Bishop 2. Marline Caldwell 3. Sharon 


“Kilbreath. 


—Group 2.—1, Joy Saunder- 
son 2, Marilyn Lawrence 3. Beth 
Gonneau. 

Juvenile Girls, (no skates) 1 length 
<i. Mearthur, 2. D. Robillard, 
3. MM. Potter. 

Juvenile Boys, (no skates) 1 length 
=1"G" Drury, 2. Wine Wilks, 3%. 


Bearson. 
Juvenile Girts, (with skates) 1 
2, Mew 


round—1. J. McPherson, 
Pherson, 3. M. Ganaky. 

Juventlo Bors, (with skates) 2 
rounds—t, E. Lealle, 2. A. Gravelle, 
3. ¥. Beauine. 

Intermediate Girls, (2 rounds)—1. 
J. Laidlaw, 2. E. Bowman, 3. BM. Hed: 
den. 

Intermediate Boys, (5 rounds)—1. 
J, Barron, 2. C. McKenzie, 3. A. 
Fields. 

Girls, (open) 1 round—t1. L. Vor- 
vis, 2. M. Bwayne, 3, Mo Heddea. 

Boys, (open) 1 round—1. J. Bar- 
ron, 2. A. Longarinl, 3. E. Pollard. 

Junler Girls, (2 rounds)—1. L 
Vorvis, 2. D. Henault, 3. R. Chupik. 

Junlor Bors, (3 rounds)—1. B. 
Steele, 2. J. Brenchley, 3. B. Spiker. 

Senlor Girls, (3 rounds)—1. A. 
Samus, 2. B. Waller, 3. M. Swayne, 


Barber). As a hobby Wallace in- 
terests himself in photography and 
enlargements. Wallace was married 
last October to Miss Plorence Dawe. 
Rey. Mr. Seymour, formerly of Belle- 
Ville, officiated at the ceremony. 


NEWS FROM LONDON 


OTTAWA NRWS 
Contributed by Steve Graslane 


at 


n= 
try. Jack Mcinulty of North: 


Mrs. Kenneth Scharfe (nee Mary 
Jane Yurek) 1s still working as = 
typist for the Government. Her 
husband ts employed at the Ottawa 
Aircraft Co. They have one son, & 
year and a half ola. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Haldaway 
(nee June Amold of Landon, Ont.) 
now live in Ottawa. ‘They have = 
Uttle “son, § months old. Larry 1s 
eublored ®t Ontario Hughes Owens 


only Alfred ‘Tomalin, formerly of 
wa. is now working In a facto 

im Detroit. Alfred married a Detroit 
girl two years ago. 


Charlie “Ukes softball and “during 
the summer he plays for the post~ 
gifice team against ten other Civil 
Service teams. 

Mrs. Clarence McPeake ince El- 
ganor Morrison) moved here from 
Toronto last year. Clarence has been 
employed at Mortimer Lid. as a 
Unotype operator. 

¥e mie. Steve Graziano has been. 
employed at Mortimer Ltd. as « 
brinter for the past four years. Rugby 
is his first love and he has turned out 
Tegularly with Ottawa Rough Riders 
in the Big Four League. 

Jean McLaren is a typist in the 
Government Army offices, 

Skiing is the major winter sport 
for the Deaf boys in the Ottawa 


The Ottawa Association of the 
Deaf and the Oitawa Deaf Mission 
are getting Into swing for another 
Dusy year of varied activities, - The 
Deaf Catholic Club opened for the 
farst time since last September. 

At time of writing a sleigh-riding 
Tiexets were femora iaomt at aa 

re sold out at 
carly date. = 
——— 
PETERBOROUGH NEWS 

Contributed by Frank Meyette 

The local deat club held a very 
enloyable St. Valentine's Party on 
Feb. 16. Thirty-three guests 
cluding visitors from Oshawa and 
Belleville attended Don. Corlett. a 
Dupil of the Belleville school, was one 
of the guests. Prank Meyette won the 
Jucky prize and other prizes were won 
by Messers. L. Sproule and D. Wal- 
dron of Oshawa and Q. Ball of Peter- 
borough and Joyce Brohn of Belle- 


James Clelland of Belleville visited 
in Pete h one week-end re- 
cently. 

‘Mr. Wallace Sloan of Galt was a 
Fecent visitor In town. 

Czhawa deat bowlers won a tour. 
hament from Peterborough and 
Belleville teams in » friendly game 
here recently, 
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Got a lefter and five cents from his 
mother. —Bobbie Stewart, 

Saturday morning I worked. I 
washed the sink Then we went 


Everyenight after school, Grant, 
Jarvis, Keith, Bobble, Irvin and T 
‘kate on the Tink. We play hockey 
too. Irvin bas a hockey stick. Jarvis 
hes a puck. Warren does not skate. 
He plays to the swings. 

Robert. Ebersole. 
We saw an owl. It was gray. It 
was in a tree, Aflerawhlle it flew to 
another tree. —Shirley Elliott. 
News 
his morning Mrx. Jakeman, Mr. 
Jakeman and Mr. Morrison came. 
Mrs, Jakeman brought Bobble a box 
from his mother, Oranges, bananas, 
gum, cookies and candy were in the 
box. Mrk-Jakeman telephoned Bob; 
ble's_ mother before she came to 
Belleville. Bobble knew Mrs. Jake- 
man because he had dinner at Mrs. 
~Jakeman’s home in the holidays. 
—Colleen Williams. 
News 
‘This morning it was very cold in 
Miss Meagher's classroom. We did 
‘pot stay there. We went to school in 
the Ubrary. It was warm there. We 
Uiked to go to school in the library. 
“Keith Dorschner. 
Saturday morning Doris swept the 
floor. I folded my pyjamas. 1 made 
the beds. Shirley read a book. Ircin 
washed the sink. Grant and Ke 
dusted. Robert swept the floor.” Bob- 
ble changed his clothes. Warren 
dusted. Jarvis read a book. 
Else Cushing. 
I did not go home for Christmas. 
I stayed it the O. S. D. Many other 
boys and girls stayed here too. Ganta, 
Glaus came to the 0. 8 D. He 
brought many ‘presents. We played 
many games. ‘We went to the movies. 
‘We had a good time. 
Grant Drury. 


Intermediate School 


(Mrs, A. Wannamaker) 
JA, Language 
Why J Like Autumn 


I Uke autumn very much because 
# the flowers and trees are very pretty 


then. The leaves are orange, 
yellow, green and red now. It is 
prettier than Spring because in 
Spring it often rains, In. Autumn 
the boys and girls play baseball, soft- 
ball, volleyball and other games. 
Squirrels are busy finding nuts to 
put in trees. People have many 
vegetables, fruits and things at 
home. “We have our Hallowe'en 
party in Autumn. We shall have 
lots of fun in Autumn. 

Gertrude McCourt. 


Our New Marton 
‘Mrs. Quinn is our new matron. 
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He went back to town. 
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gether. 


Note—A class composition by 3 
Woe Br. Buptie: 5, Cumerst J, Mates, 
M. Brant, 

E Pollard, P. ‘A. Leach, 
R, Bowes, 


‘Our Skating Party 


30 
P.M. on the 16th of Pebruary. All the 
Intermediate and Senior puplis 
on thelr skates except a few 
didn't have any skates. We skated 
‘around: several times. 
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Then, after we skated fo1 
one hour, we went 
of the school to take off 
-At 6.40 we went up to the 
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dor. The crater of the volcano looked 
black and ie shaped lke a bowl 

‘There was a railway with a train 
on It, along the edge of the moun- 
tains, 

‘The natives are different from the 
people in our country because 
often carry bundles on their 
and they walk with short, 
steps.“ “The picture showed 
picking some wool and dyeing it. 
‘They had a home-made spinning- 


weaving rugs and blankets. We 
saw Hamas carrying furniture and 
bundles on their backs. 
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built by 
pigeons in the walls of the palace 
in the city of Rome. Five white 
eggs were in it. Pour of them 


father pigeon wanted 
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‘Tinlest Pigeon” by Rilla M. Engle). 
—John Rolko. 3A. Sr. 


‘One day in the summertime, the « 


twin brothers,Johnny and Jimmy 
‘Sharron ran out of the Publie School 
and they seemed to be happy because 
the school was closing that: day. 
‘They found their pet dog under the 


the firemen worked. 
Okay! but bow about Patrick?” 
Johnny decided not to take Patrick 
with them but Jimmy was & tte 


‘They and Pat left home in the 
afternoon. They talked and ran 
after Pat. They stopped at the 
drug store where they smelled a 
Witdle smoke and Pat sneaked away 
into the alley. After while they 
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medium of communications, The 
-Protestant pupils have had the 
ministers of their respective church- 
8 to instruct them. Rev. Mr. Spar- 
Lng of Christ Church, Church of 
England. Rev. Mr. Houston of Taber- 
nacle United Church. Rey. Mr. Amos 


of Bridge Street United Church and 
Rev, Mr. 


in’ appropriate “aahlon “and fers 
and Ivy edged the stage. 

Mr. W. 3. Morrison, Miss C, Ford 
and the president, Miss B. O'Connor, 
Tecelved the members ‘and thelr 


the eve was devol ag 
tha evening, wae ted to bridge 


layed recorded | nelections were en- 


was wided for lancing 
followed the cards” Coe WHICH 


‘The four pages xp- 
pearing in this issue as a supple- 
ment were printed In June. 1041, a 
short time before the school was 
moved to Belleville, 
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VIEW OF THE GIRLS’ RESIDENCE 


Director of Professional ‘Training 
Department of Education 
= Ontario = 


‘The Education of the Deaf 

‘There 1s general agreement among 
educationalists, including teachers of 
the deaf that formal education has 
for its purpose the training of the 
individual to live effectively in the 
community, Conflicting views among 
educators of the deaf, while ap- 


fering conceptions of what constl- 
tutes a community and can only be 
understood, and it ls to be hoped 
harmonized, through an apprecia- 
ton of thelr origin. 

‘When forma! education of the deaf 
was first undertaken about the mid- 
dle of the last century, the deaf were 
virtually members of two communt- 


‘The first schools for the deat on 
this continent were established and 
conducted in sccord with this bi- 
communal concept of living. A fow 
special trades were taught narrowly 
tut intensively, Class instruction 
was carried on by means of sims. 
Reading and writing were acquired 
to bridge the gap with the hearing 
world and were learned alowly and 
laboriously after much the same 
faahion a8 6 hearing student now 
studies Greek or any other unspoken 
language. The approved minimum 
age of admission was ten, below 
which age it was considered that a 
pupll could not profitably undertake 


either. vocational treining or the’ 
grammatical 


may be considered the culmination 
of this type of education. Though 
ot an accredited university this 
institution has authority to grant 
degrees and has strong connections 
particularly in the’ southern and 
western states, the residential schools 
of which areas have many of ite 
graduates on their staffs. 


‘The introduction and development 
of the arts of Up-readng and speech 
production during the latter half of 


utilie successfully a minimum 
degree of residual hearing and those 
Who having lost their hearing after 

y acquired speech and 
vocabulary found themselves able 
with the ald of lp-reading to 
communicate with the hearing, 
‘These two*groups tended to with- 
draw from the society and the 
assoctations of the deaf and to follow 
‘® normal mode of life. 


Progress among the profoundly 
deaf who lose their hearing before 
they have acquired speech and vo- 
ties Sate a oa 

ERS ies 

to lack of vocabulary, find comm- 
munication with the hearing some- 
what confusing and fatiguing, and 
experience thelr greatest satistac- 
on in company with other deaf 
where See is readily 
carried on by means of signing, In- 
creasing 


~ * 


Sates 


iWork with hearing children and 


are slowly but steadily dimi- 
“the numbers in the third 


exponents 
methods of education is in reality = 
conflict between the exponents of 
two modes of living The advocates 
of one mode seek to perpetuate the 
semi-segregated state of the deaf 
with its accompanying sssocations, 
insurance societies churches and 
{olated educational Institutions. It 
4s worthy of note that representatives 
of this body are almost invariably 
officials or members of organizations 
which are threatened with extinction 
by change. Exponents of the other 
thode of living endeavour to remove 
barriers of {solation and to include 
the deafened in the normal social 
set-up. This group comprises 
parents of deaf children who by 
persistent effort have compelled 
‘school boards all across the can 
tinent to establish day classes for 
the deaf tn the ordinary schools and 
whooe chief complaint concerning 
the resgential school has been 
directed against its isolating effect 
upon pupils; the employers of the 
deaf who appreciate the value of 
any increased posuibility of commun: 
Ication: and teachers of the deaf who 
are acquainted with results obtained 
by the oral method of instruction 
It ls to be noted that these teachers 
are all regularly qualified, have vol- 
untarily ‘undertaken this type of 
work, and that their livelihood unlike 
that of deaf teachers is not imperiled 
by change. 


Tn England where no elaborate 
social organizations among the deat 
had ever been instituted the changes 
from the manual to the oral method 
of “instruction and in cities of size 
from residential schools to day clasa- 
es were brought about speedily, unt- 
vermally and with Uttle incident. In 
the United States Gallaudet Goltege, 
residential schools largely staffed by 
graduates from Gallaudet together 
with the officials of numerous or- 
ganizations among the deaf have bi 
terly resisted these changes during 
half a century. Credit and praise 13 
not here being denied those men wha 
tn the utmost of good faith and with 
veal and enterprise founded societies 
and institutions for the deaf ac- 


Deaf, Belleville, was modified as 
result of the visit of three English 
educators of the deaf invited to re~ 


the Canadian situation so long as 
that confllct exists, 

‘The new concept of living had far 
reaching effects on the education of 
the deaf. Signing !s.the normal 
method of communication among 


and may be a detriment. in the 
‘sequisition of language. Were the 
live in colonies elther actual 


: 


‘of communication but would suffer 
severe cultural restrictions and 
would require lUalson officers to 
establish contact with the hearing 


world. 

Finger spelling on the other hand 
4s a cort of telegraphy in which words 
fare spelled letter by letter with finger 


cture and facility in using words as 
gadgets of thinking.  Signers think 
(nm mental images; finger spellers 


Is as difficult to acquire as lp-read- 
ing (though less difficult than 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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VISIT OF THE EWINGS TO 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Irene R. Ewing, 0. B. E., M.Se., 
and Alex. W. G. Ewing, M.A, Ph. 
D., will visit the United States 
and Canada this spring and 
summer. Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 
have been connected with the 
University of Manchester, Eng- 
land, for many years, as 
lecturers on the education of 
the deat. 

In 1980 each published a book, 
- the former on Aphasia in Chil- 
dren and the latter on Lipreading 
and Hearing Aids. They were 
joint authors of “the Handicap 
‘of Deafness"; published in 1938. 

Educators of the deat in the 
‘United Btates and Canada will 
welcome these outstanding lead- 
ers to this continent. 

“In the Volta Review it is stat 
ed that Dr. and Mrs. Ewing will 
arrive about the middle of April 
and will lecture in various parts 
of the United States under the 
sponsorship of the American 

tion to Promote the 
‘Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
They will also give lectures to 
hers attending the Summer 
Meeting of the Association in 
New York from June 24th to June 
28th. The sessions will beheld at 
the Lexington Avenue School for 
the Deaf and [unter College. 
New York, 

‘We expect that Dr. and Mrs, 
Ewing will visit the Ontarlo 
Behool for the Deaf in Sept- 
ember. Details will’be announced 
later, 

. _ In the various centres Dr. and 
Mrs, Ewing will offer a series of 
four lectures as follows: 

‘The Ascertainment of Deaf- 
ness in Children of Pre-School 


Age. 

Home Training for Deaf “Un- 
derfives”; Development of Lip- 
Reading and Conservation of the 
Natural Voice of Infancy. 

+ Aurlcular Training and Its 
Relation to the Oral Method of 
‘Teaching the Deaf. 

‘The Combination of Lip Read- 
ing with the Use of Hearing Alds. 

It ts understood also that Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewing will display in 
connection with their lectures a 
new film on the\ educational 


treatment of deatness. at Man- 
chester University and. the, 
Royal Schools for the Deaf, 


Dr. and Mrs. Ewing come to 
the United States from Englarid 
bringing with them the wealth 
of thelr twenty-seven years of 
combined experience in the feld 
of education for the deaf. Their 
particular interest and care in 
tlie problems of speech teach- 
ing, Up-reading, acoustic train- 
ing and aphasia have been to 
‘approach these subjects in an 
objective and scientific manner. 
‘The result of which. careful 
study and research manifested 
itself in their valuable Mterary’ 
contribution, The Handicap of 
Deafness, a work widely’ read 
and appreciated by the teachers 
of our country. . 

‘Mrs. Ewing in the year 1919 
became the first lecturer to take 
charge of the special department 
for the education of the deaf at 
the University. of Manchester. In 
1932 because of her extraordin- 


ary skill in the training of teach- * 


ers Mrs, Ewing was appointed by 
the University to serve as the 
“Ellis Liwd Jones Reader in the 
Education of-the Deaf.” She was 
the first woman to be 80 ap- 
pointed at Manchester.-In the 
following year, Mrs. Ewing was 
again honored by the University 
by being awarded the honorary 
degree of Master of Science in 
recognition of her experimental 
work with residual hearing and 
her development of new ,tech- 
niques in lip-reading and in 
speech Instruction, ~ 

‘Alex. Ewing tn 1921 completed 
his training as a teacher for the 
deaf at the University of Man- 
chester receiving the University 
Certificate for Teachers of the 
Deaf and also the University 
Teachers’ Diploma (1st Class). 
He then taught at the Edin- 
burgh, Royal Institution for the 
Deaf for one year after which 
he resigned and returned 
Manchester. It was at this times 
that he'married Mrs. Ewing. Re- 
turning to the University, Ewing 
studled the problein of asphasia 
in children for a period of five 
years. On the basis of this ex- 
tensive ‘study he developed his 
thesis and in 1930 he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Dr. Ewing was 
subsequently appointed by the 
Council of the University of 
Manchester to serve as an Hon- 
orary’ Special Lecturer in the 
Department for Training Tea- 
chers of the Deaf. 

‘Thus he has continued in the 
field of educational research to 
seek out the answers to some of 
the many problems that perplex 
teachers of the deaf, 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewings’ co- 
operative spirit and zeal for 
‘the common cause of educar 
Hon for the deaf have made all 
teachers their beneficlaries. To 
meet them personally and to 
hear them speak will be an in- 
valuable experience for all who 
have the good fortune. 

Among the published, mono- 
graphs and books of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing are the following: 

Lip-reading, I R Ewing, 
Manchester University Press, 
1930, 
ining for Mentally 


Spec! 
Defective Children, I. R, Ewing, 


‘ficulties with 


Schools Union, 1931. 

Speech Defects, 1. R. Ewing, 

Schéols Journal, June 1032. 

Aphasia in Children, A. W. G. 
Ewing, Oxford University Press, 
1930, 

High Frequency Deafness, A. 
‘W. G, Ewing, Physical Society of 
London, 1931. 

‘The Problem of the Partially 
Deaf, A. W. G. Ewing, Conference 
of Educational Associations, 
1933. | 

Partial- Deafness Among 
School) Children and Adoles- 
seats, A. WG. Ewing, Paper at 

e Annual Conference of the 
British Medical Ass'n. Bourne- 
mouth, 1934. 

Auditory Fatigue and Adap- 
tion, A. W. G. Ewing and T. 8. 
Littler, British Journal of Psy- 
chology, Jan. 1935. 

Hearing Alds in Schools for 

the Deaf, A. W. G. and I. R. 
Ewing, Report of National Con- 
ference of Teachers of the Deaf, 
1934. 
* The Value of Partial and Resl- 
dual Hearing, A. W. G. and I. R. 
Ewing, Conference of Teachers 
of the Deaf, Melbourne, Austra- 
Ma, 1935, 

‘The Handicap of Deafness, A. 
W. G, and I. R. Ewing, Long- 
mans, Green and “Company, 
London, 1938: 

—Just Once a Month, 


MANITOBA SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF 
‘The Minster of Education for 
the Province of Manitoba, Hon- 
ourable J. C, Dryden, has an- 


nounced that the former resi-. 


dential schoo! for the deaf, used 
by the military authorities dur- 
ing the war will, In the future, 
be used os a Normal School. The 


deaf children of the Province. 


will attend day-classes or be 
sent'to the Saskatchewan School 
tor the Deaf in Saskatoon. 

‘The School for the Deaf, Win- 
nipeg, was built in 1922. The en- 
rolment in 1940 was 152, includ- 
ing pupils from the Province of 
Alberta, who’ are now attending 
the MacKay School in Montreal. 

According to the 141 census 
the population of Manitoba was 
729,744 of whom 290,540 live in 
the City of Winnipeg. The next 
largest centre is Brandon, with 
@ population of 17,883. The same 
census gave the population of 
other provinces as follows: 
Alberta, 796,169; British Colum- 
bia, 617,861; Saskatchewan, 895, 
902; Ontario, 3,787,655. 

‘The Province of British Co- 
lumbia maintains a combined 
residential school for the deaf 
and the blind. 


HOW OTHER SCHOOLS SAY IT 

AU schools for the deaf have 
the same problems. Below ts 
article from the “Kansas B8tar, 
publication of the Kansas School 
for the Deaf, relating their dif- 
“Packages and 


Money." 


“This year has brought to our” 


attention more than in previous 
yeers the large amount of food 
sent by parents to children in 
school. This, in addition to the 
‘unwise purchase by the students 
of food in local stores. has creat- 
ed a problem. One would think 


Nise! ‘our dining rooms are unable 
to. provide proper food for aa 
children, Of course proper food 
4g provided, and enough of it; but 
when children come to riteals~ 
with stomachs already filled 
with cake, doughnuts, cookies 
and candy, there ts little deaire 
to eat the kind of food that they 
should have. As a result some 
children become ill, and others 
become lazy and indifferent: to 
school work, © 
-"We believe parents want to 
do the right thing. Believing this, 
we urgently request that instead 
of sending food to the children 
that games, picture books, or 
other items be sent that are not 
food. We urge that the children 
not have so much spending. 
money unless the money Is.to be 
Invested in war savings stamps. 
“Unless there is a great re- 
duction in the amount of food 
sent the children, we ahall-be 
forced to refuse delivery of it 
for the best interests of the 
children themselves, Please 
understand that we don't object | 
to a box once In a while, if the 
intervals are several weeks long. 
“Our responsibility 1s to keep 
the children healthy and active 
so that the maximum benefit 
can be gotten from the school 
work. We are sure the parents 
wish ‘to cooperate in this re- 
sponsibility.” 
Rochester Advocate. 


FILMS 

‘The senlor boys of the Agri- 
cultural, Carpentry and Printing. 
Clasoes saw twoifilms on Match 
6th “Simple Machines" was a 
film which illustrated the use of 
Jevers and pulleys. “Sience and 
Agriculture” showed the growth 
of the soybean and the various. 
processes in making plastics. 
from it For the Graduating 


“class and the Entrance class the 


longer film, “Finding Your Life's 
Work" was very helpful. 

We wish to thank Mr, J, Hun- 
ter. General Films Ltd, 
showing these films, 


SOME RECENT VISITORS 
TO 0.S.D. 

Dr, H. E. Amoss, Director of 
Professional Training made his 
annual inspection of the OSD. 
during the week of February 
25th. He was accompanied by 
‘Mr, Rivers B.A ,B, Paed, recent- 
Iv apponited Assistant to the 
Director of Professional Train- 
ing. 

Mrs, O. Palmer, of the staff 
of the Guidance Branch, De- 
partment of Education visited 
our school recently. Mrs. Palmer 
was very much interested in 
the work being ‘done here and 
made some very helpful, sug- 
gestions in regard to material 
that might be used in the Guid- 
ance program of the school. 

Mr. J, A, Ballie. representative 
of the Canadian Linotype ac- 
companted by Mr. P. H. Burke, 
superintendent of the Ottawa 
bg visited the School March 


My. R. D. Keefe B, A., Dir- 
ector of School Attendance for 
the Province of Ontario visited 
our School recently and saw 
some of the work being done in 
various parte of the cchool. 


for © 
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_Junior School 


Miss Narse's Class 

Miss Nurse bought jacks for 
me. ‘They cost fifteen cents. 
Peter D. and I played jacks yes- 
terday after school. ‘The score 
‘was 65 to 41. I didn't win, We had 
a good time. —Billy Habkirk. 
We went to Miss Cass’ room. 
‘We saw a muskrat. A boy pett- 
ed tt, Miss Nurse was sorry for it 
because it was frightened. It 
liked potatoes, carrots, cabbage 
and water. It can swim in’the 

marsh. It bit Miss Cass’ hand. 
—Irene F. Laney. 
‘Yesterday after school I ran to 
the house. I put on my snowsutt. 
I played outside: Margaret K. 
and I playetl with my jacks. We 
played with my small ball. I ran. 
I played in the house. Margaret 
Gansky and I played with my 
Jacks. —Joyce Rath. 
Last Sunday afternoon we 
went for a long walk. We saw a 
+ dead cat and dog. The dog was 
killed by the train. We saw three 
collies on farms.. I found a new 
rubber boot I came back to the 
boys’ residence. Fernand B. and 
I played hockey. —Peter DeRose. 
March 28 will be my-birth- 
day, I shall be 11 years old. 
My mother sent $4.00 to Miss 
Nurse for a party. She will 

come to see me perhaps. 

—Mary Chong. 
We made a doll’s house. It 
Is pretty. We made ilving- 
room and dining-room furn- 
iture. We shall make bed-room, 
bath-room and kitchen furni- 
ture.  —Dorothy McArthur. 


I got a letter and one dollar 
from home last week. Miss 
Nurse bought jacks for me. I 
have a mew baby nephew. 
Mother will send me a box. 

—Claudette Gravelle, 


Last Saturday afternoon I 
changed my clothes,  After- 
wards I went to the movies at 
the Belle. I saw “Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes,” I liked 
the show very much. 

—Peter Klym. 

‘March 6 was my birthgay. 1 
am 12 years old. Weé*had a 
party. We played musical 
chairs. Joyce MePhearson won. 
‘We played miusicat chairs again. 
Claudette Gravelle won. 1 
didn't win. We played other 
games. We: tried to drop 
clothes pins into a bottle. Billy 
won. He got five pins. We 
had a good time. My birth- 
day cake was square. It was 
beautiful. It had white and 
orange icing. I blew out the 
candles the first time, We had 
birthday cake, cheese and 
crackers, potato chips, oranges 
and peanuts. We had choco- 
late milk to drink. Mary Chong 
gave us ‘chocolates. I gave 
Bway some of my chocolates. 
‘We had a good time. 

Eleanor Prokopski. 

This morning Miss Ford told 
Miss Nurse that Mrs. Simpson 
had a baby girl. She was born 
yesterday morning. I was very 
surprised. We don't know her 
name. © —Joyce McPhearson. 


Yesterday afternoon I went 
down town with Miss Burnside. 
She bought new rubbers for me. 
‘They cost 68 cents. —Jim Harris, 

My Mother toid me that Ron- 
ald McPhail is going to the Tren- 
ton alr port and he is coming to 
see me. —David Elliot. 

I got a letter from my sister. 
Mary told me that she will be 
married in April. She told me 
that she will send me snaps of 
the wedding. Another sister, 
Irene, has a new baby girl. Her 
name Js Jacqueline Anne Kru- 
ick. —Marid Micetick. 


Miss O'Connor's Class 
News March 12, 1946. 
Yesterday afternoon Miss 
O'Connor took our pictures. We 
read our books “Fun in Story.” 
+After school I saw a robin. We 
played. I saw many boys tap 
some trees.. We went to supper. 
Last night we sald our prayers. 
‘We went to bed. This morning 
we came to school. We went 
to rhythm. Robert got a letter. 
—Joe Cassar. 
Shopping March 4, 1946. 
Yesterday afternoon Miss 
O'Connor gave me fifty cents. 
After school I went down town 
in the bus, We went to Wool- 
worth’s. I looked and looked. 
I bought a book. two pencils and 
a box of Hicorice We went to 
Kresge's. I bought cherry 
drops and a nail file. We went 
to Lattimer’s. Thad ice-cream. 
I drank a glass of'water. Miss 
O'Connor went home. I rode 

to the OSD. in the bus. 

—Mary O'Neill 
"March 12, 1946. 
Miss O'Connor told us that 
Mrs. Simpson has a baby girl We 
are happy. I want to see the 
baby. —Robert Hill 


A Party 
Tuesday night many boys and 
girls went to a party at the 
Baptist Church. We played many 
games. We saw movies. I liked 
them. We had a lunch, I had 
ice-cream. buns. cookies. and 
cocoa. We came to OSD. In the 
bus. [had a good time. 

—Mary Penfold. 

I got some money from mother. 
Miss O'Connor hought me two 
bars, a package of aromints, 

five lleorice pipes, and a paper. 
—Maldwyn Jennings. 

My Birthday 

‘Thursday, January 24, was my 
birthday. I was nine. I got many 
presents and cards for my birth- 
day. I got a dress. three coat 
hangers. two packages of gum. 
three bars, a pink bow, a pair 
of stockings, a ring. a bottle of 


perfume, bath powder, a skipping” 


rope, a purse, underwear, o 
handkerchief, curlers, a book. 
skis and poles, I went down town 
with Mlss O'Connor Monday 
afternoon, January 28. We 
bought carrots, celery, cheese. 
oranges and serviettes. My 
mother sent a package of cookies 
and son? candles for the party. 
‘Nancy came to the party. We 
played pin the tail on the Don- 
key and Chinese Checkers. We 
had a good time —Dlane Moon. 
News March 12, 1946. 
Saturday morning my father 
came to see me. I was surprised. 
I changed my clothes. 1 skated. 
Father took my picture, We 


walked down town. We went 
to a cafe. Saturday afternoon we 
‘bought a school book, a rubber 
arid candy. We went to a cafe for 
supper. Saturday night we went 
to the movies at the McCarthy. 
Thad.a bottle of coke. 

Sunday morning we went to & 
cafe for breakfast. Sunday after- 
noon we came to the O.8.D. in 
the bus. We had our supper. 
Father went to the train in a 
tax, —Donald Patterson, 


February 27, 1946. 

Yesterday afternoon we saw 
three parties. We had atreat 
We had raisin bread and butter. 
‘We were happy. We kissed Miss 
O'Connor. We had a good time. 
—Burton Foster. 

March 12, 1946. 

Saturday afternoon we went to 
the movies at the Belle. We saw 
“Our Vines have Tender Grapes”. 
It was good. I like the little boy 
and girl. Wilmot Scott 
March 12. 1946, 

Mr. and Mrs, Wall came to 
OSD. They dre deaf. Mr. Wall 
came to O.8.D. to school a long 
time age. Mrs. Wall went to 
school in Detroit. They talk and 
Upread. —Myrtle Flett. 
News March 4. 1946 
We hada treat Miss O'Connor 
gave us oranges. I like my or- 
ange. After schoo! I fell on the 
ice. We had our supper. Friday 
night I had a bath. We went to 
bed. ~-Margaret Potter. 


Miss Evan's Class 

Saturday morning I ate my 
breakfast. Arlen and I went for 
a walk, Mother and I went down 
town. I went to the store. I 
bought eggs, celery, *wo tarts, 
soup. jello, tomatoes, bread and 
bananas. Saturday afternoon I 
went to the movies at the Belle. 
—Maxine Wadsworth. 
Before my birthday Miss Evans 
and I went down: town on the 
first bus. We bought celery, 
carrots, radishes. crackers and 
cheese, candies, suckers, a birth- 
day cake, oranges. serviettes 
and paper cups Miss Evans and 
I went Into the restaurant. We 
ate Ice cream. My party was 
upstairs because the painters 

were painting our classroom, 
—Doreen Brown. 


On Thursday we wrote a 
story. We made litle candy 
baskets for Billy's birthday 
party, Miss Evans welghed and 
measured us. I welghed 74 lbs. 

—Joan Guest, 


December, January and Feb- 
ruary are winter months, In 
winter there Is snow. Some 
girls and boys throw many snow- 
balls and some make snow-men. 
Vivian has a sleigh. Joan has 
a toboggan. Joan Guest, Joan 
Peterman, Maxine and Billy 
have skates, Billy plays hockey. 
In winter it ts very cold, We 
have to wear overshoes, mitts 
and many clothes. Christmas 
comes in winter. 

—Joyce McMahon, 

In March wé are keeping a 
weather chart. We mark the 
chart every morning. We say 
if it is windy. cloudy. fair, snow- 
ing or raining. —Vivian Curtis. 

Saturday morning it snowed. 
I did not like the snow. I helped 
in the residence. I put the dirty 


clothes into a bag. These went 
to the laundry to get washed. I 
helped to clean the floor in the 
residence. —Eunice Richardson. 
On February 18 we went to the 
rink. We had ice races. All the 
girls and boys came. The tea- 
chers came too. Some of the 
teachers helped to get the girls 
and boys ready to race. The little 
girls and boys did not skate, 
‘They ran, Many of them fed. 
Margaret won a race. She wore 
skates, The big girls and boys 
skated next. We had a good 
Ume, Joan Peterman 
Yesterday after school the 
boys tapped the maple trees. 
These trees are on our school 
grounds. After a while they will 
get some sap. Last night it rain- 
ed. The boys covered the pails so 
the water did not get into the 
sap. —Tommle Waller. 
Billy got a box from his two 
sisters. Their names are Jean. 
and Dolores. He got some chaco- 
late. cookies and a bag of marsh- 
mallows, He gave us each a cook- 
fe and a marshmallow. We 
-thanked him. He was very kind 
and unselfish. 
—Margaret Gansky. 
Mrs. Fairman and Doreen 
went for the mail. Joan G. got a 
letter from home. Her mother 
was sick two days last week. Her 
famlly have a new dog. She Is 5 
weeks old. Her name ts Tiny. 
Her~mother will take Tiny to 
the hospital to see Jean. March 
11 was Joan's father's birthday. 
Her mother will send her some 
candies. —Marion Smith, 
Saturday afternoon I cleaned 
my shoes. I changed my clothes. 
I went to the movies with Miss 
Emmons and the boys. We went 
to the Belle. We saw “Our Vines 
have Tender Grapes”. Sunday 
afternoon I went for a walk 
with Mr. Cavanagh and the boys. 
We played on the ice in the 
ditches. The ice broke. We step- 
ped into the water. 
—Billy Hemphill. 


Miss Rutherford’s Class 

Herbert was very pleased 
with his new tricycle. He 
gave all the boys and girls a 
ride on it. F 

Robert Ilkes to go for a walk 
after school. The nextday he 
tells ux about all the things he 
saw. * 

Eugene feeds our goldfish, 
He knows just how much to 
give them every day. 

Carole liked the box that her 
mother sent her. She gave all 
the boys and girls a treat from 


sits 


Gordon does very neat print- 
ing. He can send a letter home 
to mother now. 

Billy had visitors this week. 
Mother, father and grandma 
came to see him Billy enjoyed 
thelr visit very much. He 
went down town in the car. 

Austin likes to learn about 
animals. He finds antmal 
pictures in our books and puts 
their names on the blackboard, 

Catherine enjoys all the 
letters ‘and boxes from home. 
She likes to get snapshots of 
mother, father, Marie and Bob. 

Bryan plays outside after 
school every day. He likes to 
run and jump and play games. 
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Intermediate School 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(MRS, A. WANNAMAKER) * 


‘Tim, the Puppy: fin Bone 
‘There were once three dogs. 
‘They were Rover, Jerry and 


‘dog. Jerry was an Irish terrier 
and Tim was 2 puppy. They 
were friends and always had @ 
good time together. 

One day Rover went down 
town to see his master. He 
went into. the butcher shop. 
His master thought Rover was 
very hungry so he gave him-a 
bone, Rover was -very proud 
and walked stright home with 
itin his mouth. He was trott- 
ing down the street when Jerry 
and Tim saw Rover coming. 
Jerry thought,he would like to 
play with Rover but Rover did 
not’ want .to ‘play. Rover 
wanted to bury his bone near 
his house. Jerry wanted to eat 
the bone so he tried to take 
the bone and run away from 
Rover. Rover felt angry with him 
He-dropped his bone on the side- 
walk ang they began to fight. 
‘Tim was watching them because 
he wanted to have the bone 
and eat it too. He picked it up 
in his mouth. when Rover 

dropped it. Tim was very 
proud and he thought he was 
‘as big as Rover. Jerry and Rover 
were ashamed of themselves 
when they stopped fighting 
because they had no bone. 
—Gertrude McCourt. 


Books That I Have Read 
One Friday in January Mrs. 
‘Wannamaker took me. down 
town in her car to the library. 
‘While she got me-a card I chose 
my books, They were “The 
Knights of the Round Table” 
which tells about some adven- 
tures of King Arthur and his 
* knights; (of, Joseph. of Ar- 
imathaea‘and the Holy Grail 
and short stories about Merlin 
the Magician, | 
‘The other book was “Tom 
Brown's School Days” and tells 
about an English boy who went 
to Rugby. Two weeks after.that 
I went in the bus with Mrs. 
Wannamaker and Elaine Garnett 
to the Ubrary. T helped Elaine 
and then chose “Jane Eyre” and 
“Johnny Appleseed”. I had seen 
Jane Eyre in the movies at 
home. It was about an orphan 
girl who went to a house to be 
@ governess and who married 
her employer afterwards. Johnny 
Apfieseed 1s about a pioneer 
who planted apple trees along 
the Ohio for other people. 
Flaine’s book was about the 
other adventures of Jack and 
the Beanstalk. We went another 
week and Elaine got, “Wirtna- 
bojo, the Maker of Life ” and 
I got “Captains Courageous 
tories told by uncle 
Remus.” Elaine’s was an Indian 
story and mine was about a 
rich boy who learned to obey 
others and stories about an- 
jmals which an old negro told 
to a little boy. Another time we 


went and Elaine got “Horns 
and Antlers.” and a story about 
“Jesus",.I got “Heidi” and 
“Under Greek Skies.” 

“Held” ts about a Swiss or- 
phan who always brought hap- 
piness to people and who always 
wanted to help her grandmother. 


“Under Greek Skies” is a book 


more books.  —Flora Clark. 
—3-A. Int 
A Brave Dog 


Once there was’ a little girl 
named Sylvia. She was six years 
of age. She had a Newfoundland 
dog named Major. She lived in 
Newfoundland with her father 
oa mother. Her father was @ 


jerman. 

‘One day Sylvia was playing 
with Major near the shore. 
Major liked her very much and 
she liked him too. Sylvia went 
to the shore, and Major followed 
her. She looked for her father to 
come home in his boat. She wait- 
ed for him, Sylvia was looking at 
the,water. She fell off the dock 
into the sea. Major looked at her 
in the watet. She couldn't swim. 
He jumped from the rock and 
swam. The water was very deep. 
Major caught her dress and 


swam to the shore and put her J 


on the rocks. He barked and 
barked. No one heard him bark- 
ing. ‘Then he pulled her home 
and scratched at the door. Her 
mother heard someone at the 
door. She opened the door, she 
was very surprised. Her mother 
carried her to her room and gave 
her food. She phoned the doc- 
tor to come over. 


When her father came home Pt 


her mother and father were 


very proud of Major because he. 


saved her from the water. She 
didn't drown, Her mother gave 
him some meat. Major was very 
happy too. —Ellen Zwaryck. 3A. 


An Honest Boy 
One day Tommy was playing 
on the street (fear the grocery 
store. He was throwing stones. 
After a while he was cardess 
and broke the window of 
grocer's store. He could have 
run away because the grocer did 
not see him. He didn’t run away 
because he wanted to be honest. 
So he went and told the grocer 
that he broke the window. He 
couldn't pay for the window be- 
cause he had no money. He told 
the grocer that he would work 
after school to pay for the win- 
dow. The grocer gave him a 
job in the store. Tommy work- 
ed very hard and he soon paid 
for the window. The grocer 
liked him very much and gave 
him a steady job. 
—Albert Bourget 3-A. Int. 


* Tommy's Honesty 

One day Tommy was playing 
on the street very carelessly. He 
was throwing stones and broke 
the grocery window. The grocer 
was very angry. Tommy ran 
away without letting the grocer 
see him. 

Atfer awhile: Tommy came 
back to the grocery store and 
told the grocer that he broke 
the window. He was honest. He 
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very proud and happy. 
and Rover were sad when 
they stopped fighting. They 
felt foolish too because Tim ran 
away with the bone 

—Frances Gregory. 3-A. 


j 


The, Boy Who Would Not Obey 
One day it was raining very. 


walked in the water and his feet 
got all wet. The next day Teddy 
was very sick. He stayed in bed 
all day. He had to take some bad 
medicine. Ruth obeyed her 
mother and she did not walk in 
the water, She was not sick. 


bedy~ —Harold Meany. 2-A. 
r 


‘ Rag’s Bath 

Rags was a little brown and 
white terrier. He had short hair 
and a short tail. He liked to play 
in the water. Sometimes he got 
very dirty. Then John washed 
him In the tub. Rags did not lke 
to be washed. He tried to run 
‘away every time John washed 
him. One afternoon he went 
away to play in the woods. He 
got his feet very dirty. He got 
the floor all dirty. John’s mother 
was very cross..She told John to 
bath him. Rags tried to run away 
when he saw John putting water 
in the tub. John caught him 
and tied him to the table leg. 

Rags looked unhappy. 
Gerald Russell. 2-A. Int. 

How Dan Saved the Boat 

Don was a little boy. He was 
about five years old. He had a 
big dog whose name Dan. 
Don played with Dan ory day. 
‘One day Don took his new sail 
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baby pigs. A‘man was brushing 
the cow's hair. We saw two big. 
three 


re 
pulled them off. We saw a hole 
in the hay. The cows ate the hay. 
Class exercise: Jeanne Lashuk, 
Lazarewich Jacob 


Christian, William Kurylo, Wil- 
liam Stewart, Billy Miller, Roy 
Ayling.  —1-Voeational Int. 


* Rabbits 

Rabbits are litte animals. 
Sometime they live in a hole in 
the ground. Sometimes they 
live under bushes in the flelds 
and the woods. They have long 
ears. They have short tails, 
They are covered with very 
soft fur. They are gray and 
white in summer. In winter 
sometimes they. are light brown. 
‘They lke to eat cabbage, car- 
rots, lettuce, grass and apples. 
‘They are afraid of foxes, wolves, 
dogs, cats and people. ‘Hunters 
sometimes shoot them, They 

are good to eat 
—Jimmie McAlpine. 1-A. 


How Dan Saved the Boat 

Once there was a little boy. 
His name was Bob. Bob had a 
big black and white dog. The 
dog's name was Dan, Bob had & 
Little boat. 

One day Bob went to the lake 
to sail his boat. After a while the 
wind blew the boat and it went 
sailing far away. The boat was 
behind some rocks, Bob couldn’t 
get It. He was very sad. Then he 
told Dan to go and get the boat. 
Dan jumped in the lake and got 
the boat. Then Dan came back 
and gave the boat to Bob. Dan 
was happy and went to his 
kennel and ate a bone. 

Blaine Garnett. 1-A. 


Tose a game 
achedule, could not win a play- 
game. 


otf . ‘The “Atoms” proved 
far too strong with perfect team 
work. ‘The forward lne of Don 


Corlett, Howard Lines & Douglas 
“Butch” Smith were perfect in 
passing plays, Borden Schultz 
‘and Orville Woodrow on defense 
broke up many plays. If any- 
body did get by these two, they 
would meet a strong barrier in 
John Rolko, goalkeeper. It was 
‘these six men playing perfect 
hockey that won the Champion- 
ship. kj 

In the Intermediate League. 

we have a team that was 
‘undefeated during the schedule, 
but failed to win a play-off 
game. This was James Driscoll's 
“gamsons” who seemed to be 
sure winners but Eugene Cayer’s 
“Voltos” would not give in that 
easily. Eugene, Bruce, MacCrin- 
dle, and Elvin’ Wilson carried 
the puck very well to win the 
Championship for the “Voltos”. 
Of course they were more fhan 
well. assisted by defencemen 
Harold Meany and, George 
Sedgewick and goal kéeper Ross 
‘Willson. ; 

‘The winners: ‘of the Senior 
‘and Intermediate leagues, will 
be presented with Champion- 
ship crests. 

‘The well played games, and 
spirit shown this year should 
bring our school back In leagues 
against other boys next year. 
Lat's hope s0 at least. 


In two exhibition 185 
‘against a team of boys; from 
College Hill of Belleville, our 
boys more than gave a good ac- 
count of themselves. The first 
game was won by the OSD. boys 
by the score of 3 to 1. Don Cor- 
lett, Howard Lines and James 
Barron scored the goals for the 
OD. In the second game these 

same three boys scored & goal 
aplece along with Bo Tonkin 
acoring his first goal of the ser- 
ies. Final score 0.8.D.—4, College 
Hili—1. In both of these games 
the defense of Jack Brenchley, 
Buddy Bteele and Alfred Fields 
‘was exceptionally good, Also the 
playing of John Rolko in goal 
‘was well worth watching, 


In basketball the boys were 
not so lucky. In their first organ- 
ized game against other boya, the 
OBD. boys were defeated 24-6. 
‘They played a team composed of 
older, more-experienced boys, 
who.served in the Canadian Navy 
during the war. As I played for 
the Navy, I know the score does 
not show the fighting spirit 
aliown by the O 8.D. boys. 


"The boys are looking forward 
to having a teacher of sports 
and athletics as the girls have 


now. “Welcome back” Mr.“ 


Rickaby. 


Alumni News 


NEWS, FROM’ KITCHENER 
Contributed by Nicholas Wojcik 


Ye scribe received a letter re- 
cently from Harry Husak of Red 
Lake, Ontario, giving an inter- 
eating account of his doings in 
the North Country. Harry Is em~ 
ployed by the Department of 
Mines and Forests os a car- 
penter. Last December he spent 
three weeks in Port Arthur and 
Fort William and while there he: 
saw Teddy George and Donald 
McKenzie, Teddy works in the 
Fort William McKellar hospital. 


On March 9th, Mr. and Bérs. 
Arthur McShane (nt 
Donald) with thelr Nftle son 
went to Hamilton by bus to visit 
Mrs, McShane’s family. Nelson 
‘Wedge accom} them. On 
March 10 the McShane's little 
son wes christened “Patrick 
Arthur.” * 


We are glad to hear that Elwyn 
Knowles of St, Mary's has re- 
covered from his recent oper- 
ation and expects to go back to 
work some day soon. 


Mr, and Mrs, Russell Manning 
of Toronto were visitors at Mrs. 
‘Manning's home in Kitchener 
when her brother returned from 
overseas recently. 


Mr, and Mrs. Francis Hickman 
“Hickman” 


live. in Kitchener. Mr. 

was educated In the Flint Schoo! 
for the Deaf. Mrs. Hickman for- 
merly Pola Prus, received her 
education at, the OSD. They 
have a little baby, born Nov. 16. 


‘We hear that Jack Harrison of 
Brantford has gone back to his 
old Job with the Sterling Action 
and Keys company after his 
work in the war plant was fin- 
ished. Norman Sero has been a 
faithful worker in this plant for 
over ten years. 


On March 10 Mr. and Mrs. N. 
‘Worcik were delighted to have 
‘a group of. old friends call on 
them. Mr. and Mrs. L. Ball, Miss 
Maureen Stewart, Mr. Wallace 
Sloan and Mr. William Green- 
‘wood, all of Galt, paid us a visit. 
‘A pleasant evening was spent 
im conversation about the old 
school days and other topics of 
mutual interest, 


—+— 
NEWS FROM PETERBORO 
Contributed by Frank Meyette 

‘The Peterboro Deaf Bowling 
Club lost a return match with 
the Oshawa Club in Oshawa on 
March 9. After the games mem-~ 
bers of both clubs enjoyed a 
banquet at the hotel. * 


‘A very successful St. Patrick's 
Day Euchre party was held by 
the Kawartha Deat Club. Thirty- 
five people were in attendance. 
Out-of-town visitors came from 
Batawa, Frankford, Belleville, 
Kingston, Oshawa and Toronto. 
‘Mary. Churchill of Toronto was 
among the new comers. Mary 
is working for Mr. Lally at the 
National Society of the Deaf and 
‘Hard-of-hearing. George Hood 
of Frankford, Raymond Cork of 


‘Kingston and Don Coriett of 
Belleville were others among 
the guests, Winners of prizes 
were Mra, Don. Gerow, 

Don Corlett, Ray 


play. 


Mr, Lawrence Guy of Belle- 
ville rolled 310 in a single string 
to help the Belleville bowling 
team defeat the local team in @ 
friendly match here recently. 


‘We were very sorry to learn of 
the death of Archie Ray Charl- 
ton of Galt, formerly of King- 
ston, on March 17 at the age of 
39 years. Our deepest sympathy 
is extended to his wife formerly 
Irene Stoner, and her little baby 
girl, Both Ray and Irene were 
former O.8.D. pupils. 


Mr, and Mrs. Frank La Brash 
(nee Marion Btorring) and Mra. 
La Brash's brother Dalton had 
Intended to be present at the St. 
Patrick's Day party here but 
‘were prevented from doing 50 by 
the bad condition of the roads 
at Tamworth, Frank operates a 
shoe repair shop at Tamworth, 


Mr, Elwood McBrien has very 
graciously consented to give a 
lecture to the Deaf people of 
Peterboro on April 13. © Mr. 
‘McBrien, a graduate in Science 
of the University of Toronto, Is 
a drafting engineer at Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd. He ts 
also Secretary of the Ontario 
‘Association of the Deaf and Ont- 
arid Deaf News editor. 

 —— 


BATAWA NEWS 
Contributed by Victor Egginton 


‘The Batawa club for the 
Deaf extend their congratula- 
tions to the New Kawartha club 
of Peterboro. Mr. Frank Mey- 
ette was president of our club 
when he worked here a few 
years ago. Mr, Clifford Parker 
is president now. 


Mra, Victor Egginton (nee 
Ethel Hooey) received a letter 
recently from her old school 
chum, Mra, Harold Workman 
(nee Hazel Blair). Mr, and Mrs, 
Workman live In Sudbury now. 
Mrs. Workman writes that she 
redeived a painful injury re- 
cently when she fell and in- 
Jured her shoulder. It has been 
in a cast for several weeks but 
we ere glad to hear It is on 
the mend. 


Arnold Fox of Hillier was & 
week-end visitor in Kingston 
recently. E 


‘Miss Winnie Cresdee of King- 
ston, underwent an operation 
at the Kingston General Hos- 
pital recently. We are glad to 
hear ahe 4s recovering rapidly. 
‘Winnie works in the laundry’ 
department of the hospital. She 
will resume work after @ period 
of restathome. « 


John Barton has returned to 
‘Kingston after working in the 
Bata Shoe Comany for the last 
few months, We are sorry to 
learn that John's health has not 
been the best and we hope it !m- 
proves quickly, 


Joe Martel, Jean Parker and 
ye scribe are employed at the 
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Bata Shoe company at the pres- 
ent time. 


It is. reported that Mr. and 


‘Mrs. urs, Bruce Yarrow of Belleville 


have bought a new house on 
Dufferin St. 


——-——_ 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Miss Haniey’s Class 


Byron enjoyed the printed 
letter trom his mother telling 
about his brother Victor’s birth- 
day. The little coloured: picture 
helped him to understand. It. 
He also enjoyed the Lauras he 
received In the little “dog” box. 
‘That's a real toy—the kind you 
can eat arid play with. 

Bruce was thrilled with the 
March 17th scrapbook made by 
the teacher and pupils of Kinloss 
school. He points out the pretty 
pictures then the names beneath 
to all our visitors. 

Eugene 1s always a good, quiet, 
Uttle fellow. He works away and 
we seldom hear from him until 
his work is carefully completed. 
Play ts a serious business to him 
too! 

Kenneth! Well,” he enjoys 
learning to the utmost. The more 
new words, the better he likes 
it. He Ukes best when’ we dram- 
atize our stories. You should 
have heard him laugh when he 
played the part of the dog. An- 
other funny thing—he insists 
his red curls are orange. 

Mary, full of pep and energy. 
is very proud at present of the 
way she can say “boat.” She says 
it for everyone she meets. 

Evelyn tells her older sister 
Marfene all the things sht does 
in class. To-day she could hardly 
wail until Marlene saw her hair- 
cut. She turned around and 
around and even had her smell 
the perfume the barber used. 

Sharon spends most of her 
spare time writing on the litte 
blackboard her mother sent. She 
was delighted with her trips 
down town with Miss Ford. The 
question is were the new 
Tubbers the attraction or the 
ice-cream? 

Patsy was so suprised to see 
her mother and dad walk into 
the classroom a few days ago. 
‘Their visit to Belleville was a big 
treat to both Patsy and Marilyn, 

Larry, our smallest boy 1s the 
sunshine of the class. “Why work 
when you can have fun" 1s his 
motto. When Larry laughs, 
everyone laughs. He really stud- 
tes his letters from home though, 
and finds all the words he 
knows. 

Stephen's glasses have made 
a little man of him. He does his 
work better and has more self- 
confidence, He prizes his glasses: 
more than the fanclest toy. 


—e— 
CONVENTIONS 


‘Ihe National Association of 
the Deaf {s holding its 20th 
Triennial Convention at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, July 2—7, 1946. 


‘The Diamond Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of the Deaf will be held in 
the Royal York Hotel, Toror to 
from July 22 to 27, 1846. 


Intermediate School 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(MRS, A, WANNAMAKER) 


‘Tim, the Puppy finds a Bone 

‘There .were oncé three dogs. 
They were Rover, Jerry and 
Tim. Rover was a big Collie 
dog. Jerry was an Irish terrier 
and Tim was a puppy. They 
were friends and always had 
good time together. 

One day Rover .went down 
town to see his master, . He 
went into thé butcher shop. 
His master thought Rover was 
very hungry so he gave him a 


bong. Rover was -very proud . 


and walked’straight home with 
{tin his mouth. He was trott- 
ing down the street when Jerry, 
and Tim saw Rover coming.’ 
Jerry thought he would like to 
play with’Rover but Rover did 
jiot want to play. Rover 
wanted to bury his bone near 
his house? Jerry wanted to eat 
the bone so he tried to take 
the bone and run away from 
Rover. Rover felt angry with him 
He dropped his bone on the side- 
‘walk, and they began to fight. 
Tim tras watching them because 
he wanted to have the bone 
and eat it too. He picked it up 
in his mouth’ when Rover 
dropped it. ‘Tim was very 
proud and he thoight he was 
as big as Rover. Jerry and Rover 
were ashamed of themselves 
when they stopped fighting 
because they had no bone. 
—Gertrude McCourt. 


‘Books That I Have Read 

One Friday in January Mrs. 
Wannamaker took me down, 
town In her car to the library. 
‘While she got.me a card I chose 
my books. They were “The 
Knights of the Round Table” 
which tells about some adven- 
tures of King Arthur and his 
knights; ,of Joseph of Ar- 
imathhea ‘and the Holy Grail 
and short stories about Merlin 
the Magician. 

‘The other ‘book was “Tom 
Brown's School Days” and tells 
about an English boy who went 
to Rugby. Two weeks after that 
I went in the bus with Mrs. 
‘Wannamaker and Elaine Garnett 
to the. library. T helped Elaine 

~~and then chose “Jane Eyre” and 
“Johnny Appleseed”. I had seen 
Jane Eyre in the movies at 
home. It was about an orphan 
girl who went to.a house to be 
governess and who matried 
her employer afterwards, Johnny 
‘Appleseed is about a ploneer 
who planted apple trees along 
the Ohlo for other people. 
Elaine's book was about, the 
other adventures of Jack and 
the Beanstalk. We went another 
week and Elaine got, “Winna- 
ojo, the Maker of Life ” and 
T got “Captains Courageous 
and “Stories told by uncle 
Remus,” Elaine's was an Indian 
1. story and mine was about 
rich boy who learned to obey 
others and stories about an- 
imals which an ‘old negro told 
to # little boy, Another time we 
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phan who always brought haj- and earned the money. When he causé he 
Pines to people and who always hai enough money for.the win- Dan to get his boat. Dan jumped 
wanted to help her grandmother.* dow, Tom paid the grocer. The into the to get 


“ reek. ” rocer liked him and he gave the. boat and swam back with 
wonder, Greck Slee” Grecee thin a fob in bis store. the boat, Don was very happy to 
Tikea ‘all my booka and eo did Maureen MacDonald, $-A, get his boat back. He gave @ big 
Elaine.” We both want to get — done to Dan for being so clever. 
more books, | -—Flora Clark. ‘The Foolsh Dogs Dan wageed his tall because he 

SA. Int mere were three dogs Rover," kennel and : 
jerry an . y were —O 
A Brave Deg Rover was a brown ark 


4 friends. 
Once there\was a Uttle gitl, Collie dog. Jerry waa an Irish 
eee Te ee etousdland terrier and Tim was & puppy. 
of age. She a foundiand =§ Gne day Rover went to the 
dog named Major. She ved in butcher shop. He: saw the halr, He liked to 
Newfoundland’ with her father butcher. The butcher gave Sometimes he got very dirty. 
_ mother. Her father was & Rover a big bone: He felt very When he was dirty Ruth washed 
One day Sylvia was playing trotts Hs washed Ono day‘ 
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she liked him too. 


her, She looked for her father to’ eat his big bone. 


come home in his boat. 8he walt- to fight with Rover. Jerry run away. He felt very unhap- 
Allin, 3 


ed for him. Sylvia was looking at tried to take the blg gone away py. ‘Alma Vv. 


the water. She fell off the dock trom Rover so Rover felt angry. 2 
into the sea. Major looked at her He dropped the bone and they A-Visit to the Farm 

in the water, She couldn't swim. began to fight, Tim, the puppy Monday we went to the barn 
He Jumped from the rock and was watching them. He took with Mr.Cummings. We saw two 
swam. The water was very deep. the bone when Rover dropped it. calves. They were cold. We saw 
Major caught ber dress and He was very proud and happy. seven baby pigs. They were pink. 
swam to the shore and put her Jerry and Rover were sad when They ran very fast. The mother 
Ses ce ae Marhans TAIT MES mk Ea ana Se 

, ues, ran baby pigs. A’! was 

ing.: Then he pulled her home away with the bone hate. 

and scratehed at the door. Her Rraricen GHEuery: the;cuwa BAe tae eee 
moter: Heand someone Bt the ‘ beara Se many brown nena, we 
doe ae opened the sobre ‘The,Boy Who Would Not Obey saw.m black and white cat. It 
was ery wurprised. mand gure One day. it was.raining ery. jumped out of the winder. Te 


carried het to ner room and gaye Ci eday and Ruth stayed in et burrs on our stockings, 


the house all day, When it stop- pulled them off. We saw a hole 
‘When her father tame home Ped raining they wanted to go Be the Day ee pela 


uk, 
her mother and father were outdoors to play. Thelr mother Lazarewich Jacob 
very proud of Major because he Jet them go outside to play. She syertens, pully: Segritt, ceria 
saved her from the water., She ‘ld them not to walk in the n . 


him some meat. Major was very He did not obey his mother. He 
hoppy too. lien Zwaryck. 3A. Walked in the water and his feet 
got all wet. The next day Teddy 
. was very sick. He stayed in bed 15 RAnbles, 
An Honest Boy allday. He had to take some bad | Rabbits are. tue animals. 
One day Tommy was playing medicine, Ruth obeyed her Sometime they live in a hole in 
on the street near the grocery Mother and she did not walk in the ground. Sometimes they 
ene ieee throwing stones. the water, She was not sick, live under bushes in the fields 
After a while he was careless She went to the show and had a and the woods, They have long 
Alter 2 hike window Sef the good time. She laughed at 403. They have short tails. 
grocer's store. He could have Teddy because he was sick in ‘They are covered with very 
Fin away because the grocer did bed.  —Harold Meany. 2-4, Soft fur. ‘They are gray and 
not see him, He didn’t run away~ white in summer. In winter 
because he wanted to be honest. . Rag’s Bath gras ey: pera brown. 
So he went and told the grocer y like to eat cabbage, car- 
Foe en ee ee atl ig # tite begwe ant rte etane, Sam, ood Spas 
couldn't pay for the window be- fra's (fort taii ae liked to play act are afrald of foxes, wolves, 
cause he had no money. He told ithe water, Sometimes he got. CO, Cais and people. Hunters 
the grocer that he would work Vert aray< Then John woahea mmetimes shoot them ‘They 
After school to pay for the win- pir’ i. the habe Wags did not like OT* 600%, %0 eat 
dow, The grocer gave him a to he washed, He tried to run eine cA oe 
Job in the store. Tommy work- away every time. John washed “Faved 
ed very hard and he soon paid him One afternoon he went How Dan Saved the Boat 
for the window. The grocer away to play in the woods He once there was ® Uttle boy. 
Mked him very much and gave got his feet very dirty. He got His name was Bob. Bob had a 
him a, steady Job, fhe floar all dirty, John's mother iG, Diack and white dog, ‘Fhe 
“albert Bourget 3-A. Int. wus very eros. he told John to GO#S name was Dan, Hob had a 
—_ bath hit. Rags tried to run away saatensy 
‘Tommy's Honesty "hen be sew ohn puiting water ,, One 47 Bob want to te lexe 
One day Tommy was playing !n the tub. John eaught him ying blew the Scat ana it went 
cw ie, Sey ctverp corelenly, He and tied him to the table leg. salting far away. The boat was 
was throwing stones and broke Rags looked unhappy. behind some rocks, Bob couldn't 
the, grocery window. The grocer Gerald Russell, 2-A. Int. get it, He was very sad. Then he 
was very sngry. Tommy ran * told Dan to go and get the boat, 
away without letting the grocer © Hew Dan Saved the Boat Dan jumped in the lake and got 
see him. gol 
2 Don was a little boy. He was the boat. Then Dan came back 
‘Atfer awhile Tommy* came about five years old. He had a and gave the boat to Bob. Dan 
back to the grocery store and big dog whose name was Dan. was happy and went to his 
told the grocer that he broke Don played with Dab every day. kennel and ate a bone. 


the window, He was hone§t. He © One day Don took his new sail f —Elaine Garnett, 1-A. 


tor to come over. 


Boys’ Sports 
in 


P. Cavanagh 


‘The results ot the hockey play- 
ofts may be « surprise to many. 


Barron's “Hares”, who did not 
Jose a game during the regular 
schedule, could not win a play- 


broke up many plays. If any- 
ody did get by these two, they 
would ‘meet a strong barrier in 
John Rolko, goalkeeper. It wos 
‘these six men playing perfect 
hockey that won the Champion- 
ship. ? 

In the Intermediate League. 
again we have a team that was 
undefeated during the schedule, 
but failed to win a play-off 
game, This was James Driscoll’s 
“gamsons” who seemed to be 
sure winners but Eugene Cayer’s 
“Voltos” would not give in that 
easily, Eugene, Bruce MacCrin- 
die, and Elvin Wuson carried 
the puck very, well to win the 
Championship for the “Voltos”. 
Of course they were more than 
well. assisted by defencemen 
Harold Meany and George 
‘Sedgewick and goal keeper Ross 
‘Willson. j 

‘The winners of the Senior 
‘and Intermediate leagues will 
be presented with Champion- 
ship crests. 

The well played games 
spirit shown this year should 
bring our school back In leagues 
against other boys next year. 
Lat’s hope so at least. i 


In two exhibition games 
against ateam of boys from 
College Hill of Belleville, our 
boys more than gave @ good ac- 
count of themselves. The first 
game was won by the O.8.D. boys 
by the score of 3 to i, Don Cor- 
lett, Howard Lines and James 
Barron scored the goals for the 
OSD. In the second game these 
same three boys scored a goal 
aplece along with Bo Tonkin 
scoring his first goal of the ser~ 
jes. Final score 0.8.D.—4, College 
‘Hil—1. In both of these games 
the defense of Jack Brenchley, 
Buddy Steele and Alfred Fields 
was exceptionally good. Also the 
playing of John Rolko in goal 
‘was well worth watching, 


In basketball the boys were 
not so lucky. In their first organ- 
ized game against other boys, the 
OBD. boys were defeated 24-6. 
‘They played a team composed of 
older, more-experienced boys, 
who served in the Canadian Navy 
during the war. As I played for 
the Navy, I know the score does 
not show the fighting spirit 
shown by the 0 S.D. boys. 


now. 
Rickaby. 


McKenzie. 
Fort William McKellar hospital. 


Arthur 
Donald) with thelr Utue son 

. went to Hamilton by bus to visit 
Mrs, McShane’s family. Nelson 
‘Wedge accompained them. On 
March 10 -the McShane’s little 
son was christened “Patrick 
arthur,” i 


‘We are glad to hear that Elwyn 
Knowles of 8t. Mary's has re- 
covered from his recent oper- 
ation and expects to go back to 
work some day soon. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Russell Manning 
of Toronto were visitors at Mrs. 
‘Manning’s home in Kitchener 
when her brother returned from 
overseas recently. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Francis ‘Hickman 
live in Kitchener. Mr. Hickman” 
‘was educated in the Flint School 
for the Deaf. Mrs. Hickman for- 
merly Pola Prus, recelved her 
education at the OSD. They 
have # little baby, born Nov. 16. 


‘We hear that Jack Harrison of 
Brantford has gone back to his 
old job with the Sterling Action 
and Keys company after his 
work in the war plant was fin- 
ished. Norman-Sero has been 8 
faithful worker in this plant for 
over ten years. 


‘On March 10 Mr. and Mrs. N. 
‘Worclk were delighted to have 
@ group of old friends call on 
them. Mr. and Mrs. L. Ball, Miss 
Maureen Stewart, Mr. Wallace, 
Sloan and Mr. William Green-3 
wood, all of Galt, paid us a visit. 
A pleasant evening was spent 
in conversation about the old 
school days and other topics of 
mutual interest. 


_ — 
NEWS FROM PETERBORO 
Contributed by Frank Meyette 
‘The Peterboro Deaf Bowling 
Club lost a return match with 
the Oshawa Club in Oshawa on 
March 9. After the games mem- 
bers of both clubs enjoyed a 
banquet at the hotel. 


‘We were very sorry to learn of 
the death of Archie Ray Charl- 
ton of Galt, formerly of King- 
aton, on March 17 at the age of 

Our 


B.D. pupils. 


at Tamworth. Frank operates & 
shoe repair shop at Tamworth. 


Mr. Elwood McBrien has very 
graciously consented to give a 
lecture to the Deaf people of 
Peterboro on April 13. Mr. 
MeBrien, a graduate.in Science 
of the University of Toronto, is 
a drafting engineer at Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd. He is 
also Secretary of the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf and Ont- 
arlé Deaf News editor. 

 —— 


BATAWA NEWS 
Contributed by Victor Egginton 


The Batawa club for the 
Deaf extend their congratula- 
tions to the New Kawartha club 
of Peterboro. Mr. Frank, Mey- 
ette was president of our club 
when he worked here a few 
years ago. Mr. Clifford Parker 
is president now. 


Mrs. Victor Egginton (nee 
Ethel Hooey) received a letter 
recently from her old school 
chum, Mrs. Harold Workman 
(nee Hazel Blair). Mr. and Mrs. 
Workman live in Sudbury now. 
‘Mra. Workman writes that she 
received a painful injury re- 
cently when she fell and in- 
jured her shoulder. It has been 
in a cast for several weeks but 
we are glad to hear it is on 
the mend. 


Arnold Fox of Hilller was @ 
week-end visitor in Kingston 
recently. 


Miss Winnle Cresdee of King- 
ston, underwent an operation 
at the Kingston General Hos- 
pital recently. We are glad to 
hear she is recovering rapidly. 
‘Winnie works in the laundry 
department of the hospital. She 
‘will resume work after a period 
of rest at home, 


John Barton has returned to 
Kingston after working in the 
Bata Shoe Comany for the last 
few months. We are sorry to 
learn that John’s health has not 
been the best and we hope it !m- 


Joe Martel, Jean Parker and 
ye scribe are employed at the 


Bata Shoe company at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is reported that Mr, and 
Mrs. Bruce Yarrow of Belleville 
have bought a new house on 
Dufferin Bt. 


—+—_—_ 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Miss Hanley's Class 


Byron enjoyed the printed 
letter from his mother telling 
about his brother Victor's birth- 
day. The little coloured picture 
helped him to understand it, 
He also enjoyed the Lauras he 
received in the little “dog” box. 
That's a real toy—the kind you 
can eat arid play with. 

Bruce was thrilled with the 
March 17th scrapbook made by 
the teacher and pupils of Kinloss 
school. He points out the pretty 
pictures then the names beneath 
to all our visitors. 

Eugene Is always a good, quiet, 
little fellow. He works away and 
we seldom hear from him until 
his work is carefully completed. 
Fay 4s a serious business to him 


Kenneth! Well, he enjoys 
learning to the utmost. The more 
new words, the better he likes 
it. He lkes best when we dram- 
atize our storiés. You should 
have heard him laugh when he 
played the part of the dog. An- 
other funny thing—he Insists 
his red curls are orange. 

Mary, full of pep and energy. 
is very proud at present of the 
way she can say “boat.” She says 
it for everyone she. meets, 

Evelyn tells her older sister 
‘Marlene all the things she does 
in class. To-day she could hardly 
wail until Marlene saw her hair- 
ent. She turned around and 
around and even had her smell 
the perfume the barber used. 

Sharon spends most of her 
spare time writing on the. little 
blackboard her mother sent. She 
was delighted with her trips 
down town with Miss Ford. The 
question is were the new 
rubbers the attraction or the 
ice-cream? 

Patsy was so suprised to see 
her mother and dad walk into 
the classroom a few days ago. 
‘Their visit to Belleville was a big 
treat to both Patsy and Marilyn. 

Larry, our smallest boy is the 
sunshine of the class. “Why work 
when you can have fun” ts his 
motto, When Larry laughs, 
everyone laughs. He really stud- 
fea his letters from home though, 
and finds all the words he 
knows. 


Stephen's glasses have made 
fa little man of him. He does his 
work better and has more self-" 
confidence. He prizes his glasses: 
more than the fanclest toy. 


—_+——_ 
CONVENTIONS 


‘Ine National Association of 
the Deaf is holding {ts 20th 
‘Triennial Convention at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, July 2—7, 1946. 


The Diamond Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of the Deaf will be held in 
the Royal York Hotel, Toror to 
from July 22 to 27, 1946. 


ct 
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production) and when 
‘achieved can only be used" in com~- 
Tmonication with other def 
‘who are- skilled in its Sn em 
‘Even these usually resort, 

fer { ‘communication,. supple 


form of 
‘whenever 
. mented bx finger spelling 


co 
‘as In case of new names or abstract 


that 

thinking [5 earried on entirely, by 
chvar x at hineing prom 

fnerospectively one! 

cence init cals seems to be, te 


Jereannot, however, be dented that , 


unlettered deaf within 
ied think clearly. 


facility 
the use of language is of the great 
‘assistance to thinking. 


t 
of communication with the 
World and the consequent inclusion 


normal social 

educator its chief 

the fact that it promotes 

such facility in the use of language 

that the child ts enabled to employ 
thinking, 


even when coupléd with extensi 
reading rarely provides that facility. 
Tt has been stated on good authority 
that not more six scholars 


‘hich 
child from movements of a speaker's 
Ups and are‘in turn produced with 
muscular sensations have 


As a result of the introduction of 
the oral method: z 


formerly. In Jume, 164. the 
Present Minister of Education on 
visiting 3 class which “had 


primary 

been admitted to the Ontario Schoo! 
for the Deaf at five years of age or 
under the preceding September re- 
marked with astonishment, “Why 
these deaf children are reading at 
an age before children in our regular 
schools begin to read!” 

2nd. The programme of studies 
hag been broadened to correspond 
with the regular school ‘courses. 
Previous to the introduction re 


oral me ction no. pI 
while the Ontario 

for the Deaf ever passed the 
School Eni examination. 


ince that time there have been re- 
gular annual entrance classes, the 
mombers of which prior to.the in- 
troduction ofthe’ dation 
system in Ontario wrote and passed 
the regular Departmental examins- 
‘ton papers. 7 

3rd. Senior’ pupils"in the day 
classes of Toronto, 

London ax well as’ graduates from 


. 
‘THE CANADIAN 


the Teaching of the Deaf in the but on the whole we have avery same marks that he would had 
communi- greal 


B. Lally, mang, 

the National Society of the Deaf 

and the Hard of Bearing, gcd 

the request that sent 
re Canada. 


people other schools in 


‘Mr. Sessing’s letter 1s too long. 
for publication in the Canadian 
but it expresses the thanks 
the people of the Netherlands 
for the help given by Canadians 


in freeing thelr country after 


five years of horrible oppres- 
sion”. . 

‘The souoning pera Peetag 
be greatly apprecial - 
tives of Canadlans\who served 
in the Netherlandsand adjoin- 
ing countries. 

“The three big churchyards, 
which will be laid out: at 


e 
on les in, the posimar, Groningen for the fallen Can- 


adian soldiers in the Nether- 
lands and also In Germany bear 
witness to the bloody sacrifices. 
‘Those churchyards, which: will 
become places of pilgrimage for 
many parents, brothers, sisters 
and flances in Canada, we can 


S° assure you will be attended to 


by hands of friends”. 

‘Mr.,Sissing describes in detail 
the difficulties encountered by 
the schools for the deaf In the 
war years. Included in his list 
are the following: 


Amsterdam" "1911 
“The establishment in Rotter- 


than dam had most to endure. By the 


bo t on the 14th of 
‘May, 1040 a big part of the build— 
Ing which had Just got a total 
renovation was and 
‘the school nurse killed. After 
the damaged building was re- 
stored the teaching was resumed 
but Germans occupied many of 


t deal to be thankful for 
and if the future is faced with 
the same spirit and determina-_ 
tion then we can hope that out 
of the horrors and misery of the 
past will come something worthy 
of the sacrifice of the past few 
years.” 

—The Kentucky Standard 


_.———>——— 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF AND THE 

HARD OF HEARING 


Archives Of Otolaryngolosy 
Sept. 1945. 


M. M, WALTER, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“For purposes of vocational 
rehabilitation the deaf include 
those who were born either 
totally deaf or sufficiently deat 
to prevent the establishment of 
speech and natural language, 
those who became deaf in child- 
hood before language and 
speech were established and- 
those who became deaf In child- 
hood so soon after the- natural 
establishment of speech and 
language that the ability to 
speak and understand speech 
and language has been practi- 
cally lost to them. The hard 
of hearing are those who esta- 
blished speech and ability to 
understand speech and language 
and subsequently developed im- 
pairment of hearing. | These 
persons are sound conscious and 
have a normal attitude toward 
the world of sound in which 
they. live”. 

“The deaf may also be divided 
into those who have been taught 
to use spoken language and 
those who are mute, and the 
hard of hearing may be classi- 
fled into the severely and the 
moderately hard of hearing. A 
loss of approximately 65 decibels 
may be considered the dividing 


the school buildings for three. jine between the moderately and 


years When they left, build- 
ings and furniture were in a 


very damaged condition”. 
1 


—+—__ 


FROM ENGLAND 


In the library fOr our teachers 
which has been ‘established by 
the persistent efforts of Mr. Higy 
gins there appeared a copy 0} 
the magazine “The Teacher of 
the Deaf” published under the 
auspices of the National College 


thtae cusaes end from the Gnlaro of Teachers of the Deaf and 

School for the Deaf, attend the or- which proves a very intel 

Cincy fechaleal sxbols of the cides WiyGh Proves & very interesting 

in which they reside and make suc- 2 

cessful progress side by side with Articles by divers persons en- 
mupllss “it is bighly pro- gaged in the education of the 


- hearing ‘pupliss 
buble that within the next quarter deat in‘England show the Brit- 


century special educational facilities 
for the deaf will constitute but a ish to be thorough and search- 


at ee ceteris ang _ The magazine states that sev- 


Pie inthe triverities of the pros eral schools were destroyed dur- 
Vinee, At evidence of much « pow. ing the war, but no deaf children 
young men, one were lost in any of the raids, 
laate and the other an under- a 

oe at tnewent attend. thanks to evacuation. 
ing Toronto Oniversty have been re- ae following extract from the 
|. T believe, to appear before editorial page gives an idea of 
this Commission for interviewing. the spirit which carried England 
aera + through five and a half years of 

LETTER FROM THE war: q 

NETHERLANDS “Evacuation and air-raids, 
— shortage of staffs, lack of mater- 
We are in receipt of a long jals and labour have not been 
letter from H. Sissing. secretary conducive to the best in educz 
of the Association to Promote ational provision and progress, 


the severely hard of hearing. 
However, in determining this 
line of demarcation. it is often 
necessary to consider other 
factors, such as use of a hearing 
ald and ability to read lips”. 


—— 
GRADING IN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF’ 


Sometimes parents don't 
understand our system of class- 
ifiedtion and marking. Parents 
who have the most, trouble 
understanding grades and marks 
are those who have recently 
moved into our state, thus trans- 
ferring: their children from 
schools in other states to ours. 

It ts probably safe to make 
the statement that no two state 
schools for the deaf classify and 
mark pupils allke. It might be 
further stated that probably no 
residential schoo! classifies and 
marks pupils as It is done in the 
day schools for the deaf in the 
ame state. 

Public schools throughout the 
land are fairly standard in both 
grades arrangement and in 
marking. Thus a pupil mov- 
ing from the public school 
system in Faribault. Minnesota, 
to that in Lorain. Ohio, will pro- 
bably continue his grade 
sequence and earn about the 


‘ Py 


he remained in Faribault. 


‘This cannot be sald of trans- 
fers of children, In fact, 
we have formed a habit of con- 


years of schooling with our own 
classification system and plac- 
ing the child accordingly. 
Sometimes even this Uoesn't 


the grades and marks reported’ 
from one school -to another 
usually don’t mean\ much. We 
have often wondered why 
schools for the deaf have a 
great variety.of classifications 
and marking systems. Once 
in a while we read of a school 
that has devised a new and re- 
volutionary system that “really 
works” It no doubt does work, 
but few outside that school's 
state boundaries may under- 
stand it. 


Here is a splendid problem for 
some research. There 1s pro- 
bably little real reason why all 
our schools cannot operate on 
a uniform Classification and 
marking system, provided that 
system is the result of careful 
study, and that school officials 
are willing to inaugurate it in 
thelr schools, It seems to us 
great professional benefit would 
accrue from this in’our writings, 
demonstrations convention and 
conference discussion, to ‘say 
nothing of the reduced misun- 
derstanding among parents and 
visitors. 

A convention Is planned for 
1947, Will this be on the agenda? 
—Howard M.’ Quigley. Superin- 
tendent Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, . 2 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


After much thoughtful con- 
sideration, the executive com- 
mittee of the convention of 
American Instructors’ of the 
Deaf feels a convention should - 


+ be held as soon as possible. As 


a result of a thorough inves- 
tigation into the probable hous- 
ing and transportation problem 
during the summer of 1946, it is 
found not to be expedient to 
hold a convention at this time. 
It 4s, However, felt that in 1947, 
which would be the regular year 
for the convention, the situation 
will have improved to the point 
that all necessary accom- 
modations will be avallable. It is, 
therefore, the decision of the ex- 
ecutive committee that the next 
Convention of the American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be 
held in St. Augustine, Florida 
during the summer of 1947, The 
Conferences of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deat 
will meet at the same time. 


Truman L. Ingle, Chairman of 
Executive Committee 
C. J. Settles, President 


Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deat 


The average two-hour movies 
consist of 175,000 individual 
pictures. 


by Charles Van Riper 


Mrective 
minimize their handicaps. We, 
in speech correction. are happy 
in, the. knowledge that at last 
society ts accepting some re- 
sponsibility not only for. those 
who cannot see, walk or hear, 
put also for those who cannot 
speak for themselves. We know, 
too, that the speech defective 
child would never have received 
the benefits of special education, 
were It not for the more dra- 
matic needs of the other child~ 
ren in the family of the hand- 
fcapped— the spastic, the 
aightless, the orthopedic and the 
deaf who opened the doors of 
remedial education. 


Importance of Communication 
‘to Handicapped 
We would like to repay that 
debt, All we have to offer is one 
suggestion, but it is so im- 
mensely important that it 
should suffice. It Is this: You can 
talk your way out of much of 
your handicap—!f you can talk. 
You can minimize the fru- 
stration, the anxieties, the social 


eloquence is not ail in his finger 
tips. Mortimer Snerd would lose 
his job If he couldn't talk. The 
deaf child has a chance if he 
can taik. The deaf-mute 1s only 
deaf-and-dumb. ‘The speech- 
cripple says to. his brethren, 
‘pake up your tongues and 
Talk!” 

‘Many special education teach- 
ers are distressed by the prospect 
thelr charges face as they 
leave the school haven. The 
blind have their Braille and they 
have learned a great deal about 
thelr unseen world, but unless 


They Too Need Speech app: 


demic work than traditional ed- 
ueation. He gets opportunities 
to become acquainted with his 
community and with problems 
of living-in {t, He learns to 
build, to create something of 
value, to follow directions, to co- 
operate. He may even learn 
cleanlines ‘and dependability. 
But to get a job and to hold one 
he will usually have to Talk 
Unfortunately, the only Binet 
the average employer uses 1s a 
ltue’conversation. If the ap~ 
plicant’s speech is distorted, 
slurred, broken with hesitations, 
or spoken in that haunting 
monotone that characterizes the 
Institutions for the feeble- 
minded, his chances for useful- 
ness are slim indeed. ‘There are 
charming nincompoops who. as- 
tonishingly seem to live among 
us very easily despite very 
limited cortices. “Some of them 
even play bridge. But all of 
them are very verbal, and it is 
because they are verbal that they 
get along. 

‘The cerebral palsied child has 
probably more ‘to gain from 
speech rehabilitation than any 
of the other handicapped except 
the deaf. We have all seen a 
spastic child suddenly change 
from a falrly coordinated silence 
to a frenzy of spasmozlle speech 
attempts, He inhales with his 
chest as he exhales with the 
abdomen. He uses his legs to 
lift his palate. The tragedy of 
all this contortion is that much 
of tt could be prevented, if the 
child did not have to master his 
speech skills through blundering 
methods of self-help. We spend 
much more time on his walking 
‘than on his taiking. - 


e speech needs of the deat 
d are well known, Now 
the deaf-mute {a losing the 
half ‘of his name, and bis 
hers are learning that the 
gue can he moved with as 
pes facility as the fingers, the 


ith hearing clinics, because 
be is much to be gained,by the 
g It 


or intensity patterns nec- 
for expressive -communl- 
One reason many of 
pat and hard of hearing 
have withdrawn into 


often need lttle speech correc- 
thon. ‘The deaf, the spastic, and 


VIEW OF THE SCHOOL HOSPITAL 


come, and something 
of the activities which are going 
‘on, will do more for the child 
than a year of choral reading, 
Children should be taught the 
opening gambjts which make 
conversation With a stranger 
possible. They should learn the 
techniques of what we in the 
speech clinic call “milking,” get- 
ting a new acquaintance to talk 
about himself. ‘These techni- 
ques are not difficult to teach, 
even in the form of games. For 
example, a stranger will talk and 
talk about himself if you merely 
repeat in your own words the 
thought he has expressed before 
he paused. In every special 
classroom the children tell 

stories and share experiences, 

but they tell them badly for they 
only tell them once. All of us 
know that the telling of a 
favorite joke can be improved if 
we repeat if often enough to cull 
the non-essential items and em- 
phasize the suspense. Interest-" 
ing people are not born that way. 
Few handicapped children could 
not profit from training in plea- 
sant arguing, in interrupting 
successfully but unnoticeably, in 


and how to tell it interestingly. 
‘They even need to know how to 
tease. A silent special class-room 
belongs with the silent movies. 
Children should verbalize as they 


the feeble-minded need a great 
deal, 

But all of them need to be 
trained: in Many 


apart from speech 
in terms of dramatics, interpre- 
tative reading. declamation or 
debate. These activities, unless 
much modified, will have little 
value in the handi- 
capped child to make an ade- 


manipulate ‘and create. They 
should talk as they perceive. 
By kibitzing, a teacher can truly 
get to know something of the in- 
ner mental processes of her 
charges, and of thelr methods for 
solving problems through their 
verbal reactions to success or 
failure. Uninhibited speech 
is a much better thermometer 
of mental hygiene than any 
other form of overt behavior. 


‘quate social and vocationale Mental Hyglene and Speech 
Instead 


achievement. he 


should be trained in talking. 

By training In talking we re- 
er to the communicative pro- 
cess as it actually occurs in 
daily life. One experience in 
greeting visitors at the school- 
room door, making them wel- 


‘The talisman ot special edu- 
cation, the magic incantation 
constantly chanted by workers 
in our field, is that well-worn 
phrase mental hygiene. We have 
been commanded, urged, even 
begged to take very good care of 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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EASTER 1946 


After several years of ware 
Easter, 1946, had a new meaning. 
Easter shares with Christmas in 
reminding us of the great days 
of the Christian year. In our 
classrooms faithful teachers are 
successful in making deaf child- 
ren aware of the meaning of 
these great days. By picture, 
diagram or word the teacher 
succeeds In opening to the mind 
deaf child the significance. 
‘Weath andthe resurrec- 


. tion of Jesus. The teaching ts 


based on love. One writer has 
expressed our meaning thus: 

“A Uttle brown bulb lay under 

the ground 

Sleeping all winter with never 

a sound 
Springtime came, and from 
‘out of the gloom 

Came {orth a beautiful tly 

bloom 

‘That rang its pure white bell 

to say. 

“Jesus 1s ,tisen, :Tis Easter 

Day.” > 

It 1s some satistaction to know 
from comments 0} 
from our own observations that 
the children’ seem to acquire 
clear understanding of these 
great Christfan truths. Their 
Understanding is helped very 
greatly by their attendance at 
focal churches where they are 
privileged to worship in build- 
ings erected’and equipped to re- 
veal the truths of the Christian 
religion. 

This year nature assisted in 
providing sunshine on both Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. Our 
grounds were dry and some flow- 
ers were in bloom. Possibly visit- 
ing parents, more than the 
children, were impressed by the 
beautiful setting overlooking the 
Bay of Quinte. 

It was during the Easter week- 
end that appeals were made to 
the world for food to prevent 
starvation in Enrope. We en- 
deavour to provide plently of 
good wliolesome food for child- 
ren but to avold waste. The 
matron, Mrs. Quinn, with the 
assistance of one of the teachers 


parents and 9 
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spent much time and labour in 
decorating tables and preparing 
It was interesting 


tions. 

“I am sure the following verse 
expresses the feelings of our 
pupils. . 

“winter tas vanished and 
Springtime is here; 

Flowers and sunshine 
songbirds appear: 

Life is triumphant - the stone 
rolled away; i. 

Everywhere, everywhere Easter 
today!” 


rOCK OF REMEMBRANCE 


—— 

Announcement has been made 
tha: at is planned ‘to place a 
Book of Remembrance in the 
Parllament Buildings, Toronto, 
‘as 8 memorial to those who have 
served in the war of 1939-1045. 
‘The names of civil servants who 
had been employed by the Pro- 
vince for at least three months 
prior to enlistment will appenr 
In these records. 

Five members of our teaching 
staff are eligible to have thelr 
names included in this Book of 
Remembrance. 

Lieutenant L. E. Morrison, Ser- 
geant J. W. Hodgson. . Captain 
R. H. Vaughan, Major J. A. 
Rickaby. and Captain.A C. 
Stratton served in Canada al- 
though they had volunteered for 
service anywhere. 

Lieutenant Morrison, instruc- 
tor of printing returned -to the 
‘Seboal,Janyory Le Issey “Ser 
geant Hodgson. teacher \ of 
Agriculture returned September 
1, 1945, Captain Vaughan. teach- 
er of woodworking began teach- 
Ing again January 1, 1936, and 
Major Rickaby, Instructor of 
boys’ physical training resumed 
his, teaching dutles, March. 15, 
1946. Captain Stratton is still in 
the army but it is expected that 
he will be back at the O.S.D. in 
June or September to teach 
manual training. 


and 


Editor's Not 

The following article appeared 
tn the Rochester Advocate, May, 
1gs4. It is reproduced here‘that 
readers may know what the 
Rochester Method is, Although 
it has been‘in operation in Roch- 
ester fof more than sixty years 
no other schoo! has adopted it. 
Some schools use {Inger spelling 
in senior classes. But the most 
significant emphasis in the Ro- 
chester Method is not on the 
use of finger-spelling in school 
but out of school with the ex- 
clusion of signs. In residences 
and elsewhere the pupils do not 
sign. They finger-spell to one 
another. 


‘THE ROCHESTER METHOD 
By MYRON LEENHOUTS 


Its Inception 

The Rochester Method of in- 
struction for deaf children was 
conceived and for forty years 
successfully administered by 
Doctor Zenas F. Westervelt, 
founder of the Rochester School. 
‘This method was further carried 
on under Dr. T. C. Forrester and 
ra today to be tip 

, 


primary philosophy and tech. 
nique in the education processes 
at this School. 


“A Revaluation’ ~~ 
‘The recent treatise by Edward 


L. Scouten, former teacher, 
entitled “A Revaluation of the 


_Rbchester Method” is a scholarly 


discussion of this topic. It 1s 
published and distributed by the 
Alumni of the Rochester School 
‘and has been in great demand 
throughout the profession. We 
recommend it to all who wish to 
make a detailed study of-our 
Method, and we shall be glad to 
send coples of It upon request. 

In these pages we propose to 
present the salient, features of 
‘the Rochester Method as it now 
operates in our School. 


Definition 

‘The Rochester Method could 
be concisely defined as: 
method of instruction both in 
and out of school by which th> 
greatest ‘possible amount of 
information and straight lang- 
uage may be imparted and 
absorbed by means of the 
spoken, spelled or -written form 
of communication . .. and 
excludes the use of the sign 
Janguage jn any form or at any 
time. . 


» 


Atmosphere of Language rs 

‘The Rochester Method alms 
to steep the deaf child in a con- 
stant atmosphere of cologuial 
and formal language so that by 
its very presence and frequent 
repetition he may absorb and 
reproduce it through imitation 
just as the hearing child does 
with language he hears. 


Encourages Reading _ 

‘The Rochester Method en- 
courages and urges the child to 
read.- Reading fixes the 
pattern of language for every- 
‘one and is especially necessary 
to the deaf children who may 
thus gain language independ 
ently. ; 


Use of Finger Spelling _ 

‘The Rochester Method’ does 
not adhere dogmatically to pure 
oral teaching in all classes. 
‘The oral method is used 
throughout primary classes, but 
beginning in the intermediate 
department, where subject 
matter becomes more complex 
and new vocabulary must be 
presented constantly. the tea- 
cher supplements speech with 
finger spelling. By this means a 
pupil may advance at a normal 
rate whether he be a good lip- 
reader or a poor one: and simi- 
larly the class may progress nor- 
mally because it Js not retarded 
by the necessity of several ver- 
bal repetitions or writing on the 
slate before a statement is un- 
derstood by all members of the 
class. 


Speech, Auricular Training 
Emphasized 

The Rochester Method does 
not minimize speech and auric- 
ular training. Cn the contrary, 
intensive speech training begins 
the first year in school and con- 
tinues throughout the pupils’ 
course. Primary speech training 
is begun by the synthetic (whole 
word) method and as speech 
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dri drill for inflection flu- 
ency, emphasis etc, alm toward 
producing ss nearly normal 
speech as possible. 

Group and individual hearing 
aids are used to an ever-increas- 
ing extent to enable those pupils 
with usable hearing to receive 
Instruction through their hear- 
ing. A School-wide program 1s 
in practice whereby all children 
at certain periods of the 
day receive auricular training, 
speech reading and speech cor- 
rection with the use of the hear- 
ing ald. 


Speech and Lip Reading Ability 
Varies — : 
In all Schools for the Deaf, 
it 1s generally appreciated that 
the 5 and speech reading 
ability of the puptls varies, To 
the average person, the reasons 
for these varying abilities are 
not always clear. It must be 
remembered. however, first, 
that not all pupils can acquire 
good speech or not all can be- 
come expert Up-readers just a3 
not all of us who practice the 
violin can become a Fritz 
Kreisler. Secondly, we must 
understand that the pupils are 
classified according to their 
academic achievement, not ac- 
cording to their hearing, speech 
reading. or speech ability. 
Therefore, to a visitor entering 
‘one of our classrooms, it would 
be evident (and rightly so) that 
there exists a wide range in 
these abilities within one grade. 
Unless one understands the 
method of classification, the 
tendency would be to judge © 
adversely perhaps the general 
speech ability of the group by 
the few with poor speech. 
‘Third, it must be realized that 
although the children receive’ 
superior speech training, the 
Rochester Method still main- 
tains-that the -acquisition of 
language must be foremost and 
that It 1s much more important 
that the deaf child acquire 8 
large store of factual know- 
ledge. language comprehension 
and verbal reasoning ability 
than to.speak well and have 

nothing to talk about. 


Its Products 
The Alumni of the Rochester 
School are not only enthusiastic 
supporters of the Rochester 
Method but are themselves shin- 
ing examples of the soundness 
of its philosophy and the em- 
inent success of its practice. 
Adherents of the Rochester 
Method have at times been 
called smug. Doctor Wester- 
velt himself was scorned at con- 
ferences for the deaf because of 
his extreme zeal for the Method. 
‘We are not clatraing perfection 
in our Method; we are vitally 
interested in any and every new 
Idea for improving the edu- 
cational program for the Deaf. 
However, when we view the 
scholastic achievement of our 
pupils or see groups of our Alum- 
ni at meetings or social func- 
tions, we are pardonably proud’ 
of their amazing dexterity with 
the English language and we 
cannot help but say ofthe Rech- 
ester Method, “It's got some- 
thing there." 
Rochester Advocate. 


Paced 


* Junior School 


penne eet eneternneeionn 
Preparatory Isr. 
Miss Hegle’s Class 
We went upstairs. We saw 
a muskrat. —Gerald Griffore. 
I went down town with Miss 
Ford. I bought ice cream, 
candy and rubbers. 
—Barbara Beaumont. 
I went down town with Miss 
Hegle. 1 bought a skipping 
rope, ice cream, candy, oranges 
and pop. —Donna Roult. 
Tsawan airplane, I saw two 
«black squirrels. 
—Harold Bradley. 
I got a box from Daddy. 
—Diane Warlow. 
Daddy will come to-morrow. 
_ —Glenn Hagedorn. 
I got a letter, from Grandma. 
1 got money from Grandpa 
—Anita Jackson. 


T got a letter and money from 


Grandpa and Grandma. - 
—Beth Gonneau. 
I ate two little and big bana- 
nas, I saw the moon. IT 
went down town with ’ Miss 
Hegle. I bought a skipping 


rope, ice cream, candy, & ‘book, + 


pop and tomato juice. 
—Marlene Caldwell. 


Pe 
Miss Keeler's Class 
I got a box from my mother. 
I got cookies, candy and money. 
Twas happy. 1 shall go down 
town soon, I shall buy a skip- 
ping rope,  —Lyla Garnett. 
I looked at a book. I wrote. 
I colored. I got many boxes. 
I got comic books, a coloring 
book and money. I shall go 
down town, I shall buy 
marbles, a ball, and a horn. 
y —Mlchael Martin. 


I went/home. I played with 
two cats and a box. The cats 
and I ate doughnuts. 1 had 
fun, ~—Marilyn Lawrence. 


1 got a letter from Barbara. 
T got a snap of Belford. “I got 
some money, Iwas happy. I 
shall go down town soon, I 
shall buy a gun. 

‘—Raymond Panke. 


My mother and father came. 
T kissed them. I was nappy. They 
gave me a red and white dress, 
rubbers, many oranges, peanuts 
and candy. I sald, “thank you”, 
Mother and father went home. 

—Lillian Kluba. 
My father has a new farm. T 
went home. Cecit and I rode a 
bicycle. Douglas, Cecil, Garnet 
and I played ball. I roller skated 
at night. I saw the moon, I ate 
many cookies and oranges. I 
went to the movies. 
—Glen BSkinkle. 
Sarah, Miss Keeler, Glen, 
Douglas and I went down town. 
‘We rode in the bus. We bought 
popcorn, celery. carrots, cheese. 
oranges, bananas, birthday cake 
and candy. Sarah and I bought 
skipping ropes. Douglas and 

Glen bought horns. Miss Keeler 

bought o rock warden. We had 
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fce-cream. We saw many little 
turttes, We saw many fish. 
—Faye Westbrook. 
Monday was my birthday. T 
was ten years old. I had a party 
‘Tuesday. I had biscuits, cheese, 
celery, carrots, birthday cake, 
doughnuts, bananas, oranges, 
candy, popcorn, peanuts, raisins 
and chocolate milk. Many people 
came. The teachers spanked me. 
T blew out the candles. We clap- 
. —Douglas Leeman. 
Mother, Father, Arthur and 


Bobby came. I kissed them.. 


They gave me oranges, apples, 
gum and candy. I said, “thank 
you." I was happy. Miss Keeler, 
Faye, Glen, Douglas and J went 


down town. I bought a skipping 
rope. —Sarah Brant, 


Miss Ewlng’s Class 
“Miss Ewing went down. town. 
She bought two goldfish and a 
bowl. Sunday she came to Sun- 
day School. She brought the fish. 
—Wilfred Saumure. 
We named the fish, Spot and 
Goldie. Goldie ts a big orange 
fish, Spot fs a little orange and 
black fish. We like the fish. 
. Jean silver, 
Every day we changed the 
water on the fish We feed the 
fish. The fish like to swim. 
—Jerome Winterhalt. 
We went to rhythm. Mr. Gor- 
don was not there. We played 
drop-the-handkerchief. Miss 
‘Keeler's boys and girls came. 
‘They played. —Billy Gardner. 
T have a new baby brother. His 
name is Dennis. His birthday 
was February 9. —Billy Wilks. 
‘We went to rhythm with Miss 
Meagher's boys and girls. We 
played a game. We llke to play 
games, —Nancy Bogaret. 
Jerome gave us some gum 
drops, Billy W. gave us cookles. 
Nancy gave us candies. Joan C. 
gave us some bars. We sald. 
“Thank you". —Joan Balyx. 
We made a rock garden. We 
put funny stones in water. They 
grew up. We put in yellow, green, 
blue and red'stones, They were 
pretty. —Sheilagh Kerr, 
‘Mr. Cunningham came to rhy- 
thm, He played with us. We 
laughed. We danced with Miss 
Keeler’s boys and girls. 
att —Patricia Holder. 
Christina pushed me. I fell. 1 
broke my telephon@ I had a sore 
finger. Mrs. Jackman put o 
bandage on my finger. 
—Joan Cullen, 
Saturday the little boys played 
ball in the gymnasium. They 
played with Mr, Cavanagh. The 
big boys went to the movies. 
-Allan Dale. 
I went down town with Miss 
Maloney. I got new shoes and 
rubbers. I came home on the bus. 
—Dorothy Filer. 


Senior School 


Social Studies 
Miss M. Cass _ 


The New Governor-General 

In 1891. a boy, whose name 1s 
Harold Alexander, was born in 
Northern Ireland. He went to 
school in Great Britain when he 


was old enough to leave home. 
He became second leutenant in 
a great military college at Sand- 
hhurst before he was twenty 
years old, ; 


In 1914, he was an officer in’ 
France and helped the British 
fight against the Germans for 
four years, In the battles, he 
was wounded twice but he 1s 
still alive. He got two medals 
and was a lleutenant-colone) 
when he was twenty-five years 
of age. Then he learned the 
Russian language. Then he 
went to India for a few years. 


When the second World War 
came, Alexander worked hard to 
help the Allies win, He was in 
France again. The Germans 
began to win, They pushed the 
British soldiers back. 


On May 31, 1940, Gen. Alex- 
ander met Gen. Gort and they 
talked together, After that 
Gen. Alexander commanded the 
British armies, He was the last 
man at Dunkerque. After that 
Gen. Alexander marched with 
his regiments in Burma fight- 
ing against the Japanese enemy. 


In 1942, Gen, Alexander came 
to Egypt. He with Gen. Mont- 
gomery and Gen. Eisenhower 
won North Africa, Sicily. and 


General of Canada. 


He is a very wonderful man 
and we shall become’ good 
friends with him.- Field Mar- 
shall Viscount Alexander of 
‘Tunis has a charming wife and 
has three children. He, his 
wife and their children will be 
tn Ottawa April 11th. and will 
remain in Canada for five years. 
‘We hope that they will be very 
happy here during the five 
years. —May Joseph Grade 8. 


Our New Governor-General 

‘Last week the Governor-Gen- 
eral, The Earl of Althone, and 
his wife Princess Alice started to 
teave Canada for Great Britain 
because the new Governor-Gen- 
eral was coming to Canada to 
{lve here. The Earl of Athlone 
and Princess Alice sald farewell 
to Canada and said they would 
miss this country which they 
loved, ‘They flew over to New 
York by air, to visit there for 
‘a short vacation and then, they 
sailed for Britain on The Queen 
Mary. 


On April 10th, the new 
Governor-General of Canada, 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis. 
his wife, Lady Alexander and 


thelr three young children 
arrived at Halifax harbor 
on The Acquitanta. The 


Canadian people welcomed and 
greeted with pride thelr new 
Governor-General. He has 
never been in Canada in his life 
and he is very glad to come to 
Canada to live here. He, Lady 
Alexander and their children, 
Brian, Shane and Rose stood on 

"rear platform of the train at 
Halifax where the crowds of 
people welcomed them. They 
left Halifax for Ottawa where 
they will live. They seemed to 
be very happy to see the 
Canadian people and = they 
thought Canada is a very 
wonderful country. Alexander 


of Tunis was in two wars: the 
First World War and Becond 
World War. He fought. very 
bravely over in Africa and 
Europe. . We hope he will have 
a very happy Ufe with his wife 
and children in Canada. ‘ 

—Marjorle Swayne, Grade 8. 


Erosion 

A long time before Erosion, 
the land rose above the ocean. 
‘That was millions of years ago. 
‘The first land was around Hud- 
son Bay. After that all the 
continents rose, Different kinds. 
of weather worked to wear down 
the high mountains. The rocks 
broke up. The gravel. sand and 
clay ran down the mountains 
Into the valleys. The rain, the 
wind, glacters, foods and waves 
eroded the rock and the soil. 
High tides or waves of the 
oceans or lakes erode the shore, 
and people build dikes or walls 

to keep the water away. 
—Charlie Sands, Grade 8. 


Conservation 

‘The fibrous roots of trees hold 
the loose soil together and keep 
{t from all running away when 
it rains, “The grass roots and 
all plant roots do the same. 

‘The people cut down nearly 
all the forest along the Molra 
river so there are not roots to 
hold the soli when it rains. The 
soll runs down hill into the river. 
‘The river carries the soll to the 
bay and fills up the bay. Now 
the bay is very shallow and is 
full of weeds. Large boats can- 
not came to Belleville. 

‘The farmers saw thelr land 
running into the river. They ask- - 
ed the government to help. The 
Dominioh Government sent men 
‘and an aeroplane to survey the 
Moira river valley. They made a 
report to the Government, They 
said that trees must be planted 
and that the farmers should do 
“contour ploughing.” 

Last week. on April 10, the 
young farmers helped the gov- 
ernment men of the “Forestry 
Branch” to plant several thou- 
sand young trees along the 
upper Motra river valley. The 


‘planting of trees and the con- 


tour ploughing will CONSERVE 
THE SOIL. . 
—Donald Corlett, 3A. Sr. 


Conservation means not losing 
our natural resources or using 
them up too fast. 

‘One very important resource Is 
our forests, because we get most 
of our homes, furniture, paper, 
plastics and many other things 
from trees. 

REFORESTATION |s Conser- 
vation. The Dominion Forestry 
Branch said that if Canada cuts 
the trees down, triere will be no 
rain or no crops or no food. So 
that Branch of Gov. helps the 
people of Canada to plant more 
trees to replace the trees cut 
down. That is “Reforestation.” 

‘The Foresty Branch picked 
seeds off the trees which they 
planted in a “Nursery.” These 
trees are given free to anyone 
who will plant them, to help 
conserve the forest trees for the 


future. —Dorothy O'Nelll. 
Grade 8. 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Conservation may. mean im~- 
proving a Natural Resource so ’ 
that It can be used. 

‘Our most valuable natural res- 
ource fs the land because we get 
“all of our food from the tand. 
Many countries do not grow 
enough food for the people be- 
cause they do not improve the 
land. 

I decided to tell you how 
IRRIGATION improves land. 
Some lands which are very good 
are dry When they are near the 
fresh-water, lakes or riverg,\the 
people -dig' ditches to carry. the 
water on their land. ‘The river 
has been running down the hill 
and it tyles to arrive at the cen- 
tre of the earth so the river goes 
dry sometimes in the summer 
time, Some dams are built there. 
“In spring, when the heavy 
rains come, they fill the area 
behind the dam and the water 
“1s helped to be suved or conser- 
ved for summer. 

‘Many years ago in’ the old 
world in countries in Africa, Asta 
and Europe, the native people 
had water wheels which they 
made, The wheels carried 
water and turned roundup and 
down emptying water from the 
rivers into the ditches. The 
cwater was sometimes pumped 


“into ditches. 


-Now, every year. the people 
\ean plant the seed and have 
good. crops of grain, vegetables.” 
and fruits and make them grow ” 


Conservation means saving 
useful things to have in the fu- 
ture, RS 

‘The wild life of Canada is very 
useful in different ways, 

‘The Gov. of Canada 


people hunt certain animals be- 
cause greedy people, would: kill 
ell the animals. The m- 


animals ‘of 
future. . 2 
“woyce Bouck. Grade 8. 


Saving useful birds. is .con- 
scrvation. In Canada there used 
to be thousands of passenger 
pigeons. Now they are extinct 
because people killed them all. 
‘There is not one passengers pi- 
geon alive tn the world. 

People were shooting all the 
Canada geese. Jack Miner began 
to save them, He fed them at 
Kingsville. ‘Government 
made a BIRD SANCTUARY 
there. It gave money to help 
feed the geese. No one 1s 


Fish Hatchery 

‘The water 
mountain 
the fish 


RRS. 
fishes do not live together. 
man puts the different sizes 
each pan, When the fish grow, & 
man puts them in big pails, 
‘Other men take the fish in ‘boats 
or trucks or aeroplanes. ‘They 
drop the young fish in many 
lakes and rivers in Canada, 
—May Hedden. Grade: 6. 


\ oe 
. Wool i} 

Sheep eat grass, Many - 
sheep eat the good grass in 
‘United -States, in Australia tn 
Argentina, In Scotland: and “in 
New Zealand. 

‘The woot grows on the sheep. 
Tt Is not fur, It is not halr. 
‘The men shear the sheep. They 
wash the wool. The women 


spin the yarn They ‘weave 
woolen cloth. ‘ 
‘At OSD. the girls knit woot 


scarves wool sweaters, WOO! Caps, 
wool socks and mittens. 
‘They -buy woollen cloth for 
making suits, skirts, dresses and 


allowed to kilt animals or ‘birds coats, 


in a “Sanctuary” because, our 
Government ‘wants to Conserve 
the wild birds of Canada. 
—Howard Lines. Grade 8. 
Conservation may mean keep- 
ing products from being used up 
too fast. - - 


Our most necessary products 


. is food. . In war-time, same 


greedy people try to get all the 
food. ‘Then some other people 
cannot get fod enough. 

‘At the first when the war was 
‘starting, the Government - in 
Ottawa planned to have a new 
way for dividing things. Tney 


passes called it RATIONING. 


_ WILD GAME LAWS to conserve >. think .there was butter 


wild Hfe to save it for future 
Canadians. 

‘The Inws Say that people may 
hunt or fish only at certain sea- 
sons after the young ones have 
learned to feed themselves. 

Some scarce animals; fish and 
birds are protected by special 
game laws. Peoplo must buy 
Heences costing from $l. to 350. 
before they hunt, A licence to 
hunt moose costs $50, Anyone 
breaking gamo-laws, by hunting 
out, of season or without a 
licetise or by taking too many 
4s fined. 

Only Indians may hunt and 
fish in Canada without a license. 

March 9th-23rd 1s open season 
for hunting muskrats this year. 
Good Canadians obey the Game 
Laws to conserve wild life. 

—John Rolko. "Grade 8. 


Conservation means saving 
Natural things. for future’ use. 
One valuable Natural resource 
fs our wild antmais because we 
get our furs from them. People 
in*eold countries need to wear 
furs so most of there countries 
have WILD GAME LAWS. 

In the middle of March, some 
deaf boys went to the woods. 
‘Two boys found a brown musk- 
rat. The next day. tte boys 
brought it to Miss Cass to show 
‘to all the pupils in O.6.D. 


tioning for the first time. The 

Mople didn’t like to have ration- 
ing at first because they didn't 
know how to do without things. 
But now they know how to do 
without them, Then there were 
ration coupons for sugar. So we 
had to conserve the sugar and 
now make the cakes, or make 
things which are always made 
with sugar, There were four dif- 
ferent focds ‘rationed, They 
were sugér, butter, meat and 
preserves. 

‘The Government tells ps that 
we must stil ration some foods 
because many people in Europe 
are starving: 

—Victorla Berthiaume, Grasle 8. 


Gienora Fish Hatchery 
Prince Edward County 
‘There are not enough fish to- 
day. A long time ago there 
were many fish in the lakes and 
rivers, Females had many eggs. 
‘They hid the eggs under the 
stones, Male fish looked and 
dropped something to help the 
fishes grow. Sometimes the 
sunfish saw the eggs and ate 
them all up. 

The Government thought 
about the fishes. Every Spring 
Government men take fish eggs 
from the Bay of Quinte and 
other waters in Canada where 
ac are many fish. 


«Jean Cameron 3 Voe. &r. 


‘The Muskrat Story = 


We boys went away to the 
woods, We walked a long time. 
My shoes got wet. 
looked for things We wanted 
to catch a muskrat. Douglas 
Smith and I caught one, TI 
think we were near the musk- 
rat's home. We put the.musk- 
rat in a box and brought it to 
osD. 

‘The door of a muskrat’s home 
is under the water. -It sleeps 
allday. It works at night. It 
looks for food. It eats green 
sprouts of plants, roots, clams 
and insects. 

‘Our muskrat bathes in the 
tub. It plays in the water 
It jumps out and walks to Its 
pox. It eats potatoes. 

Miss Maloney-has a muskrat 
coat, It cost $225.00 twenty 
years ago. A Purrler in Belleville 
will pay $2.50 for our muskrat 
pelt. The boys want to kill the 
muskrat and sel! its pelt. They 
must not kill the muskrat be- 
cause they have no- licence. A 
Heence cost five dollars. 

‘We took our muskrat to the 
residence. It died, 

—Edward Pollard 3 Voc. 
A Cocoanut 

‘We did not have cocoanuts for 
six years, The boats did not 
bring cocoanuts to Canada, Tho 
boats carried soldiers and guns 
to war, The war finished last 
summer. 

On March Sth, cocoanuts 
came to Belleville, Miss Cass 
bought one. It cost thirty-five 
cents, We drank the cocoanut 
milk. We ate the white meat. 
‘The cocoanut grew far away. It 
grew in s hot country. It grew 
on a palm tree. 

—Ernest, John. Russell, Paul, 
Glen. 1 Voc. 


Our Multiplane Pictures 


We made large pictures for 
the wall. We made small pictures 


They for the books. We colored large 
7 


od 


‘The boys, 


papérs for the 
Jmall papers for water and 
grass, We drew rocks and trees,, 


and the grass 
at the front of the pictures. 
Then we put the. trees, sbips, 
houses or people in the pictures. 
‘The pictures: are for the stories 


of long ago or now. “IL Voc. 


Why People Came to Canada 

‘The ESKIMOS and INDIANS 
came here, because they looked 
from Asia across Bering Strait 
to Alaska. It was twenty miles. 


‘hey wanted more food or new. _ 


homes. They came in 
boats. —-Marion Francom. 4 Voc. 


FISHERMEN from Portugal, 
Spain, France and England came 
near Canida. They were fishing 
for cod and other fish in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

BAILORS from England tried 
to find a short way through 
Canada to get to Asia to get gold, 
Jewels, ‘silk, spices, tea, etc. 

Some kings of England and 
France gave ships to COM- 
PANIES of men to get furs from 
around Hudson Bay and in Eas- 
tern-Canada. —Helen Hanna. 


English FAMILIES and French 

FAMILIES came to make new 
homes in Canada. 

French PRIESTS and nuns 
came to build churches, and 
achools in Canada for the 
people. : : 

‘Other IMMIGRANTS came 
from Ireland Scotland, Wales, 
Germany, Holland, Russia, 


“United States and other coun- 


tries. They wanted to be tree to 
worship God and to build new 
homes in Canada. 

—Dorothy Mae Anderson 4 V. 


Ottawa—Holl 

Tread the newspaper and felt 
very surprised about -the fire In 
Hull on Friday night. Many 
firemen came fast with trucks 
to help pour more water on the 
‘mill and bridge. They stopped 
the fire, For four or five 


‘months the street-cars, cars, 


trains and people cannot go on 
the bridge across the river. 

The bridge cost $20,000. It 
burned. «The mill cost a million 
dollars. ‘They saved it, Next 
June I will go to Ottawa. I 
shall go to see the burned bridge. 

—John Guertin 4 Voc. 
About the Bull Fire 

I read about the fire in the 
newspapers. The Eddy Factory 
had a big pile of wood. They 
make matches,  tooth-picks, 
cardboard boxes. wooden pails, 
pulp and newsprint from wood. 
The wood began to burn. It 
burned the bridge near Hull. 
‘The trains could not go to 
Ottawa, The firemen came - 
and put water on the pile of 
wood and the bridge. Thd men 
will fix the bridge in four or » 
five months, 


T live In Ottawa. Tt 1s near 


Hull. It 1s across the glver from 
Hull, Ottawa was very lucky 
to be saved. 


Douglas South, 4 Voc. 
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Boys’ Sports 


by J. A. Rickaby 


laeoeeeeeeenecertecererres 
_}-capuring the past month the 
entor and, Intermediate boys 
played out ‘two very strenuous 
schedules of volleyball and have 
* Just finished the playofts which 
saw very worthy ns 
crowned:in both Jeagues. 
The teams which competed 
are as follows: 
SENIOR 


Kangaroos: John Rolko (Capt.). 
‘Tonkin, Chas. McKenzie, 


Apes: James 
Howard Lines, 
Douglas Smith, Alfred Fields, 
Ronald Bowes. 


Woodpeckers: Charles Sands 


Barron (Capt), 
Pat Warren 


(Capt.), ‘Don Corlett, Buddy 
Steele, Albert Bourget. Jack 
Brenchley, Douglas Scott. 


Black Hawks: John Guertin 
(Capt.), Borden Schultz, Edward 
Pollard, Armando Longarinl, 
Paul Amendola, Ernest Gullle- 
mette, : 


INTERMEDIATE 

Supermen: Eugene Cayer (C.). 
Joseph Denomme, Bruce Mc- 
Crindle, Leonard Heppner. Har- 
old Meany, William Munroe. - 
Panthers: Dino Beltrame, Earl 
Welch, Glen Johnson, Allan 
Moffatt,/Donald Felker, Geoffey 
Beacom. 
Eagles: Bobby Spiker (Capt). 
Emerson Leslie, Chas. Denomme, 
Gerald Martel. Gerald Russell, 
William Stewart 


Maple Leafs: Arthur Gravelle 
(Capt). James Driscoll, Ross 
Willson, Michael Crough. Car- 
man Strang, Elvin Wilson. 

‘The Seniors produced a very 
close race for first place in the 
Teague with James Barron's Apes 
finally holding the top spot. 
closely followed by John Rolko’s 
Kangaroos.” 

The final standing In the 
Senior League was: 


Won Lost Points 
A 18 3 15 
Kangaroos 13 5 13 
Black Hawks 5 13 5 
Woodpeckers 3 15 3 


Supermen 9 

Panthers 5 7 5 
Eagles a 
Maple Leafs 5 7 


Since this result qualified all 
teams for the playoffs, It was 
necessary to play two semi-fin- 
als and a final to determine the 
champions. However, the Super~ 
men headed by Eugene Cayer 
maintained thelr superiority, 
and emerged the winner. 

Here are the results of the 
playofts: F 

First Semi-final Panthers 2 
Eagles 0. 
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Second Semi-final Maple 
Leafs 2—Panthers 0. % 

Final—supermen ‘3, 
Leafs 1. 


Maple 


5 Basketball 

Activity in basketball has 
been confined to ball-handling 
drill and the occcasional prac- 
tice game in order to acquaint 
the players with as many of the 
finer points of the game as 
possible. 

Basketball is a fast, exciting 
game when well played but 
when conducted ‘in a careless 
mannner without strict obser- 
vance of the rules It becomes 
uninteresting, confused and 
often dangerous. 

It ts expected that by next 
year O.8.D. will have developed 
‘a team sufficiently strong to 
give other © schools plenty of 
competition. ‘ 


Bowling 

On Friday, April 12th. the 
first organ{zed bowling in some 
years was enjoyed by 18 of the 
Senlor boys through the co- 
operation of the Belleville 
Y¥MG.A. Although some of the 
poys had never, powled before, 
enthusiasm was high and it is 
expected that many more bowl 
ing Lights will be held. James 


Barron was the high scorer for 


the first night, with a total of 
174, It will be interesting to see 
who will be first to better this 
mark. 
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Sport Spatters 


by Miss E. Leverance 


Basketball still remains our 


favourlte sport around the O.8.D. 
Just recently, our all-star Junior 
‘team downed the BCL. Juniors, 
in two games to the tune of 23- 
10 and 22-14. Members of this 
famous fighting squad lst as: 
M. Hedden (F.). J. Gravelle (F.). 
L. Vorvis (F.), R. Chupik (F.). 
. Parks (G.), L. Laidlaw (G.), 
G. McCourt (G.), D. Henault 
(G.). Ps 

‘The play-offs in the OSD. 
Girls Basketball netted 
“Tigers as undisputed champs 
in the senior league and the 
“Pearls” as champs in the 
junior, Line-ups again are: 
‘Tigers—Capt. A. Cleibnd (G.)- 
H. Core’ (F.), J. Meta (F.). M. 
Joseph (F.), A. Samus {G.} 
D. ONeill (G.), J. Bouck (G.)- 
Pearls—Capt, L. Vorvis (F.). a 
Gravelle (F.), L. Laidlaw (G.). 
R. Robinson (G), E. Zwaryck 
(FP). M. LeMire (G.), M. Mec- 
Donald (F.). 

Shelving basketball for awhile, 
we are now devoting all of our 
spare minutes to Rounders, 
Volleyball, Badminton and Mat- 
work. 

‘Teams have “been chosen in 
Rounders and Volleyball and 
the girls have now worked half 
way through the schedule. 

Badminton to the majority. 1s 
a new sport and until the girls 
Jearn all of the rules and strokes, 
the tournament will have to be 
postponed. 

‘The Intermediate girls are 
excelling themselves in mat 


wor! Forward rolls, backward 
rolls, “swans”, ids”, “camel 
‘walks” all come in a day’s work 
now. ‘We are hoping to put on 
‘fa display of these exercises in 
the near future. 
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NEWS FROM KITCHENER 
Contributed by Nicholas Woxlk. 


Recently Mr. Walter Wagester 
submitted to a minor‘operation 
on a cyst on his neck’ at 
the Kitchener-General Hospital. 
Fortunately his stay in hospital 
was very brief. 


On March 17, Mr. Walter 
| Wagester, Mrs. Hagen and Mise 
‘Lorraine De Shane, ( a graduate 
of the Clinton St. Day Schoo! 
in Toronto ) drove to Detroit 
where they visited for a couple 
of days with friends and rela- 
tives. 


"Three social events arranged 
by three separate Club commit- 
tees for March 22, March 30 and 
April 6 at the Y.MC.A. turned 
‘out to be very successful. 


‘The city health authorities 
have canvassed all of the deat 
people in the district in the drive 

-against tuberculosis. All have 
taken advantage of the free 
chest X-ray at the Clinic. 


Kitchener will be represented 
in Hamilton for the seventh 
Annual Bowling tournament on 
‘May 4 by three Kitchener teams 
captained by Arthur McShane. 
‘Thomas Williams and Miss 
Kathleen Arnold. Ye scribe is the 
secretary of the Ontario Bowling 
‘Association of the deaf. 


The deaf population of Galt 
nas risen with the advent of 
three new-comers to the city. 
Mr. Nathan Holt of Hamilton, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Labrash of Tamworth all came 
to Galt about a month ago. 
Nathan and Francis are employ- 


the ed at the Galt Towel factory. 


Mr. John F. Morrison of To- 
ronto was.a visitor here on March 
17. He gave a religious talk to 
the Protestant deaf at Benton 
St. Baptist Church. The large 
number of people who attended 
was very much appreciated. 
John is employed as a Unotype 
operator in the Northern Miner 
Publishing Company. Mrs. Mor- 
rison was the former Adele Law- 
son. They have a three year old 
daughter, The Morrisons pur- 
chased a new home in Toronto 
two years ago. 


—+ 


NEWS FROM LONDON 
Contributed By Keith Wakefield 


‘Miss Dorothy Devine of Lon- 
don, a graduate of the O.S.D. Is 
condycting a Sunday School 
class for Deaf students and ts 
making fine progress. 


Frank Mair staged a very suc- 
cessful euchre party on March 1. 
All profits were turned over to 
the Londen Mission Band. 
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Mrs. Keith Wakefield's mother, 
Mrs. Ferguson of Smith Falls, 
was a visitor at her daughter's 
home recently. 


| Miss Helen Hay, of Stratford, 
visited London on the week-end 
of April 13, She Is now em- 
ployed in Stratford. 


Miss Sophia Fishbein's mother 
passed away on April 3, We all 
extend our deepest sympathy. 


Mr.’Russell Marshall's brother. 
Mr. John Marshall and his wife 
of Flint, Michigan, were In 
London March 16. All are 
former O.8.D. pupils. 


Mr, Herb, Wilson met with a 
serious accident while at work, 
He sustained a couble fracture 
of the left foot. He is progres- 
sing in hospital uow. 


—_— 


NEWS FROM PETERBORO | 
Contributed by Frank Meyette 


There was a good number of 
people out to attend the lecture 
given by Elwood McBrien. B.Sc. 
He gave us ‘a very interesting 
talk about Deaf Education. 


Peterboro will have a picnic 
for the deaf on the Civic Holl- 
day. 


Peterboro deaf bowlers had a 
trip to Belleville on April 6th for 
a return game and beat the 
Belleville team by 2 games to 1. 


Peterboro deaf people will go 
to Hamilton in a chartered bus 
on May 4 for the Ontario Bow- 
ling tournament for the Deaf. 


Prompt action by two en- 
ployees of the Dewart Milling Co. 
prevented a serious fire recently. 
Bud Arthurs and Glen Ball 
promptly smothered the blaze 
when a 20 horse-power motor 
driving a conveyor belt on the 
fifth floor of the dig elevator 
burst Into flames. Mr. Ball is 
a former pupil of the O.S.D 
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FORMER 0.S.D. PUPIL ¥ 
ART PRIZE a 


Prize winners for the Saturday 
morning art classes sponsored 
by the Williams’ Memorial Art 
Museum, London, Ontario were 
announced today by Clare Bice. 
ARCA, curator. The prizes in- 
clude painting sets and sketch 
ooks to encourage further art 
work. 

‘The 80 children were divided 
into two groups. senior and jun- 
tor, according to their ages. 
Chosen from the public and se~ 
parate schools in the eity on the 
basis of their interest and 
creative ability, they have at- 
tended classes at the art gallery 
each Saturday morning for 10 
weeks. They have been sane 
by teachers from the schools, 
under the supervision of Mr. 
Bice. 

Miss Dorothy Pickering. a deat 
pupil under the Instruction of 
Miss Arah Johnston, won second 
prize in the senior . group. 
Dorothy is attending the Hard- 
of-Hearing Class at Lord Roberts 
taught by Miss Anne Dunston. 
MA. 4 
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THEY TOO NEED SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 1} 
the handicapped-child’s men- 
tal hygiene. And so we should. 
_But the vehicle of vehicles 
which can carry out ‘mental 

has been largely 
‘ignored in practice. The child 
‘becomes aware of his differences 
through speech; he hears that 
snatch of parental conversation 
or that thoughtless remark of 
strangers and his mental hy- 
iene becomes unhygientc. More 
lives have been twisted about a 
bitter nickname or casual slur 
than through any other penalty. 
It speech {s so tmportant in 
cyeating that large emotional 
fraction of the handicap, it is 
even more important in getting 
rid of it, Verbalization Is the tool 
of psychoanalysis for no un- 
important reason. Confession 
has saved more souls out of 
church than in It. If talking has 
such ‘magic power to untie the 
khots of our frustration, then 
Tet us use it in the halls (or 
silent tombs) of learning. Speci- 
fcally, we must train our hand!~ 
capped children to verbalize, 
but we must also teach them, for 
example, what to say when an 
auditor laughs in their faces. In 
.speech correction, for example, 
we even suggest verbal reactions 
appropriate to each of the three 
types of audience laughter: the 
Iaughter of attack. of embar- 
rassment, and of humor. It is 
possible, through training in 
‘to change these auditors’ 
attitudes from penalties to 
sympathetic interest. Every" 
handicapped person can be 
taught to use speech as 8 tool 
‘to adjust, not only himself; but 
everyone else to his difference. 
‘The possibilities for exploiting 
speech as the key to good mental 
hygiene are almost limitless. 
Let us teach our handicapped 
children how to use it to open 
the degrs. 


Spectal Teacher's Responsibility 
‘We doubt very much that the 
responsibility for this teaching 
of talking to the handicapped 
child can be shifted to the 
teacher of h. It must 
assumed by the teacher of the 
Diind, the, orthopedic, the deaf 
and the mentally retarded. 
~ The speech correctionist can be 
of invaluable help tn perfecting 
~ the basic skills of rhythm, voice 
and articulation but she usually 
has a heavy case load of normal 
children. The special educa- 
tion teacher should have basic 
training in speech correction. 
But the teaching of talking in 
the wider sense must be the core 
of the curriculm for the handi- 
capped. All -special education 
teachers have done a ilttle of 
it, but unsystematically, and 
often unwittingly. The handi- 
capped child needs to kiss the 
Blarney Stone too. 
—Journal of Exceptional Child- 
. ren ; 
AN APPEAL FOR A REVISION 
OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


‘The Western Pennsylvanian 
December, 1945. 


Pennsylvania has in her 
schools for deat children three 


distinct types of educafcnal 
problems with several modified 
‘There are 

2) children who are only 
hard of hearing, having imper-, 
fect English, ~ 5 

(2) those born deat or desf- 
ened in infancy, having no 

or English, _ z 

(3) those deafened in child- 
hood, having speech and English. 

‘The remarks that follow deal 
primarily with the three main 
types. z 

Hard of hearing children do 
not really belong in a school.for 
deaf-children. They should be 
educated fn their local public 
schools, if it ts possible. This can 
be «lore in the larger centers of 
population. I believe it can be 
dot 3 i: cities of the second class, 
and I believe it will be done when 
the ‘public school authorities 
have their responsibility in the 
matter brought forcefully. to 
their attention. In the smaller 
centers of population and in the 
rural districts it may not be pos- 
sible to educate the hard of 
hearing locally. In these cases 
the education of such children in 
residential schools may be Just- 
ited. 

‘Until proper provision is made 
for hard of in 
the public schools, we shall have 
to provide for them in residen- 
tlal schools. ; 

For this group in our school we 
provide the auricular or acoustic 
method of communication, —us- 


academic classrooms. 
pils are taught speech reading, 
which augments their hearing. 
Every child in the second 
group, born deaf or deafened In 
infancy, is given a chance to 
learn oral speech. Some children. 
‘of this type can learn to talk 
acceptably, though never natur- 
ally. Some, in my judgment, 
cannot learn to speak orally. 
‘When. after reasonable chance 
has been given them to learn to 
talk, their speech is not intell- 
igible, efforts to teach them 
speech are abandoned and the 
manual alphabet {s used in their 


be communtcation. 


In the education of the third 
group, those deafened in child- 
hoody we use the oral method of 
communication. 


At should be borne in mind 
that reading and writing occupy 
a consplenous place In the eda- 
catlon of every child no matter 
to which group he belongs. 


‘Theoretically we follow the 
program indicated above. In 
reality it is impossible for us to 
carry out such a program effec- 
tively under conditions, as any 
one familiar’ with conditions in 
a typical .residential school 
knows. 3 


In the first place we do not 
have funds to classify the pupils 
properly. Children who have 
speech and English must be 
placed in classes with children 
born deaf who need a different 
educational program. This 
classification retards the prog- 


~ ress of the children who have 


speech and English. Separat- 
ing these types would ryean 


Ganaller classes and das 
s. This would mean more 
expense, which we are expected 


to avol 
we can prove pur present 
wasteful. 


Looking at the situation from 
& different angle, we find an 
undesirable cordition. 
three. types of children live to- 
gether in the same dormitories, 
playrooms,. dining rooms, and 
living rooms, In thelr communti- 
cation they go the way of least 
resistance and use the 
which is not conducive 
to the development of speech or 
English. Their school years are 
increased in number, and the 
expense of thelr education is 
jnereanee (Please note that 


sign 
manual alphabet.) 
Let me make it plain here 
that Iam not condemning the 
sign language. It has its place 
and its use, but deaf children 
learning speech and Bngttsh 
need to use speech and Engitsh. 
No tess an authority than Dr. E. 
‘M. Gallaudet. the founder and 
-former president of Gallaudet 
College, the world’s only college 
for the deaf. once said publicly 
and emphaticaly that “the sign 
language in school for the deaf Is 
a dangerous thing.” The sign 
language which most adult deaf 
people use largely with oné an- 
other in their dally conversation 
and in their social, religious, and 
fraternal gatherings, can be ac-- 
quired easily" after speech and 
English have been acquired. 
‘My thesis is that the education 
of these three types of chidren, 
(1) those who are only hard 
of hearing, 
(2)-those born deaf or deaf- 
ened In infancy, and . 
(3) those deafened in child- 


hood, 

would be more rantageously 
advanced if they were separated 
and instructed, each group in a 
school of its own. These schools 
might be under one general 
superintendent, but they should 
be located so far apart that the 
- pupils would associate with only 
their own group. 

‘This arrangement would nec- 
essitate the expense of the ac- 
quisition or the erection of at 
least two additional plants with 
the employment of additional 
personnel to operate them. 

It would necessitate addition- 
al equipment and additional 
teachers. In the minds of 
some this program would seem 
to require an expense out of all 
proportion to the benefits to be 
derived. My conviction is that 
in the long run it would prove 
@ pronounced economy for the 
State. " 

I respectfully submit to the 
‘State and to our Board of Trus- 
tees that a careful study of the 
situation be made for the purpose 
of determining the desirability 
of such a program as I have sug- 
gested. —A. C. Manning, Sup't. 

—_+—_. 


ENTHUSIASM—DO YOU HAVE 
. IT? 


‘The teacher or counselor that 
does not bring enthusiasm into 
his work each day should find 
other work. Enthusiasm should 
billow out in clouds from all 
persons who work with children. 

‘The world is new to children. 


damper with the wet rag of 
sophistication, or act'as if: “Oh, 
that’s just some more old stuff 
to me.” 


Where a thing ts new to a 
child, the teacher must feel or 
act as if it is as new and thrilling 


sign to him, too, even.{f it is some- 


thing he has known for years, 
and taught as long. The teacher 
who can not vibrantly «feel 
things in company with the 
children is lacking in enthus!- 

asm and understanding. 
Classes mirror. the teacher, 
and \t 1s @ mirror that never 
fails. - The news ts flashed to 
anyone who visits @ room 
whether enthusiasm rales or 1s 
cruelly smothered under the wet 
blanket of It's-Just-the-Same- 

Old-Stuft-To-Me. 
-The Optimist. 


—_——~—— 
AS THE TEACHER 80. THE 
SCHOOL 


‘The teacher {s in a very real 
Magnificent 


school. 
with picked children from the 
community and you still do not 
have a school, is no 
school until the teacher appears, 
and the kind of school that you 
then have depends upon the 
kind of teacher: who appears. 
Neatness in dress and person on 
the part of the teacher, purity 
in thought and -lfe, honest, 
painstaking ‘thoroughness in 
work, kindness and thoughtful- 
ness for othera, firmness and 
justice in-matters of discipline, 
accuracy in thought and enth- 
ustasm, courage, loyalty to pupils 
and superiors; these character- ~ 
istics will reflect themselves in 
the lives and work of her pupils. 
On the other hand a dissatisfied, 
grumbling, gossiping, scolding. 
irritable, disparaging, nagging, 
disloyal, sort of teacher always. 
has a class of intellectual non- 
descripts, causing her and othera 
-trouble, making lttle or no pro- 
gress in thelr studies, and re- 
flecting accurately the personal 
traits and mental characteristics 
of the teacher—Frank D. Boyn- 
ton in the Western Pennsylvan- 
jan. 


— 
DON'T STAND AROUND 
WAITING 


When you get a job do not 
stand around waiting for the 
employer to tell you what to do 


ts or you 
have to do. Don’t hesitate to pick 
‘up a plece of paper or put some- 
thing in order even though it 1s 
not your job. Of course be care- 

ful not to “butt” in. 
—The Oregon Qutlook. 
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Teaching Language 


To Children Born 
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by Catherine Ford 
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‘Miss ‘Catherine Ford's article, 
Teaching Language to Children 
Born Deaf. which appears in 
this issue of The Cansdian 
should be read with great inter- 
est. Although it was prepared for 
delivery to a group of teachers of 
hearing children—a section of 
the Ontario Educational Assocl- 
tion — meeting-in Toronto in 
April tt will have special interest 
for the parents of our children. 
Mr. C. A. Holmes has written an 
Introduction which reveals the 
extensive training, long exper- 
Jence and devotion to duty, that 
have made Miss Ford so success~ 
ful in this special fleld of educa- 


CLOSING OF SCHOOL 
~— 


Notices have been sent to all 
parents announcing the close of 
school for the summer vacation 
on Wednesday, June 19th, Child- 
ren travelling by train will leave 
Belleville either on June 18th or 
19th and those being called for 
will leave on June 18th, Special 
cars in charge of teachers will 
be provided. 


School will reopen for the fall 
termon Wednesday, September 
‘11th, and teachers will travel to 
distant points to be in charge of 
cars transporting the children to 
Belleville, 


ways. 
qr g issue return tickets at 
single fare on the certificate of 
the’ Superintendent and the 
Province of Ontario pays ant 

of $12.00 for child~ 
ren twelve years of age or over 
and in excess of $6.00 for child- 
ren under twelve years, 


children in Ontario is high 
comparison “with other scl 
in the United States or Canada. 


BELL TELEPHONE. COMPANY 
HISTORIAN ADDRESSES 
STAFF 


The staff of the Ontario 


' Schoo! for the Deaf was afforded 


a rare privilege on the afternoon 
of April 24th when Mr. A. Long, 
the historlan of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada as- 
sisted by Mr: Ferguson,hig tech- 
nolan, gave a. lecture and dem- 
onstration entitled ‘Looking 9- 
head with Science,” 

‘The subject was introduced by 
a brief history of the Bell family. 
He told how Alexander Melville 
Bell was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, was. educated in the 
universities of Edinburgh: and 
Lor don, where he later became 
lecturer on visible speech. Some 
time later he tame to Canada on 
a lecture engagement at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf in 
Belleville and at King's College, 
Kingston, After ‘lecturing 
year, he was invited to Balem 
Mass. Since he was unable to ac- 
cept this position, he sent his son 
Graham, who had been exper- 
smenting on an electrical device 
which would help his. mother 
who was hard of hearing, While 
there, Graham continued his ex- 
periments and thus’ the first 
telephone was born. 


“Speeth 1s the most inefficlent 
commodity of anything we have 
to-day.” In amplifying this 
statement Mr, Long claimed that 
we are lip and tongue lazy and 
that there Is _ need for; more 
study of the human volce:and 
more specialists to speak on this 
important subject. . 

An exact model of the first 
telephone made by Bell was 
showA and demonstrated. It was 
interesting to note the great im- 
provement made in design and 
efficiency in the various models 
Jater exhibited. Among these 
were a Japanese field carbon set. 
found on Kiska Island. 2 U. 8. 
army transmitter, a Western 
Electric standard telephone of 
the U.S. Army Signal Crops, 
and a stream-lined telephone 
designed especially for telephone 
operators, 

A new metal alloy developed in 
the Bell Laboratories which ts 
extremely sensitive to magne- 
tism was then demonstrated, 
Reference was made to the use 
of this new alloy In an aircraft 
Instrument. This instrument en- 
abled the Aflles to more easily 
locate submarthes. and by its use 
the Atlantle blockade was ,bro- 
ken, Mr, Long explained. 


Possibly the most recent in- 
vention from the Bell Labora- 
torles Is a machine which pro- 
jects a visual image of speech 
sounds on-a screen. Inflection 


10 
he and fine shadings of tone were’ 


recorded in visual form so that 
the speaker might compare his 
tone production with that, of 
another. It is expected that this 
visible speech will revolutionize 
the teaching of speech to con- 
genitally deaf children. 

We were convinced that the 
age of miracles is not yet past 


he aS Mr. Long concluded his ad- 


dress with these words, “Your 
world of to-morrow is the great- 
est age In which to be alive.” 

Mr. W. J. Morrison in thanking 


iS 


Mr, Long and Mr, Ferguson for 
thetr.lectire and demonstration 

appreciation to Mr. 
. Proctor of thé local telephone 
exchange for niaking it possible 
for us to hear thede men and 
thus learn of the great work in 
research that is being done in 
the Bell laboratories. 


" MISS CATHERINE: FORD . 


Miss Catherine Ford. whose 
paper appears in this issue, is 
Directress of Professional Train- 
ing at the Ontario Schoo! for the 
Deaf, Belleville. On graduating 
from the London Normal School 
in 1908 she was recommended by 
the principal, Dr. Merchant, 
(later Superintendent of Eddca- 
tion for Ontario ) for the teach- 
ing staff of the 0.8.D. 


During Miss Ford's first few 
years at this school ahe recelved 
training in the Oral Method 
from a supervising teacher who 
had been brought out from Eng- 
land and later from her succes- 
sor from United States. On the 
latter's resignation Dr. Cough- 
ln, then Superintendent of the 
OSD,, recommended Miss, Ford 
for the position of supervising 
teacher and she was given a 
month's leave of absence to visit 
schools in the United Btates. 
‘The. Clarke School at North: 
ampton, Mass, the Léxington 
Avenue School in New York and 
the Mt. Airy School in Philadel~ 
uphia were visited. The next sum- 
mer, 1913, she took the summer 
course given at the Clarke 
Behool and. returned there in 
1918-1919 to successfully com- 
plete the year’s training course 
given by the late Dr. Caroline 
Vale. 


More visits and more courses 
were to follow. The Auxiliary 
Course was taken in Toronto 
during the summer of 1919 and 
the next year an extended visit 
to the Clarke School included 
the auxillary class centres in 
Boston. At Providence, R. I, she 
was especially interested in the 
rhythm work. In New York the 
Lexington Avenue School was 
revisited and some time was 
spent at the Fanwood School 
and at Public School No. 47, 6 
large day school for the deaf. 
‘Two years later she took the 
summer teacher-training course 
at St. Louis, Missouri, at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf. 
Here she studied under Dr. Max 
Goldstein and Miss Julla Con- 
nery. On her way a week was 
spent in Chicago visiting the day 
classes there, 


In the next few years Miss 
Ford attended conventions in 
Cincinnati, New Jersey, Colum- 
bus and New York, visiting resi~ 

| dential schools and day classes in 
those centres. At this New York 
convention Dr. Helen Thompson 
gave lectures and demonstra- 
tions of her language work. 
Other places visited included the 
school at Rome, N. ¥., the French 
schools in Montreal, the Winni- 
peg school and the Detroit day 
classes, To gather information on 
hearing aids a trip was made to 
the Clarke School In 1930. Five 
years later she took the summer 
course sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the 
‘Teaching of Speech to the Deat. 


\ 


oa 


» 


It was In 1931 that Miss Ford's 
ability and training was further 
recognized by her appointment 
to the position she now odcuples, 
Her spirit of whole-heartéd de- 
votion and alertness to advance- 
ments has made Miss Ford a lea- 


‘der in her field. Numerous 


teachers have been trained by 
her in the use of methods which 
ahe has developed. Her accom~- 
panying paper has been written 
‘with a background of experience 
and training enjoyed by few ed- 
ucators of the deaf today. 
; (C. A.) 


A Message From The 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
To the 
SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO 


‘The celebration of Empire Day 
has more significance for all of 
‘us this year than at any time in 
the past, With this first year of 
peace we have reason to remem- 
ber with gratitude and with hope 
all that the Rritish Empire 
stands for in the world to-day. 

‘Victory over the Axis powers 
was the result of the combined 
efforts of many nations but in 
that effort no people played a 
greater part than did those who 
are citizens of the world-gird- 
lng Commonwealth and Empire. 

For one dreadful year from 
June 1940 until June 1941, the 
British Emplre stood alone 
against the combined military 
forces of the Axis powers at the 
very peak of their strength. Had 
we succumbed. or had we,been 
forced by the pressure of events 
‘tw make peace, Europe and great 
parts of Africa and Asia would 
to-day be firmly under the yoke 
of Nazi Germany and her sat- 
elites. 5 

No one nation and no group 
of nations can claim victory as 
the result of their own efforts. 
But of one thing we can be cer- 
tain, If the British Empire had 
not stood firm and united during 
that most critical year in the 
history of free men, victory over 
the evil power of Germany and 
her partners would still be in the 
far distant future, To-that ex~ 
tent we have reason to thank 
God for the strong fellowship of 
freedom-loving people who ex- 
press their common loyalty to 
one King as the temporal head 
of the greatest partnership the 
world has known, 

What the British Common- 
weath and Empire have meant 
in war they can mean to all of 
us in the years of peace. For us 
and for all the world the con- 
tinulng strength of the Empire 
will measure our real prospects 
of lasting peace. On this event- 
ful Empire Day of 1946 we should 
be profoundly thankful for what 
has happened and in that spirit 
of thanksgiving firmly resolve to 
play our part in building the 
strong British Empire of the fut- 
ure, GEORGE A. DREW, 

Minister of Education. 


“Yes father, now that I have 
graduated, I must choose a large 
fleld, where my talents can be 
used to the best advantage.” 

“Son,” replied the hard-work- 
ing father, “I've counted on that; 
you can have the ten-acre’torn- 
field all to yourself. Ex, 


Senior School 


Boclal Studies 
Miss M. Cass 


‘The Maoris in New Zealand 

‘The native or first people of 
New Zealand came from the 
Malay Peninsula. about 1,000 
years before Christ was born. 
‘They were war-like and were 
cannibals. They'ate other people. 
‘They used stone to carve designs 
in stone. They grew flax, spun 
Mnen thread, wove linen cloth 
and dyed it, long before people 
of England knew how. 

In 1769 Captain Cook saw New 
Zealand and claimed it for Eng- 
jand. The English liked New Zea- 
land because Its weather was the 
same as in England. They mov- 
ed there. They educated the 
brown Maoris and now the Ma~ 
oris are civilized happy people 
who love to laugh, sing and play 
games. 

‘The Maoris also learned how 
to govern a country and now 
they are members of the Parlia- 
ment in New Zealand. 

—Audrey Banna, Grade 7. 


A Movie About Indians 
‘The Indians tramped through 


dians trapped beavers, foxes and 
wolves. In the winter they carri- 


spring. They put the furs in a 
canoe. 

We saw, two Indians making 
a-new canoe. They cut birch 
bark off a tree. A woman helped. 

It was a very good show. I like 
to see 2 movie in technicolour. 

—Allan Leach. 3 Voe. 


_The First Clever People 
‘The people of South East Asia 
were very clever a long time be- 
ford the people in Europe. 
‘The Chinese were the first 
civilized people. ‘They made 
paper, and they made books. 


They ‘had silk, Jewels, and good 


foods and good homes long be- 
fore other people. Egyptians in 
Egypt and Babylonians in Baby- 
lonia were clever too. They could 
read and write by the pictures 
and signs. They built very large 
buildings. The people of Eng- 
land and Europe were slower 
to learn how to do new things. 

—Emily Wilson. Grade 6. 


New Zealand 


‘The British Government need- 
ed to help the New Zealanders 


because they were weak. They y, 


had no schools, no factories nor 
much else. Some British were 
sent to New Zealand by Great 
Britain's Government. They had 
to work hard. They planted the 
farm land, dug mines for coal. 
gold and other things. They 
built the highways, homes, fac- 
tories and Government offices. 
‘They planted new seeds for 
grass (for sheep to eat),new 
cereals, new vegetables, new 
fruits and new flowers. They 
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built churches, schools aria 
pitals to civilize the Meptis and 
help the new settlers who went 
there from England and some- 
times from: other ‘countries. 
‘There are short rivers abd many 
mountains in New Zealand. 
‘They grow oranges, lemons, and 
figs in the sub-tropical; part of 
North Island. Now these are 
good and important for New 
Zealand. The tall pine trees, the 
wheat, the wool and apples are 
important too. 
New Zealand has one of the 
best governments in the world. 
—James Barron. Grade 7. 


Muskox 

Forty-seven men met at 
Cuucchill, Manitoba. Th¢y began 
to travel about 50° miles in one 
day. * 

‘They will travel altogether 
about 3,100 miles to Edmonton. 

‘These men are 
Jong trip for the Do Gov- 
ernmént at Ottawa. 2 
‘ternment asked the mento test 
things. They want them to find 
‘out about the best way to travel, 
the best food, the best clothes, 
the" best houses, the best tools, 
medicines, compasses and other 


to make farm land, to dig mines 

of coal and gold. to build high- 
ways and homes. factories and 
Government offices. The men 
planted new seeds for grass, new 
cereals, new vegetables, fruits 
and flowers. They also took 
prize animals from England. 
‘They built chy es, schools and 
hospitals, to divilize the Maoris. 
‘They helped the new settlers 
who came from England. 

New Zealand bas made much 
progress in farming, Industry, 
education and government. 

~—Enid Bowman. Grade 7. 


A Welsh Girt in Canada 


Penrlyndeudraeth. 
‘When'l was a little girl. I went 
swimming 


aunt and uncle in England. I- 


remember being on a street ca? 
there. 

Next August I shall be going 
to Wales. I shall see my grand- 
parents again. I shall stay one 
or two months. Then I shall 


hos- come 


to my home in South 
Porenpine. 

‘When I am twenty-one I shall 
vote in Canada because I was 
born in Wales. My forefathers 
were the first British people. 
British people can vote in Can- 
ada. Canadian people cah vote 
in Britain because we are part 
of The British Commonwealth. 

—Iris Wyn Jones. 4 Voc. 
‘The Good Nurse ‘ 

When Victoria was the Queen 
of England the first war nurse 
was Florence Nightingale. When 
she was a little girl she nursed 
a dog with a broken leg. When 
she grew up to be a woman she 
went to Turkey to nurse the 
British soldiers who were sick or 
wounded in the war. The hos- 
Pitals were poor and dirty. Many 
sick soldiers died. Florence 
Nightingale worked very hard. 
‘When the war was finished the 
people gave her a lot of money. 
She spent the money for a 
school for nurses. She died in 
an attic in London. She was 
very poor because she gave her 
money to help the school. 

All nurses try to be good 
nurses because they remember 
about Florence Nightingale. 

—Alfred Fields. 4 Voc. 


How to Have No More War 
‘We must begin to share things 


with other people when we are” 


very young. 

We must not want other 
peoples’ things too much. 

‘We must study to know what 
4s right and whas ts wrong. 

‘We must make ourselves obey 
what we know fs right. 

We must make a habit of 


LeClatre. obeying quickly. 


‘We must stop ourselves before 
we do what we know fs wrong. 

‘We must try to understand 
why other people do not think 
the same as we think. 

‘We must not dislike other 
people because they are not like 


n- us, —Grade 7. 


Hungry Europe 
Europe had war six years. The 
farmers went to fight. The boats 
did not carry food to Europe. 
‘Last year many fields of wheat, 
vegetables and fruit did not 
grow. The people are hungry. A 
million people will die, 
—A. Longarini. 3V. 


UNRRA 

Two hundred men went to 
London. They talked about help- 
ing the hungry people. Canada, 
United States, England, New 
Zealand and forty other coun- 
tries gave money to buy food. 
The people in Belleville sent 
many trucks of clothes to Eu- 
rope. —Peter Taylor. 3V. 


‘The Bulb Trade of Holland 

Many years ago a man from 
Holland went to Turkey and the 
king of Turkey gave him some 
flower-bulbs. He called them 
tullps. The people planted them 
in rows and grew small new 
bulbs fram them. . 

When many bulbs grew, they 
exported 20.000.000 dollars 
worth. People wanted bulbs so 
much they would pay $2.000 for 
one bulb. 


In the war in 1930-45 the 
Dutch people were starving. 
They had to eat most of thelr 
bulbs. Now there are a few flow: 
ers because the bulbs are all 
dead. They were eaten or cover- 
ed with water, or Killed with 
tanks, guns and many soldiers 
running over them. 

The Dutch people’ will need 
several years to plant and grow 
more bulbs. They will not have 
much money by exporting bulbs 
for a long time, —Bobby Spiker. 
Grade 7. 


The Queen Elizabeth 
Highway 

In 1944 We moved to the new 
house, My father bought it, It is 
in Etobicoke township near‘ the 
Queen Elizabeth Highway. 

I like to watch the Highway. 
We can see the highway lights 
and the bridge. The Queen Eliz- 
abeth Highway 1s very smooth. 
It ts not rough with stones, or 
sticks or nails. There are lanes 
for cars and trucks. 

My Father and I drive a truck. 
We go to Toronto and Hamilton. 
The police won't let the girls or 
boys ride their bikes on the 
highway. They might be killed, 
the trucks and cars drive so fast. 

The men cut the grass with 
tractors. They put new grass and 
plant flowers and trees along the 
Highway. 

The Queen Elizabeth Highway 
is very beautiful. My family and 
I lke it very much. 

The Ontario Government 
built the highway before the 
Queen and King George came to 
Canada in 1938. It is made of 
cement. —Douglas Scott. 4 Voc. 


An American Girl in Canada 

Y’am an American. I was born 
in the United States. I lived 
there four years. Then my family 
moved to Canada. 

I cannot vote in Canada when 
{ am twenty-one because I was 
not born here. If I marry a Can- 
adian I-may vote. Perhaps I will 
sign papers and promise to be 


* Joyal to Canada. fhen I will be 


a Canadian citizen. Then’ I can 
vote. 

Perhaps the Government at 
Ottawa will pass a new law soon 
about letting people vote. 

—Jennle Meta, 4V’ Voe. 


U.N. 0. 

The war finished in 1945. 
People do not want more war. 

Fifty countries sent some men 
and women to London to stop 
wars, 

Now the men are In New York. 
They are talking about world 
policemen to stop wars. 


—Ronald Bowes. 3V. - 


“‘Artford, 'Artford.” called the 
conductor on ‘a British train. 

“You've dropped an ‘h’,” sald 
a passenger. ” 

“That's hall right, sir, we'll 
pick hit up hat Hamherse."—Ex. 


Wife: “What happened 
George?” 

George: “Puncture.” 

Wife: ou ought to have 
been on the lookout for this. You 
remember the man at the service 
station told you there was a fork 
in the road.” Ex, 
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t 
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Tiabnisake Schaal 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
(MRS. A. WANNAMAKER) 


March 8 Mr, Vaughan and Mr. 

Hodgson tapped four maple 

\, trees. The pails were full of sap. 
\"Miss Fitzgerald emptied the pails 

‘at the hospital. She will boll 
sap and make maple syrup. 

i —Charles Denomme. 2-V. 


Saved e 
. . Betty was a Uttle girl about 
five or six years old. She 


fisherman, He went In his boat 
and caught fisb, Betty had a 
big dog called Rover. Rover was 
a Newfoundland dog. It was 
‘brown and white, j 

One day Betty went to the 
wharf and looked for her 
father in the bost. She played 
with Rover. Betty liked Rover 
very. much and Rover lked 
Belty. too, After awhile “Betty 
slipped and fell down into the 
see. The sea was‘deep. she 
almgst drowned. She ycould 
not swim. -Rover saw her’ in 
the sea and jumped and caught 


‘Turhan was. The king came and 
he got angry because the soldiers 
had ‘broken into the princess’ 
bower. He ordered the officer 
executed, but it didn’t happen. 
‘Then the princess followed Tur- 
than where woman weren't sup- 
posed to go. He defended her and 
Tan, but they were caught and 
taken to a cliff. The’ king was 
white, hot under the collar and 
the pair were.thrown over a cliff. 
In the water below the king saw 
the face of the witch-queen and 
she laughed at him. Turhan and 


the Merle lived a long time after father bought 


that but they never went back to 
Paradse. —Flora Clark, 3 A. Int. 


‘When Iwas @ small boy about 
six or seven years old, I was not 
very good. Winnie Kennedy told 


ed bad boy. I 
peat tha sea, Wet father WHER’ overt ioate pwarticaee 


asked her why I was bad. She told 
me that I pulled the Christmas 
tree down. The Christmas tree 
fell in the living rodm and broke 
the Christmas lights. I ran away 


* and hid in the clothes room. My 


mother saw the Christmas tree 
on the living room floor broken, 
‘My mother could not find me. 
After a while my coat fell on the 
floor. She heard the nolse. She 
caught me and asked me if I 
pushed down the Christmas tree. 
I said “No I did not push it.” 
She told me that she knew that 
I did it. I told s le to her. She 
spanked me. I was crying in the 


her dress with his mouth. He living room when my dad came 
pulled her back to the wharfhome. I saw him coming so I 


and got on it. - Then he was 
too tired to carry her home. 
So he lay down on the wharf 
with her. After awhile ber 
mother called Betty but Betty 
did not come home so she went 
to the wharf and saw her on the 
wharf with Rover. She carried 


her home. Betty's mother put 
her to bed. Betty's mother and 
father were happy because 


Rover saved Betty and her 

\ mother Rave Rover some nice 
q Meat. Betty was soon well. 

*  —Bruce MacCrindle. 


Night iy Paradise 


(The story of 2 movie that I 
saw at Easter.) 2 

Merle Oberon and Terhan 
Bey starred in this movie. Merle 
was a princess. She was supposed 
to marry a king The king had 
his palace scrubbed and while he 
was waiting had an argument 
with one of his officers. Then 
the princess came. There wis ‘a 
procession to the palace. She was 
in a cart all covered with yellow 
satin so she couldn't be seen. 
When she got out she was wear- 
ing a green vell. The king threw 
it off her face. Turhan came as 
a beggar, I think. ,. 

The scene shifted and the late 
queen burnt hergelf to death. 
But she didn’t really die. When 
the king was bathing, she ap- 
peared In-his water and mocked 
him. = 

When the scene shifted again 
we saw the princess having sup- 
per-with the king. At night, 
Turhan came as a young man 
and there was talk, Merle faint- 
ed and’so on. It was too much 
for me. 

Then some soldiers broke the 
door down and the king's officer 
came in and demanded where 


ran to the bath room. 
He asked mother how the tree 


fell. My mother told him that’ 


T knocked it down so she spank- 
ed me. He knocked at the door. 
When I heard the knock, I asked 
him what he wanted me for. I 
knew he would spank me. He 
told me that he would not spank 
me so I opened the door. He was 
mad at me, but he did not spank 
me. My Mother and Dad bought 
new Christmas lUgits for the 
tree. —James Driscoll. 3A. Int. 


A Story About Myself 


One day when I was about 
seven years old, Mother was 
working in an office. A girl 
friend came to my house to 
watch me all the time. She told 
me not. to go outside because {t 
was raining. But I went to the 
playroom and opened the win- 
dow arid ran away. Another boy 
came with me and we played in 
the sand with small cars: Then 
we went to the Fire Hail. I did 
not know how to ring the alarm. 
I tried to put a stick in the fire 
alarm but it was too high .S0 I 


carried a heavy log and put it on -y¢-_ 


the sidewalk. Then I climbed 
up and opened the alarm box 
and blew the horn. I ‘was 
afraid of the horn and I jumped 
down and ran into an old house. 
Many people camé to find me. 
‘The Policeman came for me too. 
He told me*not to touch the 
alarm again I began to cry. 
Our girl friend looked for me. 
At last she found me in the old 


house, I went home-.and she was 


cross with nfe. She spanked me. 
After a while my mother came 
home, from her work. The girl 


friend told my mother that 
Bruce was a bad boy because he 
Jumped out of the window and 


‘went away and rang the fire 
alarm. Mother was worried, So I 
told my mother that I ran away 
because she would not let me 
play outside. My mother told me 
that I must not play outside 
when it was raining. She told me 
to.wash and go to bed because I 
wasa bad boy and rang the 
alarm. —Bruce MacCrindle 
Grade 3 A. 
When I was Small 
Once when I was. small my 
fat @ canary. 
mother was glad to have it. 
‘One day when I was*playing 
with my toys in the living-room. 
I pushed the bird cage and it fell 
over. The canary died and my 
mother was very sad because I 
had killed her best canary. She 
spanked me very hard 
My father told my mother 
that he couldn't buy another 


because he thought I Party. 


canary 
would kil it: Then he bought 
three goldfish and put them in 
@ dig glass bowl. I loved to watch 
them swimming uround. 


One day my Uncle Mart, Aunt 
‘Vera, Jack, Allan and Patricia 
came'to see us. We talked for a 
long time.Then Jack didn’t want 
to talk to them so we went away 
to play. We were watching the 
goldfish. Jack told me to take 
one goldfish out of the water and 
give it to him. I took one for my- 
self too. He told me to follow him 
so I did. Jack put his goldfish in 
the toilet and I put mine in too. 
‘We watched-them in 
the water. Then Jack flushed the 
toflet- and the goldfish went 
away. ~ 

Aunt Vera came in and saw us, 
‘She spanked him very hard and 
mother spanked me too and put 
me to bed. They wouldn't let me 
play with Jack any ‘more that 
day. _ —Maureen MacDonald. 
Grade 3 A. 2 


Monday we'saw a robin hang- 
ring in a tree. It was making a 


\ nest. A string caught the robin. 


It could not get away. The boys 
saw the robfy They ran to tell 
‘Mr. Hodgson about it. They got 
the ladder and one boy- cut the 
string off the tree. Then he took 
the robin down to Mr, Hodgson. 
He cut the string off the robin’s 
leg. Then it flew away. 


Thursday Mr. Hodgson was 
digging a flower bed. He saw 
seven little baby rabbits. They 
are cute. Their eyes are shut. 
‘The hole was covered with straw. 
‘Mr. Hodgson never kills birds or 
little animals. I think God loves 

7 mn because he helps 
the little birds and the little an- 
imals. God loves the little birds 
and the little animals. ° 

Howard V. House, IA Int. 


A Happy Robin 
Monday morning we looked 
out of the window and saw a 
robin hanging from a tree. It 
couldn't fly away because its leg 
was fast on the branch. When it 
was making its nest in the tree 
it caught by the string. The 
string was fastened around its 
leg. We were Sorry for it. Mr. 
Hodgson got a ladder and climb- 
ed up to get the robin. He cut the 


string off its leg. Hedet it yo: It 
flew away. Perhaps it was happy 
and thanked Mr. Hodgson. .We 
saw the father robin waiting for 
her, They flew away together. 
‘They were both happy. We were 
happy too. —Gayle Anne Stew- 
arts. I A Int. 


I made a.small house, I made 
& match-box. Mr, Clare helped 
me, —William Kurylo. 1 Voc, Int, 


I went home for Easter. I went 


My with Johnny in the car. I-say. 


boat in Toronto. I rode 


Johnny's 
a 


my bike. I got 


My Birthday Party 
April 29 was Billy Segriffes’ 
and my birthday, We. had a 
. I got a box from home. 
I got a big birthday cake. Roy 
Ayling. Billy Stewart, Willlam 
Kurylo, Billy Segriffe, Gerald 


‘Russell, Billy Munroe, Jim Har- 


ris, Bert Crozier, Leonard Hep- 
pner, Joe Denomme and I went 
to the party. I was fourteen 
years old. Billy was thirteen 
years old. Fourteen candles 
were an the cake. I blew out 
the candles. We clapped our 
hands. —Jacob Martens 1 V Int. 


The Baby Rabbits 


We saw seven little baby rab- 
bits. ‘They were brown rabbits. 
‘They were asleep. They were in 
the flower bed. They were cute. 
One Little rabbit jumped. We 
were afraid. We laughed. 
Josephine Lazarevich. 1 V. Int. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
GW. J, CUMMINGS) 


The Crusades * 


‘The Holy Land is wheré Jesus 
lived. Many Christian people 
like to go and visit in the Holy 
Land. 


Long ago heathens took the 
Holy Land. They were called Sar- 
acens. They stayed in the Holy 
Land. They were cruel and fierce. 
‘They would not let the Christians 
go to the Holy Land. They often 
killed the Christians, The Christ- 
fins were angry because they 
could not go to the Holy Land. 
Many Christian soldiers from 
over all Europe went to fight 
against the Saracens. Richard 
was king of’ England He was 
very-brave and strong. He went 
to fight. too. 

One day Richard saw a large 
boat which belonged to the Sar- 
acens. The Saracens shot arr- 
Richard's men. Richard 
and his men started to fight the 
Saracens, The Saracens and 
Christians fought many battles, 
They fought a long time. The 
battles were called Crusades. 
Neither the Saracens nor Christ- 
Jans could defeat each other. 
The Saracen King asked the 
Christians to go away and he 
would let the Christians come 
lo the Holy Land. Richard was 
sick and\went home. Then the 
Saracens let the Christians come 
to the Holy Land again, ~/ 

—Gertrude McCourt 3 A. Int. 
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NOTES FROM THE HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
by K B. Daly 


‘he pointed out that there-are 
two kinds of meats used for food, 


char! 

each in foasting bron Broling 
and raising meats and how 
roast would look when properly 
cooked or when poorly cooked. 

She warned the girls not to 
stick a knife or fork into any 
kind of meat when 1t was cook- 
ing cet they lose some of the 
Good juice, 

The printed raalter on cat gprtons, 


nn e . 
the very best. ones 


directio: 
that could be given. 


Fach girl broiled a Frankfurt 
ee ane made a kabob or. sur- 
Pitney found the demonstra 


teresting and attractive 
and each one was pleased to re- 
celve a copy of “Meats and 
Meat. Cookery”. 

Miss Hazel Freeman, lecturer 


fish before aie out ‘anced and. as the 


chorus 
one: trom the mentbers of ke 


oetney learned among. other 
things that a shi 
fresh fish, that we want to Keep 
the julces in the fish and tha 
wwe iudge the time of cooking by 
the thickness of the fish no! 
its weight. 

She bolled a piece of frozen 

parcl paper, 
keeping it floating fo thee the 
paper did not burn. She sim- 
mered a smoked fillet, then 
covered it with mustiroom sauce 
and potato ehips and browned 
it in the Fu 
Boxed ‘a whitefish ‘covering it 
with mounds of dressing and 
urated cheese. 

She gave them three rules. 
Firat, wash fish by wiping !t, Se- 
cond. keep fish cold and covered. 

rd, fast cook frozen an 
fresh ‘fish but simmer salted or 
smoked fish. 

‘Then, came the time of test 
ing and there wasn't one girl 
who could say she did not like 
fish. They will each receive a 
copy of “One Hundred Tempting 
Fish Recipes” which they will 
be delighted to take home. 


——_+—__ 
VISITORS TO QUR SCHOOL 


On Wednesday, May 8 Mr 
Dave Houston, representative for 
Underwood Ltd. and Miss Wright 
visited our, school. Miss Wright, 
gave a demonstration of type- 
writing before an audience com- 
posed of all of our pupils who 
are taking typing and a number 
of the teachers of the school. 

Miss Wright has been five 
time@ Canadian Champion in 
speed typewriting and was once. 
world’s amateur typing chain- 
pion. 

Our pupils and teachers were 
amazed at the speed and ease 


with which Miss Wright opera- 
ted one of our own machines. 
4 She typed 134 errorless words 


Logan ca came.’ a per minute. . 


‘Miss Wright demonstrated the 
proper posture, correct carriage 


= throw, how-to change the paper 


and many other things. 

She also demonstrated the 
wrong way to do things with a 
typewriter and: this brought 
peals of laugher from her youth- 
ful audience. Bome of the boys 
and girls asked questions which 
Miss Wright answered, 

We were very pleased to have 
& Miss Wright with us and we hope 
she will return sometime to give 
us another demonstration. 

—FPPRC 


-Girls’ Sports 


by Miss E. Leverance 


Play-offs in the Senior Volley 
ball and Rounders games have 
begun but as yet we cannot list 
the champion teams. The strug- 
gle ies between E, Bowman and 
A. Hanna in Volleyball and C. 


| McArthur and M, Swayne for 


Rounders. The Intermediates are 
still engaged in preliminary 
play-cffs. 
Most of our time for the past 
month has been devoted to 
practices on our Mat Work Dis- 


‘and Play which the Senlor and Int- 


ermediate Girls presented on 
May 16th. The Intermediate and 
*2) Senior School slong with all 
shop Instructors were our quests. 
Two dances, a Viennese Waltz 
and a Peasant Dance were pres- 
ented by M. Joseph, C. Mc Arthur 
A. Cleland, H. Core, A. Samus, D. 
Holmberg, D. O'Neill. M. Swayne, 
J. Meta, J. Bouck, A. Havrot, M. 
Taylor. The mat-work consisted 
of stunts of all discriptions, 
group display’ and pyramids. 
This display As to be repeated at 
Open House on May 30th. 

On Saturday, May 25th, we are 
planning a hike and weiner roast 
for all girls who took part in the 
sport programme of this year, 

Field Day, soheduled for June 
4th, 1s the next major event on 
our sports calendar. Already, 


id with only two short practises 


behind her, L, Vorvis (14) has 
attained a standing broad jump 
of 6’ Tia", Audrey Clelahd is a 
promising "1st" for the sprint- 
ing events. 


——+—_—. 

VISIT OF DR. AND MRS. 

EWING TO. THE U.S.A. AND 
CANADA 


Leave of absence has’ been 
granted by the Council of the 
University to Dr, and Mrs. 
Ewing to enable them to accept 
Invitations to give a series of 
lectures for the Association for 
Promoting the ‘Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf in six states 
(including the annual confer- 
ence at New Yark from June 
25th to 28th) to address the 
America Otological Soclety and 
to meet the Royal Commission 
on Education in Ontario, 

The Medical Research Coun- 
cil has made posstble “visits to 
Harvard University and other 
centres of research. 


From April to September, Dr. 
T. 8. Littler wilt be in general 
charge of the department and 
during the summer Term Miss 
E. L. Carliit will be responsible 
for the training course for tea~ 
chers. 

Dr. and Mrs, Ewing will take 
with them the hearty good 
wishes ofall their many friends 
and teachers of the deat in this 
country. Their excursion over 
the ocean will be an arduous 
one: it 1s our sincere wish that 
it be a. happy one: we know that 
it will be a highly successful one, 

Developments of a technical 
nature have not been handicap- 
ped so severely in the States 
during the last six years and 
we have shad some hints that 
new ideas are being worked out 
which may influence work with 
deaf children. We all look for- 
ward to this visit with pleasure 
and anticipate the results with 
great interest. But progressive as 
the States may be we are confi- 
dent that in the practice of edu- 
cation this country also has 
much to be proud of and much 
to demonstrate to the most a 
vanced school overseas. Dr. and 
‘Mrs. Ewing have been outstand- 
dng personalities in research and 
in the practice of education of 
the deaf and we are proud of 
thelr achievements and assured 
that no better or wiser represent- 
atives from this country could 
have been horioured in this way. 
<The Teacher of the Deaf, 
England, 

——_ 


following quotations have 

been taken teen GUIDANCE 
IMPLICATIONS OF VISITS TO 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY" by 
Earl W. Selbert, Ph. D. They 


:would seem very apt to our plan, 
. “for Vocational Training of pu- 


plls at our school. —F-P.C, 
Educational Guidance 
“Pupils should select school 
subjects more on the basis of 
their ability-level than on the 
basis of Interests. Interests are 
often transitory and misunder- 
rtood. They had often led to a 
premature selection of specific 
vocational training at the ex- 
pense of general background 
education‘and a subsequent clos- 
Ing of doors to later accomp- 
Ushment. Basic to thilf type of 
guidance ts a classification of 
puptls on ability-levels and an 
adequate system of counseling 
to help the puplls select trom 
hundreds of subjects the ones 
best sulted to the abilities and 
interests of the particular pupil. 
Pupils who have the ability to 
do them should take a maximum 
number of general background 
education subjects even though 
they have no plans to go to col- 
lege. These general background 
education subjecty provide other 
values than preparation-for-go- 
ing-to-college values; they are 
the best possible preparation for 
anyone who can do the work in 
high school. They may be sup- Ew 
plemented by vocational train- 
ing and try out subjects if the 
pupil desires. It depends on the 
pupil; we need adequate educa- 
Uonal guidance counselors.” 
Vocational Guidance 


“One industrialist said that It 8. 


4s not too important for a begin- DI 
ning worker ‘to know exactly 


what he wants to become; the the Conf 


important thing is to “get on the 
payroll” and let the matter of a ° 
specific vocational choice grow 
‘out of his work experience.” 
Voctional Training 

“Leaders in business and in in- 
dustry think that the vocational 
training in public schools and 
vocational schools should be 
More general in nature than it 
has been. Schools can not hope 
to provide adequate specific vo- 
cational training and business 
and Industry do not expect the 
schools to do so. The schools 
should provide for most pupils 
& good general education in the 
fundamentals, help them devel- 
op desirable work habits and 
personality characteristics, and 
leave the specific vocational 
training to the college, profes- 
alonal school, post-high school 
public or private vocational 
school or in service training pro- 
grams of business and industry. 
It ts to be expected that some 
Pupils will want and should 
have vocational training as a 
part of their school course. This 
Should be more general than 
specific, however.” 


Alumni News 


NEWS FROM BATAWA 
Contributed by Victor Egginton 


to hear of the 
genta OF of ‘st john bartonts mother 


ashy ao foes noe to “Sal 
eavement. 

Mr. Jack Hooey and Bob Hovey 
brothers of Mrs. Egginton were 
visitors at thelr sister's home in 
Batawa during Easter week. 
They enjoyed “their visit “very 


On April 13, an Oshawa team 
Of deaf bowlers came to Trenton 
to play ogainst a Belleville team 


attended. They playe 
and other games ant 
ners recelved prizes, 


pers. Mr Bell ana tls wife 
were present. Mr. Jimmy Perry, 
who was present ‘also, was a 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Egginton, 
Both Misses Vera and Ada 
Green were presented with 
beautiful compact in apprecia- 
tion of their work at the marty 
On Sunday afternoon, the 
following day, thedeat Weld ‘a 
fe pel meeting at King St. Uni- 
d_ghureh at whieh Mr, Bell 


oa tres 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 
LEXINGTON SC! » 

NEW YORK 

June 24—28, 1916 

American Association to 
prompts the Teachin, 
to the Deaf rt hol 
Meeting at Lexington School, 
New ork from June 24 to June 
28. The peonraning | 


these meetings of the Assoc 
tion. Hotel Commodore, 42nd 
Street and Lexington Avenue 

been designated as octal 


headquarters. The first session 
at 8.00 p.m. Monday. June 24. 
Clarence D. nnor, 


Buperintendent of the Lexington 
Avenue School Is president of 
ference, 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE TO 
CHILDREN BORN DEAF 
\ (Continued from Page 1) 


E 
: 


a 
ofc 
i 


Hep crreer ate 
gh Besppecehee 
i Nal He 
irae 
aie 


fs 


to the lst of printed words, Balls, 

dolls, cars, the kiddie car, puzzles 

‘and other loys in the classroom are 

- ‘also added as are table, chair, door, 
blackboard, ‘plano, 


names of the other children; repeat-, 


ety 


I 
ae eye 


been getting his speech muscles into 
wood working order so that he 


“come” he takes pleasure in using. 

He tells the children “to come” 

. Instead of the teacher. ‘Speech is 

i not hurried because we want it easy 
‘and-natural . 

‘Now I am quite sure that all this 
busy, happy routine does not sree 
at all with the gloomy picture our 
critics paint of us:—torcing child- 


’ the teaching of language. 
‘The transition from real objects to 
picturesiis made when the teacher 1s 
‘Ubat the child has associated 


go and find the picture. 
advent of a birthday adds new 
to the vocabulary, ‘The birth- 
* day chart with the picture of the 
cake, the pictures of all the 


li 
§ 
Hy 


blocks from his 


‘The weather interests the child 
because It affects his-activities 20 
‘be learns the expressions: “The sun 


sore of the printing. With 


\ 


fie 
ail 


im 
5 


PIG 


ne 
in 


B 


i 
te 
i 


3 


@ 
i 
E 


noted earlier in this paper. If the 
teacher does not try to give bim too 
many words but keeps strictly to 
his needs and interests, confusion 
will be avolded. A more or lese baste 
English is what is needed the first 
two or three years. 

‘Attributes such as big. Uttle: hard; 
soft; cold: hot: cross; alck: clean; 
dirty; pretty ete. are soon brought 
into use. When Ii is something that 


* During the first year the teacher’ 


‘The next year the child 


ihe 


er to help and a picture 
at hand to refer to, he 
‘about the various 


age 
ii 


Bas 
i 
“4 

gs 


Zi 


talking because 

had most of the elementary 

and can combine them into 

and phrases. He adds to 

sulary such words as he 
‘There must, of necessity be 


a8F 58 
é 


FE 
ii 


‘skill and ingenuity of the teacher. 

As time goes on more specific time 
words are learned such as: the days 
of the week, the divisions of the day: 
morning, afternoon, evening. night; 
‘the names of the months, and other 


that are 

making her 

to telt stories, 

deaf children 

stories that 

ing children of the same age. They 
may not get a much of the story as 
the hearing child but tt is surprising 
how much they can get if the teacher 
gets the right book and goes about 
telling the story in the right way. 


‘There are 60 many difficulties in 
the way of teaching a deaf child 
language, that I marvel sometimes 


* how they ever learn to express them- 


selves. ‘he change from direst to 
indirect narration is wholly unitel- 


years: 
to-morrow” might justias well write 
so much Greek. ‘The child doesn't 
know, “there”, “won't” or “any” but 
Af she writes, “We shalt not come to 


. school to-morrow”, he understands 


perfectly. 
‘The children are eager for new 
words and sometimes in thelr zeal 


i 


res 
fal 
i 
8 
8 


3 
i 


p" and “not deep” might 
better for that class at 


F 
F 


i 
E 
i 
i 
5 
3 


further steps in the bullding of lang 
It is w steady, up-ill grind 
but step by step we see a 
waln. Sometimes several teaching 


“obey” and many others are of this 
type, 


z 
B 


sh i 


i 
g 


F 
é 
i 


It Iss far ery from early centuries 
hen Lucretius wrote: 

“To Instruct the deaf, no art could 
ever reach. 

No care improve them and 
wisdom teach’ ; 

to what Dr. James Kerr Love of 
Glasgow wrote in 1906, He had just 
received from the head of the Vol 


soul trying to express itself‘as in the 
hearing and that no time and money 
are wasted: which make for the 
higher expression of that soul, Ten- 
nyson has it rightly: 

“For good they are, and bad, and 
Uke to coins. 

Some true, some Ught, but every 
one of them. 

Stamped with the image of tha 
king.” 
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BOYS AT WORK IN THE CARPENTER SHOP 


RAISING THE FLAG 


GOALS 


Commencement address given 
to the Kendall School Gradua- 
ting Class by Dr. A. C. Manning, 
Superintendent of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, June 1, 1945. 

A goal is a place where ip sate 
ends. To you reaching & goal © 


ports Deh 


a 
that 1s wanted, something de 
aired. 

All ours lives we are trying to 
reach goal. 

Goals change as we grow older. 
As we reach one goal, we alm 
for another. 

Once I knew a small boy, the 
son of a superintendent of a 
large school for the deaf. He was 
not old enough to go to school. 
Every morning he watched for 
the garbage wagon which was 
drawn by two large horses, He 
thoroughly enjoyed riding on 
the garbage wagon as it went 
from one building to another on 
the school grounds collecting 
garbage. He boasted that he 
could drive the horses and he 
proudly announced the fact that 
when he became a man‘he was 
going to get a job driving a 
garbage wagon. That was his 
goal. As he grew up his goals 
changed. Today he is a supervis- 
ing principal in one of Amer- 
ca’s leading schools for the deat, 

Once I knew a small boy 
whose first remembered goal 
was the ownership of a pair of 
long pants, His next goal was 
the ownership of a razor and the 
necessity of shaving. Soon this 
same boy dreamed of becoming 
the owner of a real gun so that 
he might ‘go hunting with the 
neighboring farmer boys. 

‘This boy's next goal was the 
privilege of staying out till 10:00 
o'clock at night at least once a 
week after calling on his girl 
friend. 

Gradually as this boy grew 
older he reached one goal after 
another until graduation became 


his goal. That goal he finally 
reached. 

That 1s where you are today. 
‘You have reached a goal—grad- 
uation. You are ready for your 

diplomas, and doubtless you are 
restless and impatient. At this 
very moment you may be saying 
to yourself, 
Why 


ke very short, because 1 doubt 
my ability to tell you anything 
new, for I am sure you have had 
enough inspiration from these 
fine teachers to last you a life- 
time, but let us think together 
for just a few minutes more 
about this subject of goals, 
You may have already set for 
yourself another educational 
goal. You may hope to enter the 
College, or you may have decided 
that you had enough of class- 
rooms, teachers, and school 
rules. You may think you have 
enough education. And isn't tt 
queer that people call your last 
day “in school “Commence- 
ment"? Naturally you think of 
it as the end, for isn’t it the last 
of your sehool days.—the day 
you have been looking forward 


I do not 


learned that young people 
mistaken about graduation, 
ae graduation was not the 

mad ot the process of education, 
tit was Just the beginning. 
you it may seem a very fool- 
It may seem that 


that somebody has been 
cing ‘on you. At least it 


on,—graduation, when you 
jay aside your school 
and quit studying. 
Thus far’ you have just 
F learning how to study,— 
to use your mind, The 
T part of your education is 
of you. ~ 
e are some surprises in 
for you. During the next 
ars you will forget much 


tons jn your history text books. 
You may forget how to solve 
many of the algebraic problems 
which seem easy to you today. 
You will not, surely, forget your 
English, because you are going 
to use it all the time. It will 
naturally get better because you 
are golng to read and read and 
read. You will also write much, 
Lhope. “But,” you ask, “why all 
the work I have wasted on these 
other subjects?” No.. It has not 
been wasted. As you have been 
learning how to think and as 
you have been studying these 
subjects,—you have been learn- 
ing something more important, 
You hage been learning how to 
live, 


You have been learning obe- 
dience. You have been learning 


NUMBER SEVEN 


how to make wise decisions. You 
have'been developing judgment, 

You have been learning team- 
work,—cooperation, You have 
been learning how to Uve with 
other people and this is of vast 
importance, for 1t has been sald, 
and I beHeve it is true, that more 
people fatl in life because they 
cannot get along with other 
people than from any other one 
cause, 

You have been learning to be 
good sports. for good sportsman- 
ship is absolutely necessary for 
success. I hope you have learned 
to be good losers This is one of 
Mife’s hardest, lessons. Many 
times in life you are going to 
meet defeat, I hope your defeats 
will be only temporary. You will 
remember, no doubt, that George 
Washington was defeated in 
more battles than he won. Abra- 
ham Lincoln met defeat ‘many 
more times than he won vic- 
torles, Washington and Lincoln 
are among the world’s most 
noted losers, ‘but they were not 
quitters. They met defeat brave- 
ly. They kept thelr heads up 
and they kept going. They nev- 
er gave up. They won thelr goals, 


Naturally your ultimate goal 


ome, & happy { 
Peaceful world. 

Peace is the goal of all man- 
kind today. It Is the condition 
the whole world wants, and yet 
I sometimes fear the world is 
looking in the wrong direction 
for peace, : 

Two thousand years ago the 
Lord sent Jesiis Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, into the world 
to help mankind attain peace, 
‘Then, as now, the world was In 
turmoll—selfishness, greed, love 
of power, desire for wealth, and 
sensual pleasures seemed to 
have engulfed mankind. Read 
“The Robe” and “The Nazarene” 
for descriptions of these times. 
Today we see the world aflame 
with a consuming fire, the like 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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VISIT OF DR. AND MRS. 
¥ EWING 


‘The Superintendent has been 
advised by ‘Dr: A. W. G. Ewing 
that he and Mrs. Ewing will visit 
the.Ontarlo School for the Deaf» 
rom September 19th to ‘23rd in- 
‘elusive. While here théy will give 
the course of lectures and dem- 
onstrations that they have been 
going in the United States. 


C. 4. HOLMES, B. A. 


Congratulations are extended 
10 C, A. Holmes, who was award- 
be the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts by the University-of West- 
ern Ontario, London. in May. 
‘Mr. Holmes registered for study 
‘when he went to London in 1941 
to takecharge of the day class 
for the deaf. By attending 
lectures, summer and winter he 
has completed.the work in a 
comparatively short period, as 
during that time he has contin- 
ved to teach either in London or 
Belleville. 


VISIT TO ROCHESTER SCHOOL 


~ On May 24th Mr. W. J. Mor- 
rison., Superintendent, Misses C. 
Ford, E. Nurse, and Messrs F. P, 
Cunningham, A. Gordon and C. 
A, Holmes visited the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, The visit 
had been planned for some 
weeks and Mr. J. H. Galloway, 


. Superintendent and Miss C. A. 


Hamel, Principal had prepared 


-a programme that enabled the 


visitors to see all phases of 
school work. Appreciation is 
extended to Mr, and Mrs> Gal- 
loway, Miss Hamel, Miss 8. El- 
Mott, Mr. Railing, teachers and 
others, who made the visit so 
helpful and instructive. 

'. Unfortunately Mr. Galloway 
bad been out of the city and was 
unable to return owing to the 
railway strike, In his absence 
Miss Hamel, Principal, took 
charge of the guests. 


* teachers in all ‘departments. 
expressions 


VISITING DAY AT THE 
ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 


ursday, May 30, was Visit= 


of the 
lessons being taught by the 


‘There were many of 
surprise and appreciation from 
our visitors when they saw what 
the pupils of the school-had ac- 
complished, from those in the 
first-year class to those in’ the 
rraduating class. A demonstra- 


tion of rhythm and a description 


Of its value in teaching speech, 
presented by Mr. Gordon and 
his class, was appreciated by,the 
audience. 
‘The display of the work done 
by the pupils in the various 
shops attracted a great deal of 
attention and much favourable 
comment. The shops having 
a display were:- 
‘The Sewing Classes under the 
direction of Mrs. Lovering, the 
Manual Training Clases, under 
the direction of Mr. A. J. Clare, 
the Agriculture & Farm Me- 
chanics Classes uder the direc- 
tion ‘of Mr. J. W. Hodgson; 
the Printing Classes under Mr. 
1. £. Morrison and the Carpentry 
Classes under Mr. H. Vaughan, 
‘The display this year, was 
smaller than those of other. 
years. Many of the shops were 
jot re-opened until this year 
and there is great difficulty in 
obtaining supplies. 
In the evening a capacity 
crowd saw a group of dances by 
Senior girls and a demonstration 
of gymnastics and mat-work by 
ihe Intermediate girls under the 
ection of thelr Physical 
Training Instructress, Miss 
Leverence. The charm and 
grace exhibited by the Senlor 
girls in their dances and the 
precision and smartness shown 
by the Jntermediate gig in 
their gymnastics reflect very 
highly to the credit of their 
teacher. The rhythm band 
composed of six boys and eight 
girls from 1A Senior class gave 
two numbers which were very 
well received. The audience 
showed their appreciation by 
numerous bursts of spontaneous 
applause. 
‘We were very pleased to have 
a number of parents present on’ 
visiting: day to see the work thelr 
boys and girls do both. in and 
out of school. . 
Following ts the programme 
for the Girls display and the 
names of those taking part: 
1. Sword Dance—H, Core, D. 
Holmberg 

2, Rhythm’ Band—1A sr. 
Gisls and Boys 

3. ,Waltz—Tales from Vienna 
Woods—Senlor Girls 

4. Mat Work 
. March in—exercises. 

Forward Rolls 
Backward Rolls 
Group Forward = ¢ 
Drill—t, Vorvis, M. Hed- 
den, R. Chupils 


pees 


Double Summersault 
fale 


. Camel Walk 
10. Drill-; D, Parks, J. Gra~ 
velle, D. Henault 

11, Crab Walk - 
12, Swan — Balance—Head 
Btand—Group 


Diving 
14, Flips with Assists 
Cart Wheels—single— 


triple 
16, Flips ‘unassisted 
17. Pyamids—1—2—3-4-5 
1 


Dance—Senlor 


ed 


$, Peasant 
Girls 
6. Rhythm Band 1A Sr. Boys 
and Girls 
—F. Pp. C. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


_. The religious education of our 
@eaf pupils ts given careful con- 
sideration throughout — their 
years at the O. 5. D: Every Bun- 
@ay morning they receive In- 
struction by their teachers ac- 
cording to their respective 
faiths. When‘ old enough they 
attend church and become fam- 
iar with the rituals of thelr 
religion. With the approval of 
thelr parents the senior pupils 
learn the: responsibilities and 
priviteges of church member- 
ship and take the vows which 
thelr mothers and fathers, 
brothers, sisters and friends 
have taken in thelr home 
churches. When the puplis leave 
the OSD, thelr membership 
may be transferred to thelr 
home church. 

During the year 194S—1946 
the following pupils have rece- 
{ved instruction in special com- 
municant classes and joined 
these churches: Baptist (Victo- 
ria Averue)-Allan Leach Angli- 
ean (Christ Church)-a class will 
be formed in 1946-47. 

Presbyterian ( St. Andrews)- 
vera Cork, Donald Corlett, 
Audrey Hanna, Buddy Steele, 
Grace Swain, Peter Taylor, 
Orville Woodrow. 

United (Bridge Street)-Ronald 
‘Bowes, Jack Brénchley. Helen 
Hanna; Iris Wyn Jones. Allan 
Moffatt, Jean McDougall, 
Charles McKenzie, Dorothy 
‘Parks, George Sedgewick, 
Douglas Smith, Robert Spiker, 
Carman Strang, Patrick Warren, 
Farl Welch, Emily Wilson, Elvin 
‘Wilson. 

Roman Catholic (St Michael's) 
-recelved First - Communion ~ 
Joseph Cassar, Margaret Gansky, 
Willian Kuryle,. Josephine 
Lazarevich, Jeanne Loshuk, 
Mary O'Neill, Jeanette Mascl, 
Margaret Petter, Ellen Summers, 

OA 


‘TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PICNIC 


The annual picnic of the 
Teachers’ Association was held 
on Wednesday afternoon June 
Sth. 
were guests on the occasion. 

Journeying to Batawa, the 
members, thelr families and the 
students were guests of the Bata 
Shoe Co. Dividea into groups 
the party was taken pA a guided 
tour of the interestiig war-born 
factory. 


‘The three senior classes _ 


from the proces- 

sing of .the crude synthetic 
jous steps in shoe building the 
rubber slabs, through the var- 
fons steps in shoe building, the 
tour was most enlightning. Cut- 
Ung the pleces, vulcanizing the 
soles, and fabricating both can- 
vas and leather shoes was being 
* done on the various floors, The 
management pointed out that 
even the machines with which 
the work was being done were 
created there, Upon seeing the 
number and variety of the latest 
turret lathes, shapers, millers, 
etc,, inthe machine shop we 
could see how such was poss 
fble. Throughout the tour all 
were impressed with the work- 
manship and the pleasant work- 

+ ing conditions. 

Following the tour the group 
was entertained with ice cream 
and doughnuts in the spacious 
factory cafeteria. Of interest to 
all was the clean pleasant village 
of nearly one thousand souls 
which the people of Czechos- 
lovakian descent have built and 
besutified near the factory, on 
the banks of the Trent River. 


The picnic wag held at Twelve 
O'Clock Polnt, historic eastern 
entrance to the Murray Canal. 
Swimming and softball enter- 
tained many.’ Following the 
lunch a short programme was 
enjoyed. Mr. W.. J. Morrison 
spoke briefly concerning Miss 
Meagher's departure. from the 
staff. She was presented with 
suitable bridal gifts from the 
association. In a mock ceremony 
Mr. C. A. Holmes was presented 
with his recently won B. A. 
degree by “dean” 8. Alee Gordon. 

LW. B. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


This !s the last issue of “The 
Canadian" for this school year. 
We would like to thank the 
following correspondents who 
have contributed many interést- 
ing news items during the past 
year:- 

Francis Meyette—Peterboro, 
Steve Graziano—Ottawa. 
Keith Waketield—London. 
Nicholas Wozelk—Kitchen- 
er, 
Victor Egginton—Battawa. 

The next issue of “The 
Canadian” will appear in Oc- 
tober and we would like to have 
the above correspondents and 
any others who wish, send in any 
interesting items they may have 
about the summer activities of 
the deaf in their community. 

—F. B.C, 


CLOSING EXERCISES 


Friday, Jone 14th, 1946 


Programme 

1, 0’ CANADA 

Ml. AWARDS BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT 

War Savings Certificates, 

donated by the Superintendent 

to two or more outstanding 

students of the graduating class. 

Academie, vocational, and out- 

of-schoot achievement during 

the student's complete, school 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Sir Richard Grenville 

Bix English ships were out in 
the ocean. The sailors were 
sick. They saw fifty-three 
Spanish ships coming. Five of 
the English ships went away 
with the sick men, Only one 
English boat stayed to fight the 
fifty-three ships. 

‘The English ship was called 
“The Revenge”. The Captain 
of the Revenge was Sir Richard 
Grenville. He was one of 
Elizabeth's sea-dogs. He was 
very brave. He would not sail 
away from the Spanish. 

‘When the Spanish saw one 
ship, they laughed. The Re- 
yvenge began to fire at the Span- 
ish, The Ehglish fought the 


wounded. After a while he gave 
up. The Spanish were good to 
the English because the English 
were very brave. 


Afterward Grenville died. 


tow the 


—Fernand Reaulne 3 A. Int. 


How the English Became 
‘Christians 

Long ago there were many 
kings in England. They used 
to fight. The king that won 
used to sell the people he de- 
feated as slaves. Sometimes 
“English children were sold for 
alaves in the city of Rome. The 
English children or Angles had 
fair hair and blue eyes and fair 
skin, ‘They were pretty. 

A very holy man by the name 
of Gregory lived in Rome. He 
was a Pope. Gregory went 
to the market-place. Gregory 
saw some English children. They 
were going to be sold for slaves. 
Gregory felt sorry for them. 
He asked where the children 
came from. Someone said they 
came from Britain. Gregory 
asked if the children were 
Christians, Someone said that 
they were not. He felt very 

«sorry that the children were not 
Christians. He thought the 
children were so pretty that they 
looked like angels. 

Gregory wanted to help the 
people in Britain to become 
Christians. He sent a priest 

. called Augustine to tell the Eng- 
lish, about Christ. Augustine 
preached to the English people. 

‘He told them about the birth of 

Jesus. 

‘One of the kings in England 
was married to a Christian prin- 
cess. Soon the king believed 
in Christ. ‘The King became a 


believed in Christ too. 
—Ellen Zwaryck 3A. Int. 


three Spanish ships with one. | 


a Christian. The other people 


@ graduate of the Unt of 
Toronto was Chief Librarian of 
Kitchener Public Library . for 
many years. a 

In a chapter on Communica- 
tion Miss Dunham features. the 
work of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell and reproduces a picture of 
the house in which the Bell 
far.‘ly lived on the banks of the 
Grand River, near 
Ontcrio and now known as'The 
Bell Homestead. Leer 

The history of communication 
is given in some detail inelud- 
ing letter writing, the .smoke 
used by Indians and telegraphy. 
‘Then follow these paragraphs 
relating to Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell: | Sh 

“The science or telephony, for 
the transmission of sound by 
electric current, is almost as 
old. Music and even “vocal 
sounds had been transmitted 
over wires long before the 
middle of the century. Many 
an electrician had spent. fruit- 
less hours trying to inyent a 


‘was put to little or no practical 
value. * és 


In the end, the tele- 
phone was invented not by an 
electrician but by Alexander 
Graham Bell, a teacher of deaf 
mutes, who almost despaired of 
finding the vital secret because 
he knew so little about electric- 
ity. It came to him as the cul- 
mination of a profound study of 
the sclence of sound. . No. ong 
before Bell had ever reproduced 
speech by electricity, and no,one 
since has ever been able to ac- 
complish It by any other meats. 
It was given to a modest teacher 
to achieve one of the foremost 
inventions of all time. He 
overcame the limitattons of time 
and space and brought the dis- 
tance near. 

Scientists say that speech ts a 
mere motion of air. Instead of 
the air and ether waves on 
which the human voice is car- 
ried in an ordinary, verbal con- 
versation, Bell substituted elec- 
trical waves. A voice spoken 
into the transmitter of a tele- 
phone sets up acoustic waves in 
the alr. The transmitting’ in- 
strument transforms these into 
electrical waves of the same 
shape and form as the acoustic 
by wire to the receiving station 
and the receiving instrument re- 
transforms them Into acoustic 
waves and them in in- 
telligible form to the ear of the 
‘Ustener. > 


During the creative years of 
his life, Alexander Graham 
Bell's ‘home was in the environs 


ot Brantford, not far from the 


Mohawk Church. More than 
any other man he has brought 
distinction to Western Ontario 


of deadly poison.” 


and partictlarly to the city of 
Brantford. 

Born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Bell enjoyed a normal childhood 
in the home of a talented family. 
‘His grandfather Bell, who lived 
under the shadow of the great 
Scottish castle, enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation as an clocu- 
tionist, no mere entertainer, but 
& than who used his art in the 
detection and correction of de- 
fective utterance. He had two 
sons, and both became teachers 
of the elements of good enuncia- 
tion. 


‘The, inventor's father, Alex- 
ander’ Melville Bell, made a val- 
uable contribution to the study 
of speech arts when he suc- 
ceeded in yeducing all possible 


which could be used to express 
the sounds of all languages. He 
became an authority on speech, 
and in that capacity he was in- 
vited to Join the Faculty of the 
University of London. 

In London, his three sons grew 
up in an atmosphere of scien- 
tific experimentation, directed 

. to the study of 
speech and the organs used In 
speech production. The boys 
were encouraged to make mo- 
dels of the vocal organs, the lips, 
the teeth and the throat, and to 
relate each to the others. Once 


in the Interests of science they 


Killed a cat, “with the assistance 
of a medical student and a dose 
But when 
they saw the poor creature 
writhing in agony, they buried 
her in horror, without so much 
‘as looking at her volcebox. In- 
stead, they performed the ex- 

it with a lamb's throat 
from a butcher's stall. 

‘They loved their dog, but they 
wondered why an animal of such 
superior intelligence could not 
talk. They manipulated the dog’s 
throat and by dint of much per- 
severance on the part of the boys 
and remarkable canine patience, 
they produced 2 sound. which 
yy interpreted as: “How are 

, grandma?” On every pos- 
sible occasion they performed 
this feat, providing infinite am- 
usement for the family and a 
small circle of intimate friends. 

The three lads belonged to a 
juvenile club organized for the 
promotion of fine arts among 
boys. The Bell attic was the meet- 
ing place. As Professor of An- 
tomy, young Alexander Graham 
Bell frequently brought small 
animals skeletons to his dis- 
secting table for his scientific 
demonstrations. On one oc- 
casion he acquired a dead suckl- 
ing pig, and the fact was so well 
advertised among the boys that 
there was a record Mtendance 
‘the next meeting. All went well 
until the professor began to dis- 
sect the animal. The escape of 
air from the pig's gullet sounded 
for all the world like a protesting 
grunt. The terrified youngsters 
tumbled down the stairs and ran 
for safety, the learned “profes- 
sor” belng well in the van. 

As the brothers grew into young 
manhood, all three showed an 


alarming tendency to tubercu- 
losis. Within a rew years the 
eldest and the youngest had suc- 
cumbed to the disease. The par- 
ents were distracted. What if 
they should lose their only re- 
maining son, Alexander Gra- 
ham? He was in his early 
twenties, a tall, slight lad with 
large, dark, intelligent eyes, a 
pensive countenance and a mag- 
netic personality. Was it pos- 
sible that they must part with 
chim too? 

The .doctor advised that only 
by a complete change of climate 
could they hope to save thelr 
son's life. The father decided at 
once to abandon his own career 
and to take his wife and son to 
Canada. By a strange coincidence 
he had no sooner planned to do 
this than he received an invita- 
tion by letter from an old friend, 
a retired Baptist minister, to 
come and visit him. He lived. 
he said, in the pretty village of 
Paris. on the Grand River. 

‘The Bells went to Paris and 
the change of air proved so ben- 
eficlal to the patient that they 
decided to live permanently in 
Canada. In 1870, they bought a 
country estate of thirteen acres 
on Tutela Heights, just south of 
Brantford. This was at one time 
the camping place of the Trtela 
Indians. There was nothing dis- 
tinetive about the farm house. 
It was of the commonest white 
brick, a storey and a half high. 
A verandah overhung both the 
front door and the two flank- 
ing French windows, and a 
narrow gable jutted out over~ 
head to accommodate an ex- 
ceedingly commonplace window. 

But nothing could be more 
charming than the view from 
Tutela Heights, Brantford in the 
distance nestled in a- circle of 
verdant hills like an enchanted 
city in a fairy wonderland. The 
smoke from its chimneys drifted 
hither and yon like the gauze of 
fairies’ vells caught In a summer 
breeze. It was a sight to feast 
one's eyes upon by day and to 
dream about by night. 

A few rods from the back of the 
house, the property fell away in 
a steep cliff, and over its brow 
could be seen, through the tree- 
tops of the hillside. a lovely 
etretch of the Grand River flow- 
ing letsurely southward. Soon tts 
waters would pass the historic 
Mohawk Church. Then it would 
skirt the borders of Bow Park 
Farm and linger in the sparsely 
settled villages of the lower 
valley. Sluggishly It would wind 
its. way among ponds of wax- 
like waterlilies and through 
marshes of bulrushes and lose“ 
itself finally in the Mmpid waters 
of Lake Erle, 

The descent from Tutela 
Heights to the river was pre- 
cipltous enough, but there was 
ample room among the trees on 
the summit for a few carefully 
placed rustic seats. And there 
young Bell found a place to 
‘swing a hammock. He loved the 
spot from the first, and when 
the weather was fine he lay long 
hours basking lazily in the sun- 
shine. From his nook he could 
‘see both the distant view and the 
sparkling river. There was mus- 
fc, too, in the rustling of the lea- 
ves. He loved to pretend it was 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
AND GRAND RIVER 


(Continued from Page 3) 
-the tom-toms of the Tutela Ind- 
fans, returning In spirit. The 
very atmosphere seemed hallow- 
ed by the Great All Being, whom 
all ‘Indians revere, ‘ 

As often as not, young Bell sat 

+ staring into space, quite obli- 
vious to the beauty of his sur- 

. roundings. Could it be that he 
was Ustening fo secret revela~ 
| tons of the Great Spirit? Did 
he see with his inner eye revolv- 
ing cylinders and dilating mem~ 
branes? Had he visions of 
electrical waves fluctuating with 
the inflections of the human 
voice? Of his innermost 
thoughts he sald little, but his 
parents knew that his unusual 
knowledge of sound and vibra- 
tions, supplemented as it had 
‘been by access to the results of 
two generations of study of 
speech production. gave promise 
of. the fulfilment of the un- 
qyenchable ambition which 
‘burned in his heart—the deter- 
mination to transmit speech 
electrically. 

For another year Bell was 
compelled to fight against the 
most tenacious of all maladies, 
but geadually he regained his 
health and was encouraged to 
hope for a complete recovery. 

In April, 1871, the elder Bell 
was able to secure for his son a 

, post with the Boston Board of 
Education. His duties included 
the Instruction of a class of deat 


1 nivites in Yils father's systent of 


visible speech. So sensational 
was his success that he was 
offered a chair in vocal philolo- 
gy in Boston University. He 
consented to become at, the 


* same time_a private tutor to a 


mute boy, named George San- 
ders, It was arranged that he 
wes to live at the boy's home, 
commuting to Boston daily for 
‘his lectures at the University. 

Bell's heart was not in the 
halls of leatning. He yearned 
for a laboratory, and hoped to 
find in, expertmentatio! the 
realization of his dreams. mn 
he obtained permission to fit up 
the cellar of the Sanders home 
as a workshop. ‘In a month's 
time he had filled it with 
batteries, coils, cells and tuning 
forks, He was on the high road 
to the intensive study of electri- 
city and its adaptation to speech 
transmission. 

His Inboratory work became 
so fascinating that he decided 
to give up his university work 
and devote. himself to young 
Sanders. However. he spent 
most of his time-in the cellar 
and the boy's father, disap- 
pointed In some of Bell’s find- 
ings, finally withdrew his pa- 
tronage and financtal support. 
Then Bell moved his apparatus 
to Boston and found a compan- 
fon in Thomas Capt. Watson, an 
expert electrician. ; 

Bell spent the summer of 1874 

_ at Tutela Heights with his 
parents. In thelr favourite 
rendezvous overlooking thé river 
father and son‘sat by the hour 
discussing the young in's 
problems and ambitions. One 
day the son uttered a sentence 
which he himself declared later 


was his first revelation of the 


ception of the telephone. 
Back again in Boston, he’and 

Capt. Watson worked night and 

day experimenting with this 


new idea, Their equipment was’ 


primitive enough, On Bell's 
desk was an old cigar box, two 
hundred feet of ordinary wire 
and a magnet purloined from a 


toy fish pond. Watson's desk’ 


in an adjoining room was equip- 
ped with a similar set of appara- 
tus. 


The two young men were sit- 
ting one day at their respective 
desks when Bell heard a faint, 
unexpected twang in his in- 
struments. Rushing excitedly 
to Watson's desk, he tried to 
discover what had caused it. 
‘There was no illuminating ex- 
planation. The sound Had not 
been produced by intention. 
Disappointed yet strangely en- 
couraged, the young men con- 
tinued their experiments with 
diaphiagms, using currents of 
varying strength and circutts in 
every conceivable way, But the 
instruments only wheezed and 
grunted. 

Suecess came at last, on the 
tenth of March, 1876, when in 
their little attle workshop, the 
first word was spoken and 
understood over the telephone. 
But Bell knew that he had pass- 
ed only the first milestone on 
the road which was to lead to 
the perfection of his invention. 

“He went to Tutela Heights 
that summer With a light heart. 
In that quiet countryside, free 
from the restraints of the big 
city, he. would be able to intro- 
duce into his experiments the 
element of distance. He bought 
quantities of stave-pipe wire and 
began to tack~it along his 
nelghbours’ fences, Chief John- 
son helped him on more than 
one” occasion, He half-belleved 
/Bell when he sala the time was 
coming when he would talk over 
those very wires all the way from 
Paris to Tutéla Heights, But 
many,a farmer smiled knowingly 
as, he tapped his head. Young 
Bell was surely going daft. 


On August 10, 1876, the Bells 
made an important announce- 
ment to their’. incredulous 
neighbours. At long last they 
had been able to transmit speech 
over tie wires which the young 
man had takeri the lberty of 
tacking pp on their fences in 
their back lanes, From a trans- 
mitting station on = Tutela 
Heights the father had recited 
Shakespeare's immortal solilo- 
quy, “To'be or not to be,” and 
the son had heard and under- 
stood every word bf it at a recel- 
ving station in Paris, four miles 
away. This was the first clear, 
intelligible transmission of 
speech by wire, although as yet 
It was only one-way) transmls- 
ston. On his return to Boston, 
Bell and Watson continued their 
experiments until they were able 


‘0, carry’on the first rect 


jprocal 
conversation over the telephone. 
(As early 08-1875, before ever 
speech had actually been heard 
over the wires, Bell had enough 
.eonfidence in his invention to 


patent it in the United Btates, ™ 


‘This cost him a hundred thou- 
“gand dollars, a sum quite beyond 
the means of his own family and 
his circle of friends in the vic- 
inity of Brantford. Fortunately, 
he got Qnancial backing from 
some of the moneyed fathers of 


students at the / University of” 


‘Boston, Mr, Sanders came to his 
assistance. and a certain Mr. 
Hubbard, whose fifteen-year-old 
daughter, Mabel, had speech dif- 
ficulties, which Bell was able to 
correct, offered him not only 
money but the weight of his In- 
fluence. 


.It was through Mr. Hubbard* 


that Bell was able to show his 
invention at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia, in 1876, 
But when he brought his appa- 
ratus to prepare his display, he 
found that the booth assigned 
to him was so poorly situated 
that there was no possibility of 
displaying his Invention satis~ 
factorily. The Judges would have 
overlooked him entirely, had not 
Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
and chief guest of the Centen- 
nial, recognized a familiar, face. 


“How are you, Mr. Bell?" he 
exclaimed. “And how are the 
deat! mutes of Boston?” Don 
Pedro had not forgotten a con- 
versation he had had with: 8 
‘young “Boston professor about 
the education of the deaf and 
dumb. 7 ¢ 

‘The judges went to the ob- 
scure booth and Ustened to the 
young man's explanation of his 
Invention. Bell spoke into the 
transmitter and the judges took 
turns at the receiver. Most a- 
mazing! They heard him dis- 
tinctly aver five hundred feet of 
electrified wire. , 

“My word! It talks!” exclaim- 
ed Don Pedro. . 

“It does talk,” sald Lord Kel- 
vin. of Glasgow, the world’s 
greatest electrical scientist of 
the day. This ts the most re~ 
markable thing I have seen in 
America.” 

“In 1882, at thirty-five years 
of age, Bell surprised the world 
by retiring from the telephone 
business, He transferred his 
enormously valuable stocks to 
his bride, the former Mabel 
Hubbard, and took her on a 
wedding-trip to England. On 
his return, he devoted himself 
once more to the teaching of 
deat mutes. 


Unlike most inventors, Bell 
lived for forty years to enjoy the 
honours and the emoluments of 
his invention. In his prime, 
he was one of the most picture- 
sque and colourful personalities 
in the public Ife of his adopted 
country. But he was always 
very humble. “I cannot claim 
swhat 1s known as the modern 
telephone,” he used to say. 
fs the product of many, many 
minds. AM I did was to initi- 
‘ate the movement of the trans- 
mission of speecn by. electri~ 
clty."—Courtesy of McClelland 
and stéwart, Publishers, Toron- 
to. és 


“It agree: 


(GALLAUDET COLLEGE AND 
STANDARDS 
In a letter to the Ohio Chron- 
{ele,, Oscar Guire of California 
makes the following comments, 
in‘reference to Gallaudet Col- 


lege: 

“Gallaudet College is not ac- 
credited simply because grad- 
uation there does not complete 
the usual elgbt years of the high 
school and college work. My est- 
imate is that Its graduates get 
one year of high school and two 
years of college in Gallaudet 
College. 

Even a ‘junior college Gal- 
Jaudet is not as good as-It can 
be. It does not measure up to the 
standards of junior colleges in 
Caltfornia. 

Deaf children are put through 
the educational mill as fast as 
their language handicap permits 
Mt. 

It appears that many Gal- 
laudet graduates are unduly 
exercised over the lack of respect 
for their degrees. The educators 
of the deaf have developed their 
own standards for their special 
educational system but they 
have caused confusion by ap- 
plying commonly used terms of 
the regular educational system 
to substandard conditions. 
Nevertheless the Galaudet grad- 
uate deserves a pat on the back 
and I would give him a bach- 
elor’s degree for his moral achie~ 
vement, which Is not small 
under the circumstances. He 
should not become disillusioned 
if in entering Gallaudet he was 
given a candid understanding . 
of the limitations as well as the 
great possibilities”. 

Editor's Note: Mr. Gulre’s 
statements are very significant 
in ‘two particulars. First, en- 
trants to Gallaudet College have 
the equivalent of one year's high 
school work or Grade IX stand- 
ing compared with five years’ 
high schoo! work or Grade XIII 
for entrance to a University in 
Ontario, This means also that 
schools for the deaf in the Uni- 
ted States graduate their stud- 
ents with Grade IX standing or 
with one year of high school 
work. Secondly, students grad- 
vating with a B. A. degree from 
Gallaudet College have a stand- 
ing equivalent to not more than 
‘one year of work at college level 
as expressed in terms used in 
Ontario. 


gens 
DEAF AND HAED OF HEARING 
ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA 


M. Eugente Perry of Victoria, Bri- 
Columbia has published in 


forty-eight pages and tells of organ- 
fred groups in all Canadian prav- 
inces. ‘The material used by Miss 
Perry was obtained by correspondence 
with those active In. the various 
groups and as might be expected 
varlous points of, view have been 
expressed.” 

‘The concluding paragraph by Miss 


Jem of all people with impaired hear- 
tng 18 one problem: and wherever It 
fs possible, in fairness and happiness 
to all, then undoubtedly ‘all the 
members of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing associations in Canada 
‘will, in all eagerness and sincerity, 
be willing-to help one another”, 


CLOSING EXERCISES 
(Continued from Page 2) 
life at the O. 5. D. are considered 

fn making these awards. 


MIL, .GRADUATION CERTIFI- j 


CATES: 


‘Awarded to students who hav- & 


ing completed the curriculum 
for Entrance to High Bchools 
have continued in school for two 
years, after obtaining the High 
Bchoo! Entrance Certificate. 


Audérey, Cleland, Harriet Core, 


Marjore Taylor. 
IV. PROFICIENCY PRIZES, 
ACADEMIC 
Awarded to students, attain- 
ing highest standing tm aca- 
demic work. . 
Senior Department: Gins— 
Mae Joseph. 


Boys— 
John Rolko. 

Int, Department: Girls— 
Gertrude McCourt. 


‘Boys— - 
Bruce MacCrindle. 
Vv. PROFICIENCY PRIZES, 
» VOCATIONAL 
Awarded to students, attaining 
highest standing in shop work. 
Girls—Joyce Bouck, June Mater. 
Boys—James Barron, Douglas 
Scott. 
Note: A student may receive on- 
jy one award or prize. 


VI. ATHLETIC AWARDS— 
GIRLS— 


Int. Gitl Ghamplon cece 
a, Swain. 


awarded pins: 
M. Hed- 
E. Bow- 


Girls have been 
G. Swain, J. Gravelle, 
‘M. Cassel. I, Jones, 


Benior Boys’ Champion 

Sarre ‘Donald Corlett. 
Int. Boys’ Champion... 

site wow James Barron. 
junior Boys’ Champion .. 
Ee ae i Bobby Spiker. 
Juvenile Boy’ Champion 
asssnmiaoroeh Gerald Russell. 

‘The following boys have been 

awarded pins: 
Senlor—D. Corlett, H. Lines, C. 
Sands, A. Longarin!. 
Intermediate—J. Barron, E. 
Pollard, P. Warren, B. Schultz, 
B, Tonkin, J. Rolko. 


on ONS 
Benlor Girls’ Bottball.... 
Capt, M. Cassel. 


Junior Girls’ Softball... 
ne Capt. G. McCourt. 
Senior Girls’ Volleyball 
Capt, E. Bowman. 
‘Volleyball 
Capt. D. Henault. 
Senior Girls’ Basketball 
Capt. A. Cleland. 
_Junior Girls’ Basketball 
= bh; Capt. L. Vorvis. 
Senior Girls’ Rounders 
i .Capt. G. McArthur. 


Junior Girls’ 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS— 
BOYS—CHAMPIONS 


‘Capt L. Heppner. 


—_— 
0.8.D. FIELD DAY 


On June 4th. a very successful 
Field Day was held on the school 
grounds, in spite of rather 
changeable weather. The con- 
testants, taking part in thelr 
first Field Day in five years, dis- 
played great enthusiasm and set 
many marks of which they may 
well be proud. 

"The lst of champions and res- 
ults of Individual events follow: 
sSentor Girls’ Champlon—Audrey 

Cleland. 


Senior Boys’ Champlon—Donald 
Corlett 

Int. Girls’ Champlon—Grace 
# Swain. 

Int. 


Boys’ Champton—James 
Barron 


Junior Girls’ Champlon—Lula 


3 Vorvis. 
Junior Boys’ Champlon—Bobby 

. Juvenile Boys’ 3 
Gerald Russell. 


Running Broad Jump—. 


Hurdles—1. B. Tonkin ‘2, J. Rolko 
3. ‘McKenzie. 


Hop Step & Jump—l. C. 
‘2. B. Spiker 3. E. Cayer. 
urdles—1. A. Gravelle, 2, E. Cayer 


‘B. Spiker. 


, R Willson, J. 
Jump—l. B. Spiker 2. B. 
‘MeCrindle 3. G. Beacom. 


0 
B 
High 


Pago 5 * 


pe 


Reuy—tist Team—B. Spiker, GROUP IT 
‘Driscoll. BOYS 


1, Harold Bradley 
2. Harry Bell 
3. Gerald Griffore 


GROUP Il BOYS 


1. Charles Beaumont 
. Jarvis Carey 
3._ Wilfred Saumure 


J. 
Wilson GROUP IV BOYS 


J. McAlpine. 
‘High Jump—1. ald, 
B. Habkirk, D. Eillott (tle). 
Sealer Girls: 


Btanding Broad Jump—t. A. Cleland, 
H. Core’ (ue) 2. C. McArthur 3. 


J. Meta. 

Broad Jump—l. C. Mc- 

Arthur 2. H. Core’ 3. A. Cleland. 
‘Throw—1. M. Taylor 2. A. 


3, C, McArthur. 


. Ce 

‘Hop Step & Jump—l. C. McArthur 
2. J. Meta 3. A. Cleland. 

220 yd. Relay—ist Sway 

ne, C. 


‘McArthur, J. Meta D- 
Holmberg. 


High Jump—l. A. 


Samus 2. A. 
Cleland 3. M. Taylor. 


welle 3. M. . 
100 yd. dash—1. J. Gravelle- 2. G. 
Bwain 3. Mf. Hedden, G. McCourt 

‘tied. 


1, Joe Cassor 
2, Kenneth Searson 
3. Robert Hill 


GROUP V_ BOYS 


1. Billy Hemphill 
2. Burt Foster 
3. Tommy Waller 
Wheelbarrow Race 
GROUP I GIRLS 
1, Joyce Rath, 
Sheilah Kerr. 
2, Irene Laney, 
Lyla Garnett, 
GROUP I GIRLS 
1. Margaret Gansky 
Myrtle Fiett. - 
2. Joanne Brontmier, 
Sarah Brant. 
GROUP I BOYS 
1, Irvin Hayes, 
Robert Ebersole. 
2. Kenneth Searson, 
‘Wilfred Saumure. 
GROUP II BOYS 
1. Tommy Waller. 
Burt Foster. 
Glen Skinkle. 
Raymond Panke 
Crab Race 


2. 


es. GROUP I GIRLS 


High Jump—1. J. Laidlaw 2. BM. 
Galant 3. L Muir. 


BABY EVENTS 


Dashes 

GROUP I GIRLS 
1, Evelyn Caldwelt 
2. Diane Warlow 
3. Betty Stapley 


5 GROUP Il GIRLS 


1. Marilyn Bishop 
2. Beth Gonneau 
3. Lyla Garnett 
GROUP II GIRLS 
1. Joan Culler 
2. Jeanette Masel 
3. Joanne Brontmler 
GROUP IV GIRLS 
1. Joan Guest 
2. Margaret Potter 
3. Margaret Kirkness 


GROUP VI GIRLS 
1. Irene Laney 

2. Myrtle Flett 

3. Claudette Gravelle 


- GROUP I BOYS 


1, Gordon Henshaw 

2. Eugene Leblanc 

3. Kenneth Yates 
Bruce Eynon 


1. Marilyn Bisnop * 
2. Beth Gonneau 
3. Lyla Garnett 


2,2, GROUP II GIRLS 


1. Joan Guest 
2. Margaret Potter 
3, Myrtle Flett 


GROUF I BOYS 


1. Maldwyn Jinnings 
2. Burt Foster 

3. Billy Hemphill 
GROUP II BOYS 

1. Harold Bradley 
2, Harry Bell 

3. Douglas Leeman. 

Backward Race 


. GROUP I GIRLS 


1. Claudette Gravelle 
2. Margaret Potter 
3. Mary Chong 

GROUP 11 GIRLS 
1. Margaret Gansky 
2. Sarah Brant 
3, Joanne Brontmier 

GROUP I GIRLS 
1. Marilyn Bishop 
2, Marline Caldwell 
3. Beth Gonneau 

GROUP I BOYS 
1, Warren Thompson 
2. Robert Hill 
3. Burt Foster 

GROUP 1 BOYS . 
1. Charles Beaumont 
2, Kenneth Searson 
"3. Grant Drury 

GROUP I BOYS 
1. Andre Bourget 
2. Robert Hillman 
3. Harold Bradley 

Shoe Race 

GROUP I GIRLS 
1. Margaret Potter 
2, Nancy Bogart 
3. Joan Peterman 

GROUP TI GIRLS 
1. Betty Willams 
2. Jean Drury 
3. Barbara Beaumont 

GROUP 1 BOYS 
1. Robert Ebersole 
2. Billy Hemphill 
3. Michael Martin 


' 
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WEE TOTS AT PLAY 


GOALS 
(Continued from Page 1) 
of which man has never seen be~ 
fore even in the debauched 
times when Christ came, 


‘We in America think we have 
been called of God to save the 
human race, and we have 
turned the tide against the bar- 
barous tactics of the enemy. The 
war is being won but we are now, 
according to many of the best 
imformed observers, in grave 
danger of losing the peace, be- 
cause the god of greed and 
ruthless power seems to be 
crowding the Prince of Peace 
out of his rightful seat at the 
peace tables. 


‘What 1s peace,—this ultimate 
goal for which you and every 
youth in our land are striving? 

International,—the peace we 
are all praying for. begins: in 
the individual heart. It is a 
threefold relationship,—with 
God, with yourself, and with 

«your neighbor. 

May I give you a few simple 
suggestions which, I think, more 
than anything else I can say, 
will help you in reaching your 
individual goal of peace. 

Upon your young shoulders 
now and.upon shoulders as you 
grow older rests the responsibl- 
lity of helping the world to reach 
its goal of perpetual peace. Let 
me repeat one indisputable fact 
—international peace 1s Impos- 
sible without Individual peace. 
Peace, Uke charity, begins at 
home,—in the individual heart, 
—in yours and in mine. If we 
individuals and everybody else 
as individuals are not at peace 
with ourselves, our neighbors 
and our God, there can be no 
international peace—no world 
peace. ; 

A long time ago, when I was a 
small boy, a good friend of mine 
taught me an important. lesson. 
‘He urged me, “If you can say no- 
thing good about a pergon, say 
nothing at all.” He added the 
quotation, “Make not thine ear 
the grave of another's good 
name.” Do you remember the 
image of the three monkeys,— 
one with his paws over his eyes, 
another with his paws over his. 
ears, and the third with his paws 
over his mouth—the -three of 
them preaching a silent, force- 
ful sermon—"See no evil, hear 
no evil, spegy no evil.” 

‘These monkeys remind me of 
the story of an old lady who 
lived in a small village. She was 


to say about everybody spread 
throughout the countryside. 
People resorted to all sorta of 
schemes to trap her and to en- 
veigie her into saying something 
unkind or unfavorable about 


prompt remark on looking at the 
dog, was, “Did you ever see such 
beautiful teeth?" 


Another story is told of this 


By SAMUEL J“ LEON in the 
Register 


‘The adjustment of an individ- 
ual to this world is ever con- 
stant. The process begins at 
birth arid continues until death. 
With hearing people, different 

phases of this adjustment may 
come indirectly, But anyone 
who has been in contact with 
the deaf for any length of time 
realizes that practically every 
phase of adjustment must be 

ted to them. 


In view of the fact that deat 
children spend the greater part 


of the year away from thelr 
homes and parehtal influences, 
the school must ‘assume a large 
part of the reponsibility for 


ucation has two approaches. 
First a direct method may be 
used. This involves such proce- 


old lady. Tne paishuors one day, ures as learning slogans, learn- 
t she thought . ing 


cect Ar tae as 
jer 
they had at last found some one 


calm reply was, “He seems, to 
be quite successful.” 

‘These homely stories empha- 
size In my mind, one of satan’s 
cleverest schemes to sow the 
seeds of unhappiness in the 
hearts of people today, Idle and 
malicious gossip. Profiting by 
these stories, we can, in our own 
Individual lives, help the world 
approach the highest goal to 
which man can aspire—pence, by 
saying only kind words about 
people, for the Lord himself 
proclaimed, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers." 

When I first walked into this 
beautiful chapel in September, 
1903, I was irresistibly attracted 
by the portrait of Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet just where it 
is today beside’ the platform, 
here. Beneath the portrait you 
see a framed tribute to this great 
benefactor. That day, almost 
forty-two years ago. I was 
greatly impressed as I read that 
tribute which closes with these 
words asI have remembered 
them for a generation—“He 
could not walk the length of 
Main Btreet without doing some 
one a kindness.” They were ind- 
elibly impressed on my mind. 

“So many gods and so many 

creeds, 


So many paths that wind and 

wind, 

‘While all this old world needs 

Is Just the art of being kind.” 

Now let me hope that each 
one of you may, by noble living, 
reach that highest goal,—peace. 


—Just Once A Month. 
os 


‘talks. Also, there is an indirect 


ties and student programs. 


Another important phase in 
the social and mental adjust 
ment of the deaf is the health 
programme. There 1s more to 
this than recreation and exer- 
clse: it consists of information 
about himself, information 
which will make him a healthier, 
happler individual, Personal 
hygiene comes first in the 
health program. The deat 
child must be taught good eat- 
ing habits, correct posture. 
fresh air consclousness, fopt 


and skin hygiene, and” 
cleanliness, . Safety and first 
aid are important. The effects 
of alcohol and narcotics and sex 
hygiene are important aspects 
of the health program. 

A complete knowledge of lan- 
guage is necessary for the ad~ 
Justment of the deaf child, Lan- 
uage is the expression of ideas. 
Our purpose in discouraging 
aigns in the classroom is that 
signs cannot express the var- 
tous shades of meaning. English 
is the stumbling block for the 
deat, The alm of every teacher 
should be to get her pupils to 


read. After it will be easy for the 


child to express his Ideas. 

Following are some devices of 
developing language as a means 
‘to further adjustment: (1) omit 
signs in and out of the class- 
room, (2) read, (3) special em- 
phasis on language in all sub- 
Jects, (4) more contact with 
hearing groups, (5) constant 
supervision by the whole person- 
net of the school. 

Manners also are a factor Jn 
soclal adjustment, ‘Training and 
discipline may help the func- 
tloning of manners. ‘The tea- 
chers and all others who are in 
contact with children should 
see that good manners are prac- 
ticed and used every day. 

‘The development of responsi- 

bility {s a very important step In 
the adjustment of the deaf. To 
help accomplish this in the ad- 
Justment ladder, teachers and 
parents should sce to it children 
fulfill all obligations to a defl- 
nite end. 
- Economics is. an important 
factor -in social adjustment 
Children should be instructed in 
the field of economics—they 
must learn the value of things— 
they must realize that we don’t 
get things for nothing. 

‘The problem of adjustment ts 
8 most difficult one, but a happy 
child, one who fits In the scheme 
of living, makes all our efforts 
worth while; 

—The Rocky Mountain Leader. 


pers ihrer 
One of the teachers put this 
query to his class, "If George 
Washington were alive today, 
would he still be regarded as a 
remarkable man?” 5 
“T think 50,” one thoughtful 
youngster replied. "He would be 
214 years old.” Ex. 
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GIRLS AT WORK IN THE SEWING ROOM 


